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THE VALLEY OF THE DANUBE. 


Tue series of engravings now game to the | rivers.” It is called in German, the Donau, or 
reader, illustrate the scenery and costumes of a | deep river, and was styled by the Romans, Dan- 
poréog of the valley of the Danube, which has | ubdis, from its sourcesto Vienna, and, lower down, 
justly styled, the “father of European It has three sources, the Brege, Bregach, 
and a little fountain in the yard of Prince 
Donaueschingin, in Baden, 2050 feet above 
the level of the sea, near which the united 
waters receive the name of Danube. After 
its junction with the Iller, above Ulm, it 
beeomes navigable, being from eight to 
twelve feet deep, rans through the ki 
dom of Bavaria, then from Engelhartze 
to Orsova, a distance of six hundred and 
forty-four miles, h Austria, through 
Turkey, and finally into the Black 
, atter a course of 1547 miles, and 
after having received thiriy navigable 
rivers and ninety other streams. A vo 
down the Danube is one of the most in- 
teresting Joma that can be taken in Eu- 
rope. . James O. Noyes, in his charm- 
ing book, “ Roumania,” gives us man 
interesting glimpses of the Danube 
the points of interest on its shores. He 
saw it under the aspect of the war between 
Turkey and Russia, which commenced on 
the Danube, 

“Tt was a beautiful August evening,” 
says Noyes, “when we embarked on the 
steamer at Semlin for Orsova, about rinety 
miles below. After the confluence of the 
Save the Danube expands to a great width, 
embosoming a number of woody islands. 
My eyes clung to Belgrade, that old city 


., of combats and sieges, until in the haz 
| distance her minarets and ramparts sa 

4 beneath the placid surface of the river. 
> There were views on the Servian bank 


worthy of picturesque Arva in Northern 
Hungary. We remained over night at a 
German settlement on the Austrian side. 
Whole districts in Lower Hungary and 
Transylvania have been settled by emi- 

nts from the German States, welcomed 

ther by the Magyars, and permitted to 
retain their language and institutions, a 
circumstance which has been adroitly 
turned to account by the house of Haps- 
boy Generosity has ever been the fault 
of Hungarians, and their history a 
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DANUBIAN PRASANTRY. 


prenes martyrdom! Below Semlin, on the 
ungarian side of the river, I noticed at short 
intervals the stations of the border guard, sen- 
tinelled at all times and at, night indicated by 
gleaming fires. This military guard, extending 
along the whole Turkish frontier of Hungary, is 

le of furnishing, in case of emergency, two 
hundred thousand men. The territory is under 
military rule. Every male is destined to bea 
soldier, and the land is cultivated by families of 


ng I made 
oung Wallachian, 
from his medical 


poet says 
that this unfortunate country contains people of 
and in the great hall of 
the University of Vienna, I have often counted 
the representatives of twenty-five different na- 

wing morning, the scenery became beautiful, 
then surpassingly grand. The well-wooded hills 


kans an ns, rose into 
mountains, between which the narrowed 
Danube rushed and surged into the great 
Wallachian plain, far away toward the 
Euxine. Below the island of Moldova, a 
huge black rock projects from the bosom 
of the river, upon which a jealous Turk is 
said to have left his suspected bride, say- 
ing to her, ‘ Babakai! babakai!’ (repent ! 
repent!) a name which has been applied 
to the rock itself. Near by, is the cayern 
of Golumbatz where St. George is believed 
to have slain the dragon from whose body, 
still decaying, proceed swarms of noxious 
flies. High on the rocks above are the 
picturesque ruins of Golumbatz, whose 
crumbling towers seem just ready to fall 
into the abyss below. And now the 
steamer rushes into the most magnificent 
rge in Europe, if not in the world. 
flere, as if in r, the grizzly mountains 
seem to shake their hoary heads at each 
other across the foaming torrent, and there, 
smile at each other in embosomed lakes, 
from which can be seen no point of ingress 
oregress. In one place the eye is greeted 
with soft vistas and idyllic retreats, in 
another it looks upon the semblance of 
battlements and cathedral towers. How 
grandly the echoes die away among these 
glorious mountains! Now we dart down 
the narrow foam-crested rapids, and then 
float away calmly between retreating 
heights. is kind of scenery continues 
for a distance of seventy miles. Near the 
lofty peak of Sterbetz, fronting the Dan- 
ube with a wall of rock three thousand 
five hundred feet high, is the Cave of 
Veterani, celebrated in the wars of the 
Christians and Turks. On the Austrian 
side of the river is the new road, built at 
& great expense by the Austrians ; and on 
the opposite side, I noticed in © | places 
the remains of Trajan’s ie! tablet 
hewn into the solid rock bears a Latin inscri 
tion commemorative of this stupendous work. 
Rude fishermen now build their fires on the spot. 
At Orsova we took a small barge to pass the 
Gate, the most dangerous rapids in the Lower 
Danube, the river falling thirteen feet in three 
uarters of a mile. Just below the Austrian 
frontier was pointed out to me the place where 
Kossuth concealed the Hungarian crown in 1849. 
Towards sunset we reached Turnul Severin, on 
the left bank, of the river, nearly opposite the 
Servian village of Fetti-Islam. ‘There we found 
the Austrian steamer which was to convey us 
down to Rustchuk. Some of my company 
strolled up to the village, i of a few 
wretched Wailachian huts perched n the 
neighboring hill. Alone, I wandered down the 
river bank to the ruins of Trajan’s Bridge. A 
few minutes’ walk brought me to the ruins. 
Here the conqueror of Dacia executed one of 
those gigantic projects with which all similar 
efforts of modern enterprise in this eo 
world can scarcely be compared. lowest 
stone bridge over the Danube is at Ratisbon, 
where the river is but a few yards in width, but 
spanned the noble stream at Turnul 


6 
) q 
| 
| 
many persons, under the direction of a patriarch. | 
Groups of pessengers, exhibiting a remarkable 
diversity of costumes and languages, assembled | 
deck to enjoy the beautiful 
the acquaintance of a gay y 
named Ariatas, just returning 
studies in Paris, a French officer on his way to | 
the East, and Reschid Effendi, secretary of Sami | 
b 
\ . 


‘massive towers erected there, serv 
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Severia, nearly a thousand miles nearer its 
mouth, with the longest stracture of the kind 
ever erected, it being, according to the measure- 
ment of Marsigli, almost three thousand feet 
from shore to shore. Trajan’s Bridge was built 
during the emperor’s second campaign to the 
Lower Danube, when, after many reverses to the 
legions and a recent revolt of the Dacians, he 
resolved effectually to subdue those stubborn 
enemies of Rome. Apollodorus, of Damascus, 
was the architect. Dion Cassius has left a de- 


scription of this remarkable structure, parts of 


if 


which have withstood the floods and ice of sev- 
enteen centuries. Twenty piers sixty feet wide, 
one hundred and fifty feet high, and nearly one 
hundred feet apart, sustained the enormous 
weight. Some authors maintain that the upper 
portions of the bridge were of wood. The cur- 
rent, at this point, is slow and regular. The 
level spaces at both ends of the bridge were well 
adapted to the marshalling of the legions. The 
to protect 
it from the attacks of the barbarians. A few of 
the truncated piers and abutments of solid ma- 


ler. In 1844, a number of arms and rare utensils 
were found in the vicinity, which shed no little 
light upon the camp life of the Romans. Tra- 

r mili urposes, stood only so long as 
the mr dy maintained their ay on the left 
shore of the Danube. Hadrian, the successor of 
Trajan, destroyed the splendid monument of his 
sew but a few years after it had been 

ailt. Near at hand were the scattered ruins of 
the citadel of ‘Theodorus, erected by Justinian, 


GROUP OF COUNTRY PEOPLE. 


> Sonry are still to be traced by the curious travel- 


and of great importance in the wars of the Re- 


mans and barbarians. But more imposing are 
the ruins of the crumbling tower of Severinus, 
half a mile from the site of Trajan’s Bridge. 
This structure, famous in earlier times, was built 
by Severinus, governor of Masia, about 240 A. 
D. All that remains, after the ravages of time 
and the barbarians, is a lofty and tottering por- 
tion of the ancient wall, situated on an artificial 
elevation and partly surrounded by a fosse whose 
two extremities unite with the Danube. The 
moat is grown up with small trees and under- 
brush, and the tower itself partially concealed 
from sight by the thick foliage. At its base is a 


ve) 
4 a. 
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I clambered up the 
in as far as possible, just as the sun was fli 
of the ians. How full of glory was his 
departure, fringing with sapphire edges the dark 
clouds that floated so tranquilly in the western 
sky, and bathing the mountain tops in seas of 
moist, mellow light! Thetwinkling stars found 
me seated on the tower of Severinus, reflecting 
upon the magnitude of that ancient power the 
of whose camps and cities I have traced 
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the Rhone, the Nile and the 
imparted somewhat of her own 
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course, formed by the two torrents of the Breg 
chingen, is engulfed beyond Tuttlingen, between 
the rocks of Beuron and |Werenwaag. Beuron 
isthe spot which principally attracts the stran- 
= anks to the establishment of the little 

airy founded there in 1837, and which has con- 
tinued to prosper, this picturesque country, pre- 
e resort of a persons of e con- 
dition, who, on semeting to their families, before 
the enchantment of nature’s beauties, as im- 
posing as they are wild, are worn away, excite 


tness to the most distant provinces conquered 
her arms. Surely it was a glorious thing to 
build up, in those barbaric , an empire whose 
laws and systems still survive for the govern- 
ment of mankind, and whose public 8, stu- 
pendous in their ruins, serve, in our feebler 
efforts, as models of strength and beauty! Honor 
enough was it even for the conquered nations, to 
share the glory of the Roman name.” 
We now proceed to speak of the localities 
illustrated in our engravings, to which the reader 
is requested to refer. One of the finest and 


most interesting valleys of Swabia is, doubtless, 
that watered 


by the Danube at its source, whose 


the enthusiasm of their friends and countrymen 
by their descriptions, and induce them to take 
their turn in breathing the pure air of this valley. 
At Malheim, a little town of Wurtemberg, 
valley begins to assume that austere aspect which 
renders it so remarkable. Thenceforth it is 
nothing but a chain of calcareous rocks, that rise 
ev ere like vast obelisks or immense pyra- 
mids from the bosom of dark woods, sometimes 
descending to the banks of the river, whose wind- 
ings are lost in the midst of the richest verdure. 
its castle by the baronial 
ily of Enzberg, is especi icturesque when 
seen the which a a the Kallen- 
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panor- 
t of the valley, closed in the dis- 
phitheatre of hills of the most 
form, their sides checkered by the shad- 
passing clouds. Still the road is only 
who explores these mountains on 


Bas & 
H 


= 
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Nn restored in 940 by Abbot Hatto, of 
Wildenstein. Still, says the legend, a descend- 
ant of Gerold, Count Peregrine, having pursued 
a stag in the forest which then covered the whole 
valley, was surprised to see it halt and defy all 
his arrows, and all of a sudden, beholding a 
celestial light illuminate the wood, he ized 
in this vision a warning from Heaven, hav- 
ing taken counsel of the monks, whom he con- 
sulted respecting this adventure, he built on the 
very spot where the stag had halted a new mon- 
astery, which was consecrated in 1077, oa the 
day of the assumption of the virgin, in the 
church of which Peregrine himself was buried, 
on the 8th of August, 1092. The abbey, richly 
endowed, was afterwards directed by a succes- 
sion of prelates, all sprung from the first families 
of the country; and who all enriched it with their 


PIERCED ROCK ROAD. 


estates commence here, a gentle and 
commodious descent the forest. Before 
reach the lower side, which extends a league 

in length, you perceive the buildings of the an- 
cient abbey church, seated, with the houses which 
surround it, on alittle hill on the shore of the 
Danube in the centre of a basin, bounded on all 
sides by walls of rock, and sternly commanded 
at the extremity by the fortifications of Wilden- 
stein. Beuron, if we can credit the old chron- 
iclers, was founded in 777, by Duke Gerold, of 
Swabia, Count of Boussen, a branch of the 
princely family of Hohenzollern. He erected 
y, not on the spot where we now see it, 

but on 4 pile of rocks beyond the valley which 
still bears the name of Alt-Buren, and where ex- 
cavations yet show the traces of buildings. The 
convent, destroyed in 907 by the Hungarians, in 
the course of their invasion of the imperial terri- 


. The abbots wore the cross and mitre, 
and even extended their jurisdiction over many 
surrounding places, and obtained from the em- 
perors divers privileges that increased their 
power. For four centuries, the fortunes of Beu- 
ron were on the increase, till the reverses which 
marked the close of the 15th century, when the 
ravages of the plague, the jealous cupidity of an 
impoverished nobility, and the exactions of the 
sovereign caused so many evils to the comma- 
nity. Now all is lifeless beneath the roof of the 
temple and the arches of the cloister. The curate 
of the place, and a forester with his family, are 
the only inmates of the convent. The church is 
forsaken, and but a few benches of the nave are 
filled on Sandays by the parishioners of Beuron. 
The organ, whose tones accompanied the chant 
of the monks, has been sold; the library, once 
so rich, has been scattered ; and there remains, 


wee 


ned mass of its buildings, the towers 
united 
must take the roa nendingen, formerly a 
part of the county of Hohenberg, and beyond 
which _ ascend the plateau which separates the | 
two valleys of the Danube and the Beer, in the | 
depth of which the eye delights to plunge. The | 
slope which tends to laid 
ago by order of the Prince Sigmaringer, whoso. | 
SAS 
\ 


in fact, 1p oe all that made the and 
glory of this y, which was one of the richest 
renowned for learning and piety in all 
But nature is still as beautiful as ever 
—and it is she who wooes the stranger to this 
valley. During the twelve years of the existence 
of the sanitary establishment formed beside the 
old buildings of the cloister, its reputation has 
been increasing, and it already realizes that of 
Gais and Weissbad, which, on the score of the 
aromatic herbs with which their Alps are cov- 
ered, do not exceed Beuron, and which, in poetic 
position, yield, ps, tothe latter. The walks 
which surround the establishment are very nu- 
merous, and all offer ‘an interest. more or less 
visit them. Everywhere resent somethi 

worthy the attention of the 
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epoch. ‘These objeets i 
ingen, and placed, by order o eee ag 


the cabinet of that city. The grotto which opens 
under the rocks of Wildenstein, on the shores of 
the Danube, is now the goal of a long walk, and 
should be explored with a torch, to enjoy the 
brilliant effect produced in this its innermost and 
darkest depths, by the walls of stalactites which 
they enclose. On the summit of the rocks which 
rise perpendicularly above it, rest, on an immense 
base rated from.the platform of the moun-. 
tains, colossal walls of Waldenstein. Of all 
the strong castles of the middle ages, this is one 
of the most interesting, because its preservation 
is perfect. A pillar of masonry, of rare boldness, 
sustains the drawbridge, by which alone, when 
it is lowered, you can cross the immense space 
which separates the fort proper from the external 
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WERENWAAG. 


ogist, the historian, and the man for whom me- 
dizval legends have a charm. There. are pic- 
turesque points of view, natural grottoes, ruins 
dating from the feudal times, and various scenes 
and subjects of emotion. Among the nearest 
oe are three which richly repay a visit. 

hose of St. Peter and St. Paul, which are 
reached by a delicious path along the flank of 
the mountains in the midst of dense forest, 
once served as abiding-places to the men of old 
time, and an asylum to the monks of Beuron. 
The first, whence a fine view of the cloister and 
environs is obtained, tradition signal- 
ized as the asylum which concealed the monks 
during the persecutions they were subjected to in 
the 17th century. In the second, less spacious, 
but more remarkable in a geological point of 
view, were found, a few years ago, 4 great num- 
Peet bones and arms belonging to the Celtic 

x 

‘ 


works. Walls of twenty-four feet thickness, 
ee a low and narrow archway, admit you 
nto the interior of the castle. Other . 
sometimes hollowed in the rocks, sometimes 
cemented by art, everywhere display to the 
curious eye the old arrangement for provisioning 
and defending the place. All these works are 
of more recent date than the first building of 
the castle itself, and date, doubtless, from the 
times when, as in the Thirty Years’ War, the 
valley of the Danube served as a communication 
between the military operations of Switzerland 
and Swabia. Seated on these battlements, we 
recall an instance of. the audacity of the period, 
the interest of which is enhanced by a view of 
the scene itself. During the occupation of 
Hohentwiel by the Swedes, a subaltern officer, 
who was scouring the country with a small de- 
tachment, obtained possession of this fortress for 


a 
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several days. Schwartz (that was the namo the 
country mp gave him) had learned that the 
Furstemberg officers and the Bavarian troops 
that the garrison, had repaired to 


Moeskirck, and that only women and children 
remained within the walls of Wildenstein. The 
drawbridge was raised. But, having reached, 


by the aid of a light ladder, the cross-timbers, he 
clung there with such tenacity, that he soon 
tilted the bridge, and found himself at the en- 
trance of the fortress. His ap; ce so terri- 
fied the women, that they fled for safety, not one 
of them having presence of mind enough to close 


with all the honors of war and as much booty as 
they could eens Yet Schwartz narrowly escaped 


a court-martia 80 severe was the discipline of 


the valley, and you are yet shown in the rock an 
opening covered with brambles, where it must 
have issued. The entrance was in the chapel, 
under the steps of the altar; you can still de- 
seend about fifty steps, but the rest of the way is 
choked up with stones. 


Werenwaag is a | farther, on the left 
bank of the cotta! Tae roads run thither 


THE CASTLE OF BRUNNEN. 


the gate. Only three men hadfollowed. Either 
from a disinclination to share the rich he 
found, or afraid at being surprised by the return 
of the enemy, he shut himself up in the castle 
without summoning the rest his comrades 
whom he had left in the woods. The Bavarians 
soon returned, in fact, and found themselves 
compelled to call on the neighboring garrisons 
for assistance to render themselves master of the 
place in. The Swedish snbaltern found it 
impossible to hold out any longer, so he sub- 
mitted the terms of a capitulation, by which he 
and his comrades 


were allowed to march out | 


from Beuron; one under the walls of Wilden- 
stein and in the forest, which follows the wind- 
ings ofthe riveron the right bank; the other, 
crossing the covered bridge behind the convent, 
and winding at the foot ot the mountains, be- 
neath the overhanging rocks, and traversing the 
tunnel of one of them, which touches the river, 
forms the principal communication into the val- 
ley. Here, avalanches of stones, there, calcare- 
ous pyramids, the height of which the eye can 

y measure, and, on the mountain side, 
groves of beech, birch, larch and pine, rf at 
each turn of the road, the perspective of the 


. 

| 
| the Swedish troops at the time—1643. A. su 
| terranean passage formerly led from the castle to 


12 


lands , the rich verdure of the meadows, and 
the lucidity of the water completing the scene of 
enchantment, But as you approach Weren- 
waag, the valley enlarges, and the rocks, shaded 
with ancient ash trees, recede from the Danube, . 
their far above the forest. 
erénwaag is the most picturesque oO 
the whole tailor, and else do 


| | 


Hi 
il 


so brilliant a general view. Rome doubtless 
raised upon this spot a fort of observation which, 
being dismantled after the departure of her 
legions, was afterwards made use of by the Ger- 
man nobility who rebuilt it. It is at least cer- 
ondorf, Buckheim, Leiberdingen, 
and Evlhecheimetenen, descended by a lateral 
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valley to the Danube, whence, ascending the op- 
posite slope, its traces have not entirely disap- 


peared, led to the plateau of Heuberg. 

Beyond Beuron, and eter the Danube, 
two more old castles are objects of interest. The 
farthest, Kallenberg, is wholly in ruins, and 
worth visiting only on account of the wild 
scenery around it: It formerly belonged to the 


\\ 


| barons of Ulm, and was held by 


persens who 
bore its name. Brunnen, a little castle which 
belongs to the barons of E berg, p ts a pic- 
turesque as’ from whatever point it is viewed. 
From the Friedingen road, it rises majesticall 
before you on the ensity of the rock whic 
sustains it, and as a whole, forms one of those 
delightful pictures which please the artist. 
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COSTUMES AND MANNERS OF THE SWEDES, 


The sketches in the present article refer prin- 
bay A to Sweden, and represent the striking and 
well-defined national costumes of the people. 

Sweden, at the present day, is perhaps the 
only part of Europe—we might say of the world 
—where manners, usages and customs ‘have not 
been modified or overturned by innovations. 
The deserts of this country, with their mines of 
gold, have become cosmopolitan. India, China 
and Japan are changing beneath the. conquest 
of those eager merchants, whom nothing terrifies 
or daunte. In the islands of Oceania, they talk 


costumes from one end of the world to the other, 
we shall understand at what point all originality 
is effaced, and how far ah meilerh. 
are depoetized beneath this pitiless uniformity. 
Russia herself is forced, on account of her great 
political influence, to share in this general move- 
ment, or, to speak more correctly, this unbridled 
movement: To this day, however, the vast 
Scandinavian peninsula has remained outside of 
this agitation, calm as the great forest of firs— 
calm as the grave but loyal and noble characters 
of the Swedes themselves. But because these 


INHABITANTS OF RATTVIOK. 


people have: not been subjected to the ardor of 
ation, we must not conclude thence that 
y are less cultivated, and more 


French, and in Hayti; théy copy the Gazette of 
Fashion to please the Emperor Soulouque, that 


curious type, which seems created expressly to 


ridicule modern civilization. 'The East, with its 
reforms, is daily losing its aspect of deur. 
Germany, Italy, France and Spain, by their con- 
tinual revolutions, are changing their 
as well as character; and if we add effect 
constantly produced by those great levellers, rail- 
roads and mechanics, which cut down mountains, 
fill up valleys, and transport the same ideas, the 
same manufactures, and similar usages and 


than other nations. The Swedish peasant is, 
without dispute, better informed than the greater 
part of the peasants of France ; and there is not 
a corner of Sweden, however near the 

where the poorest inhabitant does not know how- 
to read, write and keep accounts. They are 
compelled to do this, by the law which refuses 
marriage to whomsoever would not falfil the 
first duties of the father of a family, who is re- 


4 
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le for the education of his children. 

ir aptitudes are not limited to this informa- 
tion—a skilful farmer, an excellent horse-breeder, 
an adroit hunter and fisherman, in the midst of 
forests and lakes, which abound with game and 
prey, the Swede employs himself during the long 
nights in making household implements, 
furniture and cloth. In a word, all that is nec- 
, not only for the wants of life, but for its 

, is done at home, in the interior of the 

house. Men, women and children are employed 
spinning, weaving and building, and these 
habits give them really remarkable skill. We 
trust that the good and noble Swedes will never 
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rich. The rivers themselves are so impregnated 
with these ferruginous soils, that they seem red- 
dened with blood; and this is not one of the 
least curiosities of the country. In presenting to 
the readers of the Magazine, these engravings of 
the costumes of the Swedish people, we naturally 
commence with that province which has pre- 
served, in its t purity, its original type. 
Dalecarlia, in fact, occupies the front rank in 

history of Sweden. henever Swedish liberty 


has been violated, that province has furnished its 
defenders ; the Engelbrekts, the Stures, and the 
Vasas have there found their support, and a safe 
asylum during the storm. The i 


inhabitants of 


YOUNG MARRIED PAIR OF WAREND. 


be to ex their honesty, morality, 


and discontent. Natural 
not wanti to their soil, 


only produces 
wealth is certainly 


the parish of Rattvick are renowned above all 


L ulness of | others, for their strength, beauty, and purity of 
their existence for that thirst of wealth which | blood. 


They have a costume remarkable for 
brilliancy of color, and the richness of its gold 
and silverembroidery. The womenof Leksand, 


which may be termed a land of iron, or, as it is | one of the most considerable parishes of Dale- 


called in Swedish, j , in such abun- 
dance.is the metal found, sometimes on the sur- 


carlia, have a black boddice, lined with omeiet, 
over a chemise white as snow, the straight, b 


face, as in the province of Scania; sometimes sleeves of which, after the fashion of the chemises 

d | of the East, are often, as well as the collar and 

Ina word, there is an immense chain of iron | front, embroidered with red silk. Here, the 

which extends from the Sound to the heart of | mening ater is yellow; in Scania, it is sky 
ue. 


in blocks, as in the vast quarry of Vanemora. 


Lapland. These mines, as well as the copper 
mines at Fahlun, in Dalecarlia, the silver mines 
of and many others, are incalculably 


| 


bl e@ young girl re nted in one of our 
| engra’ , is collecting her flock, by blowing a 
sort of des Vaches on her horn, the melody 
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of which is very ; for the Swedes are 
with excellent musical taste. We now 
come to the costumes of Orsa. This country is 
renowned for its quarries. 
leather belt is the distinguishing mark of the 
costume of this country. The rural life of 
Sweden is sometimes perilous, for the chalets, 
which in Sweden, as in Switzerland, are very far 
from the great centres of population, instead of 
being placed upon the mountains, are found in 
the midst of forests, on the borders of lakes or 
torrents. The flocks are driven thither towards 


- the end of May, and they remain till the end of 


September. e must there, if we would 
study pastoral life in Sweden, and admire the 


celebrated: also for its - » or, to 
more correctly, its illuminati. Let-us now leave 
Dalecarlia, for the province of Smaland:, The 
parish of Warend, which occupies the centre, is 
the most mountainous, and the richest in pictur- 
esque sites. The monuments found, and ‘the 
traditions preserved there, bear the stamp of 
great antiquity. The costumes of the women 
are remarkable for their richness. The silk 
scarf, embréidered with gold, the ends hanging 
ilver, 


prerogative, which tradition assigns to the 
of paganism. The Danes paving whe ty 
province during the absence of King Atle, who 
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courege of the young girls, who, armed onl 
with an axe, brave:y encounter the bears, whi 
sometimes attack the fleecy ch committed 
to their care. In the midst of these solitudes, on 
the borders of these fine lakes, the imagination 
is imbued with that poetic tinge, which charac- 
terizes, in so remarkable a manner. the inhabi- 
tants of the Swedish forests. From these chalets 
issued the traditions, the 
ancient days, and those charmin 
which faithfally render the ae vitgin and 
mysterious scenery which inspires them. In the 
—_ of Elfdalen—the River Valley—the in- 
itants possess a remarkable skill in i 
wood and porphyry. The country of Elfdal 


had set out with all the men to fight the enem 
a young girl, named Blenda, conceived a 
roject for decoying them into a snare... Aided 
yy all the women, she prepared a great feast 
the borders of a lake, and then sent A < 
to meet the Danes, to co’ them, to 
say, tha* being abando’ by their husbands, 
they off: ed themselves as brides to the invaders. 
Finding the whole valley of Bravalla covered 
with provisions and liquors, the famished soldiers 
cagely m what was set before them ; 
then, soon yielding to intoxication and fatigue, 
Tide, Blonds gure de signal wher 
hen a gave the si to her companions, 
and they slew all their enemies without mercy, 
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anid cast them into the Iake. It was in recom- 
for this high deod, that the women of 

‘arend ‘were allowed the privilege of inheriting 
ah equal share with thé men, of having military 
music at their weddings, and of the war 


. They still enjoy the same privileges. 
of Wingaker is situated at the 
western extremity of Ludermania. The inhabi- 


tants were formerly celebrated as . Their 
dress is of white cloth lined with écarlet. The 


of Upland’ have nothing particular in 
dress. 


We have hitherto spoken 
of Sweden. The cities are 


| you have it all beneath your eyes—look! 


rocks, its islands, its its sheets 
of linpid water, its fragrant bowers, its castle, 
palaces, churches and rocky streets, its sounding 
| Squares, its beautiful bay with its thousand 7S 
| your sight is wearied with so much splendor, 
to. turn your head, here 
_ splendid reflector, placed on a pivot, which 
brings the entire panorama before you. Mose- 
backe is not oney a stage for optical phenomena, 
it is the scene of joyous gatherings. The oe 
1 parts of the city, 
cles, dances, festivals and games. ose- 
provides everything. Here is a carrousel, 


| flock thither from 
of the rural districts | 
also interesting, and 


| 


can- 
fail to be dazzled and delighted by it, and 

the life he leads there, when he ceases to be a 
or is one of enchantment. Itis no matter 
you frequent aristocratic saloons, citizens’ 
circles or popular gatherings—there is no stalk 
withotit a flower, and no flower without a per- 
fume. Stockholm is at once a city of nature, 
and a tity of art, “Would you see the vastest 
and most é horizon that ever delighted 
the @ye? Climb the hill of Mosebacke which 


there, a ball-room, farther on 
liards. Does music delight you? 
farnishes an orchestra—two orchestras. Do you 


prefer silence and solitude? Mosebacke ns 
to you fresh bowers and mysterious ens. 
There is not a wish that cannot be ed in 


this famous place. 

No midsummer traveller fails to visit this hill 
to inhale the air. During the week it is 
visited only by a few idlers, or by strangers 
anxious to avail themselves of its fine points of 
view. The day of days is Sunday, when it is 
in its glory. Our readers are well aware that in 


all the countries of Europe the Sabbath is not 


N 
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GRINDSTONE MERCHANTS OF ORSA. 
Stockholm in particular, is one of the most de- | 
| city on | south. 
that’ point, Stockholm has to mysteries. Its 
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in that reverential manner, which we are 
it to believe essential, but is observed as a 
sort of holiday. The society gathered on Mose- 
backe is of a mixed character, with the plebeian 
element largely predominating, but for that rea- 
son it affords a fine field for the study of char- 
acter. High life people are the same all the 
world over—most — and uniform creatures 
—it is among the 
seek for vigorous nationality and individuality. 
The amusements of Mosebacke are cheap, and 
the honest mechanic of Stockholm can enjoy 
himself there for hours without lightening his 
purse. How animated the dances are on the 
green turf, in the shadow of old trees, or the 
open area lighted up with variegated lamps. 
The Swedes are very fond of dancing, and 
are often hurried away by their Terpsichorean 
enthusiasm into feats of agility like those which 
characterize the Mabille balls at Paris. Duri 
the intervals of the dances, beer and cold pun 
circulate, for the northern people make a pretty 
free use of stimulants. Then the trumpet sounds. 
This is a signal for the theatre, and the crowd 
rushes to a vast tent which serves as an audi- 
torium, the stage opening on the extremity. Here 
they play operas, dramas and comedies. The 
players are persons who have not attained for- 
tune on the stage of the capital, and who shed 
the last light of their genius here. The perfor- 
mances are really very respectable and never fail 
to give satisfaction to the audience. Under cer- 
tain circumstances this popular resort displays 
unwonted splendor. On the birthday of a prince 
or princess royal, for instance, the whole moun- 
tain is a-blaze; the and groves flame 
with Bengal lights, the orchestras are trebled, 
and first-rate actors take the places of the ordinary 
performers. A traveller in Sweden who visited 
the mountain on the prineess’s birthday, writes : 
“The name of the princess Louisa was on every 
lip, and by the multiplied toasts it called forth, 
her popularity in the kingdom may be estimated. 
The spectacle concluded on that day with a 
tableau rising the curtain 
played a full length portrait of the princess royal, 
richly framed. it was flanked, on the right and 
left, by two young girls, clad as genii, and hold- 
ing in their hands a banner staff from which 
floated the national colors. The picture 
sented the princess floating in the midst of 
ers and winged angels, as in a full apotheosis. 
Now let us descend to the plain. Here is Norra 
Tivoli, a name which reveals its purpose—I will 
add that it fulfils it admirably. Tere is Huamle- 
garden, a vast park containing a theatre with an 
excellent company, a ball-room and concerts, 
and grass-plats worthy of Versailles. Humle- 
garden, situated within the enclosure of the city, 
is largely frequented; on Sundays and during 
fine weather, especially, it is thronged. Here 
they have eating, drinking, dancing, fireworks 
and balloon ascensions. I witnessed one of these 
ascensions which was commenced by an original 
peculiarity. The aeronaut’s companion was 
neither a human being nor a horse, but a gen- 
uine Lapland reindeer. Poor animal, accustom- 
ed to the dull retreats of polar solitudes, he saw 
himself launched, in the presence of a noisy mul- 
titude, through the vast fields of azure! How 
he. struggled when he was tied into the basket 


suspended beneath the aerostat! They were 
afraid he would rend the balloon by a strike of 
his wild horns. But, finally, the 
monster took wing; the reindeer shook convul- 
sively ; his haggard eyes were bent towards the 
earth as if he would fastenghem there; but the 


There are many other pleasure-haunts in the 
vicinity of Stockholm, for picturesque sites are 
abundant, and perhaps there is not one unworthy 
of a pilgrimage. Djurgarden, particularly, is an 
unriv casket, in which art and nature have 
gathered their most precious diamonds. It is at 
once a wood, a park, a garden, a promenade, a 
military e-ground and a race-course—a col- 
lection of rustic villas and sumptuous edifices, 
naked rocks and bowers, murmuring rivu- 
lets and sleeping lakes; calm trees and stormy 
chasms, hills and plains, narrow and broad 
and mysterious labyrinths. Djurgarden presents 
all contrasts and caters for all tastes. There you 
find three or four theatres, exquisite restaurants 
and countless lemonade and confectionary estab- 
lishments. A Tivoli-has been established there 
some years with all the appliances for pleasure 
and enjoyment which distinguishes these places 
of enchantment. Hence, during the summer 

e whole city, especially o of soci 
which seeks refined knows 
to appreciate them. 

Djungarden lies not fat to the east of Stock- 
holm, and is reached by land and water. The 
land route is constantly ¢rowded with brilliant 
equipages, hacks, kys and omnibuses of 
every shape. One of these called the Napoleon, 
is distinguished by the of its ornaments, 
and the comfort of its seats; it is of spherical 
form and looks like a balloon on wheels. The 
fare in the omnibus from Stockholm to Djur- 

is twelve skillings, about nine cents, to 
which must be added two skillings paid on en- 
tering the park. Theroute by water iis still more 
animated. From the quay or Navy Island 
(Sheppsbron Skeppsholm,) little steamboats, with 
their paddles painted green, and often decorated 
with leaves and flowers, start continually, freight- 
ed with joyous companions. The trip lasts but 
ten minutes and costs two skillings. The boat- 
service was formerly a monopoly, managed des- 
potically by a company of women called, Matrons 
of the Oar, Roddar Madamerna, ‘These matrons 
were generally of a sour temper; they rowed or 
did not row, accordingly as it suited their con- 
venienve, so that 
nation only after a. long trial of patience whic 
sometimes degenerated into violent scenes 
anger. Now this monopoly is only a cemem- 
bered grievance; the odious matrons have given 
way to charming Dalecarlian girls. Interesting 
creatures! Most.of them engaged, they come 
here to earn money for an outfit, while.their lov- 
ers are similarly occupied in other provinces, 
On the coming winter, they will return to. their 
country when the rosy chains of marriage will 


reached their desti- _ 


a 

| balloon mounting, mounting upward, and was | 

on the verge of the clouds, while the Lapland 

courser had not recovered from his stupefaction. 

A prophetic fear! for some weeks after this as- 

cension, the reindeer and the aeronaut perished 

together, near Elsinore, engulphed in the waters | 

| of the Sund.” 


‘ 


confine them thenceforth to the domestic hearth. | but the 
The Dalecarlian oarswomen are generally fresh Blaporten, 
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are also . The dishes of 
e Casino, and Pierre’s establishment 


and healthy-looking ; rarely very pretty, but hon- are all famous, but Pierre bears away the 


est and well behaved. Robust 


untiring, 


they faithfully perform their task. They do not | 


compel the passenger to linger under the burning 
sun upon the water. Nothing can be more pic- 
— than their costume. pnd wear a — 
wn or in petticoat, a red vest, over whi 

is folded the ed of a white chemise, scarlet 

and -sole shoes. The last article 
conflicts with the rest of the costume. 
women of the north show great taste in dressing 
oe and persons, but very little in the 


- hotels and cafes of Stockholm, is the 


The | 


m. 
He is a Provencal who has long been setabliched 
‘in the country much to the satisfaction of resi- 
dent and visiting epicures. A speciality of these 
Djurgarden restaurants, as well as of —. 
the service. There are ve wed male waiters, 
but mostly pretty girls from Bleking, ‘a province 
where the blood is rose-hued, and 
plexion fair and ethereal. They wait on table 
with unequalled grace and dexterity. Ordinarily 
they retain their national costumes which are 
very piquante. The charm of this dress consists 


SHEPHERDESS OF KETTGERING. 


N is more 


ble than to go to Dj 

en under the of these Briscarhan 

wers. If you are alone with them, they will 

in conversation, and tell you the story of 

their lives—often a melancholy one. If, on the 

contrary, the company is numerous, they will 

H regret that the vo as been 80 

4 Many traveller has refused to land, but 

iven orders to be rowed back to Stockholm, 

he might not lose the thread of a Dalecar- 

the conclusion of a Dalecarlian 
to 


e alluded to the Dj 
the table is excellent, 


ina gery cap of velvet or lace, 


jauntily on the top of the head, which gre 
a rather saucy, but not immodest air. 

they relinquish the business of waiters for do- 
mestic life, they exchange the cap for a red or 
blue handkerchief tied under the chin. 


elegance. 

restaurant, her natural ere, or follows the 
less brilliant career of public life, she generally 
attains the same goal—m . In the first 


18 
; rise in life they assume the bonnet. But cap, 
kerchief or bonnet, the young girl of Stockholm, 
or, to give her her specific name, the piga (from 
igg, lively, alert,) wears them: with the same 
ter than the city tables, | case, _ some _ _ a servant or 
. af 
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a farmer, who has been her faithful beau. In 
the second case, she will portage gp. te Finland 
to St. Peter burg, marrying in the latter city 
some subordinate official, dazzled by her charms 
or her account of her savings. Ranking a little 

her than the piga are the needlewomen or 
milliner, and higher yet, the daughters of citizens, 
who receive a education, and are quite 
dashing characters. If we leave the inferior 
rounds of the social ladder, and rise to the high- 
est, by the golden steps which conduct to the 
summit, we find ourselves in a serene and pure 
atmosphere. The woman of the North appears 
in all her traditional splendor, chaste, severe, 


Valhalla, and qian them on the prophetic 
tripod. What the legislation of barbarous times, 
deprived them of, the moderns have restored, or 
moved by the spontaneity of their love, and the 
gentle influence of their manners. - Thus, each 
step in the progress of the Swedes has been 
marked by new tributes paid to the worship of 
woman. They have hatred only because they 


hcve raised their soval position to the same 
ight as that of the men. 

her part, the Swedish woman has striven 

to make herself more and more worthy of this 

deference. A devoted mother, a submissive 

daughter, a lovely and faithful wife, the is the 


AN INHABITANT OF LEKSAND. 


devoted to her family, beloved and respected b 

all. What an type! Much 
been said and written in praise of the beautiful 
Swedes—they deserve it all. In their beauty we 
find a brilliancy which dazzles, and a candor 
which touches us. Luminous blonde types, eyes 
blue and limpid as lakes, cheeks seeming to re- 
flect the rosy purple of the aurora borealis, a 
velvet and transparent skin, a charming figure ; 
such is the picture. They lead gentle and calm 
lives—they are intelligent and pure, and fascinate 
all who approach them. In alt time the Swedes 
have treated their women with honor. In the 
age of Odin they gave them a throne iu their 


ornament ot the domestic circle as well as the 
delight of the world of fashion. Enter a draw- 
ing-room at Stockholm, and you will be im- 
pressed with a feeling of admiration, there is 
something so pure and magfetic in all of the 
women who surround you. It is true that you 
see Paris furniture, Paris fashions and Paris 
usages—but whatof that? The national 

rises above all these borrowed decorations, and 
even a hurried glance will show that you have no 
counterfeit before you. The more the Swedish 
woman approaches her original type, the more 
beautiful and respectable she is, like those moun- 
tain rivulets whose crystal glitters with a greater 
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brilliancy as you ascend to their source. It is 
that which gives so much value to the efforts of 
Oscar to attach Sweden to its 

acting thus, he has not only elevated the 

of his race, he has exalted its beauty. 

The Swedes feel; their sympathies are never 
more ardently manifested than when their local 
pride is touched. See them at the ball or theatre, 
—what are the dances in which they mingle the 
most gaily, the plays they most warmly applaud ? 
They are their traditional dances—their national 


dramas. Does not Jenny Lind, the northern 
nightingale, owe her dearest triumph to the 


has nothing terrible, it is a ral crook adorned 
with flowers. They are delighted with sewi 
and fancy needle-work, instructive reading an 
quiet conversation. ‘There is nothing so 
ing as an hour Bre in the intimacy of a 
Swedish home. e learn there to appreciate 
that domestic life described so interestingly by 
Frederika Bremer in her celebrated novels. 
Meanwhile, the men attend diligently to busi- 
ness, for in Sweden everybody is busy; the 
burghers at the exchange or in their counting- 
rooms, the nobles at the court or in the offices. 
At Stockholm, evening commences at three or 


SWEDISH HAYMAKERS. 


national melodies of Sc@ndinavia? Social life 
at Stockholm is very varied. Balls are numerous, 
and dinner-parties frequent. They play come- 
dies and charades. There is no luxury, but an 
t simplicity. The ladies adopt Parisian 

ions, but instead of copying them with ser- 
vility, or exaggerating them to ridicule, as is 
sometimes done at St. Petersburg, they tastefully 
modify what is too outre or too exotic, to adapt 
them to their more simple manners. Outside of 
their drawing-rooms, the Swedish ladies devote 
themselves to domestic cares with activity and 
Vigneree. Their household is a little empire, 
which they rule without control, but their sceptre 


four o’clock. It is atime of animation and gay- 
ety, for everybody devotes the evening to relax- 
ation. Of all the cities of Sweden, perhaps of 
Europe, not. even excepting Paris, Stockholm is 
the most devoted to pleasure. If they earn 
money it is for the sake of spending it. Thus 
great fortunes are rare; they are in too ta 
hurry for enjoyment to hoard it up. Hence, 
that charming sociability which distinguishes 
the Swedes, and renders a residence in that 
country so ble to strangers. These rapid 
sketches of the Swedes may instruct as well as 
amuse our readers, to. most of whom the pecu- 
liarities of the people are probably unknown. 
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pened, young man,” 


THE LONG AGO. | 


BY EDWARD &. ELLIS. 


When the fevered brow is burning, 
Then life’s tide doth ebb and flow, 

Who hath not, while wearied turning, 
Conjured up the long ago. 


At the sight of some loved token, 
How will brighten memory’s ray; 
Thoughts of vows forgotten, broken, 

‘Thoughts of faces passed away. 


There’s a lock which time has faded, 
Resting still within that book ; 

Resting there as she it braided, 
When she gave affection’s look. 


Now we see upon that finger, 


Love's fond pledge which she placed there; . 


Now those songs she sang still linger, 
Like a spirit from afar. 


Now the winds go softly sighing, 
O'er her shadowed, silent tomb; 
Once our hopes there too were lying, 
Once we too werfe wrapt in gloom. 


Flowers have withered that we planted, 
Grass and weeds now fill their place; 
Grief hath lost the dirge it chanted, — 
Tn life's fiery, race. 


Wien 
Other sounds and seenes we know; 

Other forms are now before us, 
Than were in the long ago. 


> 


THE HAUNTED LIGHTHOUSE. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX, 


CHAPTER L. . 


HOW GOT TO THE LIGHTHOUSE. 
“Tr’s now four and forty yeurs ago come 
Christmas, and that’s to-morrow, that it hap- | ocean blossoms in drawing-rooms. An aqua- 
said old Captain Polwhele. 

“Four and forty years,” he added, half mourn- 
fully, as he shook the ashes from his short pipe, 
and looked at the burning embers, as if he was 
contemplating within their glowing depths a red- 
hot retrospective calendar, “‘and it seems but 
yesterday ; but I must go up and trim the lights, 
and-rub the reflectors a bit, and then I'll tell you 
all about it.” 
“T shall be very glad to hear it,” I said, as the 
old man left the little chamber where we were 
sitting—a quaint sort of a place, half bed-reom, 
and the rest cabin and parlor combined—redo- 
lent of a strong smell of lamp and tar, that 
whiffed in when the door through which he had 
Sone, opened. 
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I said it was a quaint place, such a one as I 
had never been in before, nor indeed heard of ; 
and this was the way in which I became at- 
quainted with it and its lonely inhabitant : 

On the southern coast of Wales there are 
several splendid bays, great sheets of water, 
curving inland, with magnificent sweep, with 
jutting headlands forming their eastern and 
western boundaries. One of the most beautiful 
of these indentations of the coast is well known 
to Cambrian. tourists as the bay of Swansea, 
whose sandy’ curve describes the segment of a 
circle seven miles in extent. Quitting the town 
of Swansea, one bright winter’s afternoon, for 
the purpose of reaching a small fishing village, 
called Oystermouth, where existed the remains 
of an ancient castle that I intended to sketch, I 
travelled along the “ribbed sea sand” for some 
three or four miles, and-then atthe recommenda- 
tion of another tourist, who by. chance I fell in 
with, struck off into a northerly direction, and 
'| after crossing a few hills, descended to another 


'. | amd smaller bay, which for its surpassing beauty, 


and the picturesqueness of its caves, and fresh- 
water springs, was a favorite. resort with those 
who visited that romantic region. It was not the 
easiest thing in the world to descend the precip- 
itous cliff, and reach, the sands below, but I at 
length did so, after many narrow escapes from 
falling headlong, and at length stood on the hard, 
white, sandy beach which was covered with shells 
and starfish.. The little hollows.here and there 
left full of water by the receded, tide, were alive 
-with actimiz, molluscs, and, mumberless sea 
anemonies, whose exquisite colors justly entitled 
them to the poetical designation. of “flowers of 
the sea,” At the period I am. speaking of, Mr. 
Gosse had not written his work on the “ Won- 
| ders of the Shore,” nor had ladies’ learned 
the art now so fashionable,:of..rearing these 


riam was.then an, unknown thing, or from 
the stores before me I might have stocked any 
number of those pretty scientific contrivances. 

It is astonishing haw insensible one becomes 
to the flight of time in such places. . Absorbed 
in the contemplation of cliff and cavern, beach 
and ocean, I literally tiok.“ no-note of time bat 
from its loss ;” and it was not until long shadows 
thrown by the tall cliffs which towered high over- 
head, streamed athwart the yellow sands, that J 
became aware that it was high time for me to. 
make the best of my way toward some place of 
shelter for the night, for, pedestrian-like, trusting 
chance and circumstance, I had laid down no 
plan with respect to lodgings, knowing that in 
those localities, though inns, were scarce, no 
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cottager ever refused to entertain a traveller.— 

So, disposing in sundry pockets the specimens 
‘I had picked up, and strapping my portfolio on 
my shoulders, I walked towards a point of rock 
round which I knew I must travel in order to 
reach Oystermouth ; but on arriving at the spot, 
I found that the tide, which was now fast coming 
in, already forbade all progression im that direc- 
tion. Nor was there amy time to be lost, for at 
high water the entire space of the little bay itself 
would be submerged ; it was, in fact, a bay only 
at ebb tide. What was to be done then? I 
concluded that at the other extremity of the 
land-locked space, egress would be alike impos- 
sible ; so concluding that my only alternative 
was to retarn by the way I came, I put a bold 
face on the matter, and commenced climbing the 
almost perpendicular face of the cliff, determined, 
if possible, to gradually travel sideways in the 
direction of the fishing village. 

If ever I worked hard, I did that evening, for, 
difficult as the descent had been, it was nothing 
compared with the labor, setting aside the risk, 
of climbing from one crag to another, in what 
at last became almost total darkness. It came 
on also to blow great guns, but fortunately, the 
hurricane was rather a help than a hindrance, for 
the gale blew directly from the sea into the little 
bay, and at tinres stich was its force that it fairly 
pressed me against the rock, and held me there. 
I never had so satisfactory an illustration of at- 
mospheric pressure before. The mischief of it 
was, though, that during the lulls of the blast, 
the sudden withdrawal of the pressure from with- 
out, more than onct, by throwing me off my 
guard, nearly threw me off my balance also ; but 
such was the terrible force of the gale, that I al- 
most think, had I fallen, I should have been 
fastened against the face of the cliff once more 
before I had got far down. 

I began to think I never should get to the top 
of the precipice, and was pondering the possi- 
bility of finding some large crevice in which I 
might secure shelter for the night, when looking 
upwards, I saw, or imagined I saw, the black, 
projecting point of cliff far overhead, relieved 
ageinst what seemed a faint beam of dusky, 
reddish light, at intervals appearing and disap- 
‘pearing. I knew it could not be the moon, for 
it was in its last quarter, and besides no mortal 
moon ever yet shot forth such a red tinged ray. 
Clearly it was something extraordinary—the 
zodiacal light, and the aurora borealis were suc- 
cessfully suggested and rejected, for good scien- 
tific reason—and in order to solve the mystery, 
T renewed my climbing efforts. 

I did not long remain in‘a state of uncertainty. 
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When I had reached within six feet of the sum- 
mit, the strange ray having gradually increased 
in intensity, until at last it resembled the diverg- 
ing pencil of rays from the lenses of a ‘magic 
lantern ; I was suddenly startled by what at first 
sight appeared a tall Cyclops, with one flaming 
eye, looming up through mist and darkness. For 
the space of a minute it glared steadily over the 
ocean, and then, as if satisfied with the survey, 
wheeled itself round, and looked anwinkingly 
landwards. “Hurta for the Cyclops!” I ex- 
claimed, for well enough I knew it to be the 
beacon on Scargill head, with its revolving light. 
Tired and lacerated as I was from frequent 
slippings, and contact with sharp rocks, though 
no seaman, I bade its “lustre hail,” and in afew 
minutes was loudly knocking at the door of the 
little cottage adjoining, in which the light-keeper 
resided. In such places, and at such times, 
apologies for intrusion are neither given nor 
required. 

“ It’s a rough night ; come along in, man,” was 
the greeting I received, as soon as the door 
opened. So in I went, and speedily explained 
the circumstances which had drawn me there for 
shelter. 

“ Well, young man,” observed my host, “ you 
must have had a deal of the monkey in you to 
have scaled that cliff on such a night as this ; it’s 
hard enough to do it in day-time, leave alone 
when all is dark, and a gale blowing as ’tis now. 
But come, here’s some prime Holland—it’s the 
only liquor I’ve at hand, for the government 
people don’t allow spirits to be used much in 
lighthouses ; only ile, you see, ’cause one’s apt to 
interfere with t’other—howsumever, your’e wel- 
come to what there is, and after your climb you 
must want it.” 

He was a fine, venerable, but still hardy old 
fellow, and we speedily became acquainted. His 
name, he told me was Polwhele, and he had at- 
tained the birth of lighthouse-keeper in conse- 
quence of his long and faithful services in the 
navy. His dialect had that sing-song peculiar 
to the natives of the most western English 
county; and his name was also suggestive of the 
land of tin mines and pilchard-curing. 

“ Yes,” he observed, in reply to a remark of 
mine, “it isa regular west-of-England name ; 
for as the old rhyme says : 

“ By Tre, Pol and Pen 
may know the Oornishmen.”’ 

And then warmed with the Holland, he ran on 
to tell some marvellous Cornish stories of tame 
cougers, whipping of akes, and of that famous 
Cornish gentleman, who when condemned for 
treason, to be executed, was pardoned because 
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from one end of Cormwall to the other, the stal- 
wart miners and fishermen sang a song, whose 
bold caorus was: 


“ And must Trelawney die? 
And must Trelawney die? 
Ayes thousand 
ill know the reason why!” 


‘The old wre at length relapsed into silence, 
and smoked his pipe perseveringly. Presently, 
he uttered the words with which this story 
commences : 

“It’s now four and forty years ago come 
Christmas, and that’s to-morrow, that it hap- 
pened, young man.” 

“ What happened ?” I inquired. 

“As that cliff you’ve just come up was 
climbed after dark,” he replied. And he added, 
“It warn't exactly climbed then.” 

“I don’t quite understand you,” said I. 

“Nor I don’t quite understand it, either, 
young man; and to tell you the truth, I’m glad 
you dropped in here to-night—I generally take 
care to have company on Christmas eve, and 
should have had at this moment if the storm had 
not prevented—for this is a lonely place enough, 
to say nothing of its being sometimes haunted.” 

“ Haunted! what, by a ghost, a real ghost?” 
I exclaimed. 

How delightful, I'thought to myself, to have 
fallen on such an adventure; and I forthwith 
urged Captain Polwhele, who now looked very 
grave, to tell the story, whatever it was. 

“Well,” he observed, “I aint nothing of a 
hand at spinning # yarn, and moreover, I’m 
obliged to turn in about this time, because you 
see I’ve got to be up in four hours from now, to 
trim the lights, and wipe the window-panes ; but 
(taking a bundle of ae from an old chest) 
here’s the whole it, which you can sit 
by the fire and read if you’re curious on the 
matter. "Twas written by the man who kept 
the light before me, and I found it among some 
rubbish after his death. His name was Jacob 
Varney, and a miserable old wretch he was, by 
all accounts. Some people said he was mad, 
and that this story was only fancy; but I’ve seen 
that as makes me think otherwise. When you've 
read the story you'll understand what I meant 

about some one coming up the cliff four and 
forty years ago.” 

I eagerly clutched the dingy old bundle of 
manuscript, and had settled down to peruse it, 
when I heard the old captain’s returning foot- 
steps. He entered the little room, and said, 
mysteriously : 

“I forgot, sir, Id better draw the curtain over 
this window. Thore, that willdo. Good-night, 


All being again quiet, I opened the manu- 
| seript, and read the following strange story, 
which was evidently an autobiographical frag- 
ment, written at different periods, and blistered 
allover by what might have been tear-drops— 
Heaven knows a deluge of such were needful to 
wash ome the crime which it recorded. 


CHAPTER IL 
JACOB VARNEY’S ADVENTURES. 


Tavs ran the story: “ It is not mecessary that 
I, Jacob Varney—that’s my name; it was not 
that of any relative of mine—sheald give any 
account of who my grandfathers and grand- 
mothers were. Why I’ve changed my name 
from that which ‘my godfathers and godmothers 
gave me in my baptism,’ as the church catechism 
says, is my own business. If indeed such re- 
markable relatives I ever had, if I really was 
blessed with them, all I know is, that I never 
porformed all the good things they ‘promised 
and vowed’ I should ; more’s the pity! I’ve had 
to bear my own sias on my own shoulders, and 
a heavy burden they have proved, 

“ Nor is it at all necessary to the right under- 
standing of what will follow, that I should enter 
into any details respecting my early life. Enough 
to say that it was what is called a wild one; so 
wild that when about fourteen years of age, I 
was packed off to sea—a circumstance which did 
not at all tend to the improvement of either my 
mind or my morals. It was many years before 
I again saw my native land, and when I did re- 
turn to the village in which I was born, there 
was not a single connection of old times to wel- 
come me back. But for that I cared little, I had 
too long been accustomed: to # roving life to en- 
joy domestic happiness, and so, when I had 
spent all my ready money, I walked to Bristol, 
and shipped on board a schooner bound for the 
African coast. Of course I left.a weeping girl 
behind me, but of that heregfter. 

“The captain of the vessel—his name was 
Feebin—was a devil incarnate. No sooner had 
we fairly got to sea, than be began to exhibit all 
the cruel tyranny of his disposition, and on the 
sixth day out, for sometrifiing omission of duty, 
he felled me to the deck with @ blow of his huge 
fist. It was of no use to.complain; but did I 
forget the indignity! No, it was. always my - 
creed never to forget, never to forgive; so I” 
brooded over the insult in silence, determining 
some day to pay it back, ay, and with interest 
too. 

“ And I did so. Onee,.as we lay in the mid- 


sir.” 


dle of the Benny River, I was on wateb, when I. 
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saw the second mate cautiously creeping along 
under the’bulwarks toward the place where I was 
‘stationed. It was one of those nights which are 
only to be seen in the tropics ; the stars, which 
appeared thrice the magnitude of those which 
‘are seen in northern latitudes, looked like many- 
colored globes suspended from the purple over- 
circling sky by invisible cords. That brilliant 
constellation, the Southern Cross, blazed over- 
head, a gem worthy the heaven in which it was 
set; and the only sounds which met my ear were 
the chatterings of monkeys among the trees that 
grew down to the water's edge, and the lap- 
lapping of the water against the sides of the 
schooner, as the tide ebbed rapidly. A white 
mist hung above the low, murky shores, and ex- 
tended for some distance over the surface of the 
stream; but towards the centre, where we 
lay, no fog-bank obscured the bosom of the wa- 
ter. _ To have slept on shore, inhaling that mias- 
matic vapor would have been death to an Euro- 
pean, and that was one reason why we were 
‘moored mid-stream, another was that in the po- 
sition we oecupied, we were less liable to treach- 
erous attacks from the natives. 

“ When the second mate came close to where 
I was standing, be made a sign that I should 
keep quiet, and feeling sure that some plot 
against the captain was hatching, for Tracy had 
-also been ifl-used by him, I answered the signal, 
and we soon understood each other. It appeared 
that on a previous voyage, Captain Feebin had 
overreached one of the native chiefs in a bargain, 
and that he and his people were determined to be 
revenged; this they could not do without being 
assisted by some one on board, and Tracy had 
been accordingly tampered with. I was only 
too eager to fall in with the arrangements of the 
second mate, and not the less so because a large 
amount of booty would be my share of the plun- 
der ; the schooner containing a valuable cargo of 
palm oil, ivory, and gold dust on board, she 
having just exchanged all the articles which she 
had brought out for the same. 

“When the watch was set, the next night, 
Captain Feebin mustered all his crew to see that 
none were skulking among the barracoons on 
shore, and gruffly ordered the anchor to be 
weighed at day-break. He then turned in to his 
' state-cabin bunk, and allwas quiet. But not for 
long... No sooner had the moon set behind a 
‘distant mountain range, than, emerging from 
-the bank of .mist on the left side of the river, 
‘Tracy and I saw the expected canges, some 
twenty in number, all filled with armed negroes, 
paddling cantiously towards the schooner. In a 
-yery few minutes scores of dark forms silently 


clambered up its sides and reached the deck. - 
Then, a preconcerted signal being given, a ter- 
rific shout arose, and I took my place, hatchet 
in hand, as also did Tracy, in the savage ranks. 

“ That yell—it might have startled the dead in 
their graves—awoke the captain, who, undressed 
as he was, rushed upon deck, and was instantly 
seized. In less than a minute a rope was placed 
round his neck—by me—and he was run up to the 
yard-arm, tackle having been previously ar- 
ranged. Ithad been agreed between Tracy and 
the negro that only Feebin and the first mate, 
and the supercargo, should be sacrificed; but 
when once blood flowed, none could stay the 
carnage. Only Tracy and myself were spared ! 
The work of death done, the schooner was fired, 
and then in one of the canoes we were taken on 
shore, and lodged in the house of the chief. 

“Tracy soon died of the fever of the country, 
and I narrowly escaped. I now became mixed 
up with the slave trade, and for many months 
was superintendent of one of the barracoons. A 
the end of that time, growing tired of the coun- 
try, I secured what property, in the shape of gold 
dust, I had acquired, about my person, and 
changing my name, proceeded along the coast to 
a remote settlement, Sierra Leone, and from 
thence shipped before the mast, to Kngland. I 
landed in London, and speedily plunged into all 
the dissipations of the metropolis, so that my 
money before long melted away. Reduced at 
length to my last guinea, I began to cast about 
me for the means of bettering my condition, and 
to this end I strolled into a low, water-side public 
house, used asa place of call for sailors who 
wanted a ship. 

“T had been some time in the tap-room, when 
a man entered, at sight of whom my eyes pro- 
truded from their sockets, a cold sweat bedewed 
my limbs, and my whole frame quivered. Had 
the African river given up its dead; had the 
man whom I had assisted to hang on the Bonny 
coast indeed come back to life and light? Evi- 
dently so it seemed, for before me stood Feebin, 
the captain of the schooner! I shrunk back into 
my corner, which was fortunately rather dark, 
and glanced sideways at him. Yes, there was 
no mistake, for when he spoke, I could have 
sworn to that voice among a million. From the 
conversation which ensued, I learned that he 
was picking up men for acruise among the West 
India islands, piratical I had no doubt, from a 
remark by an old tar to whom he made 
proposals. ? 

“* Why, cap’n, I don’t mind shipping along 
with you—though they do say you're a hard ’un 
on the blue water—but then it’s that sort, of 
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thing, you know, if caught.’ And Jack indivat- 
ed by a bend of his neck towards the right side, 
a pointing of his forefinger to just below his left 
ear, and a click of his tongue, what the that 
meant. 

«« Hullo,’ exclaimed another man present, 
‘don’t talk about hanging: before the captain, he 
mightn’t like such a ticklish subject.’ 

“Nor in fact did I either, just at that time, for 
I feared every moment that Feebin would put his 
eye on me. 

*** Pooh,’ said he, ‘I was in luck that time; 
when the black devils slung me up, they left me 
to enjoy the fresh air while they fired the ship, 
and as luck would have it, the flames consumed 
the end of the rope close to the belaying pin, so 
I dropped into the water and swam to the other 
side of the river, where I was sheltered by a 
planter whom I knew. But if ever I get hold 
of the fellow—one of the crew—who put the rope 
round my neck—and I’m always on the look-out 
for him—I’li give him good reason to remember 
his night’s work on the Bonny River.” 

“ You may be sure I left that place as soon as 
possible. I then made for the country, got after 
some time to my native place, and fortunately 
arrived here just as the old lighthouse-keeper 
died. I procured the situation; married, and in 
time, two children were born to me—a boy and 
a girl ; the latter of whom, as well as her mother, 
died of consumption, brought on by the bleak 
winds of the place; and the boy, who could not 
put up with my rough treatment, ran away, and 
having no trade to support him, went to sea. 
Left alone in the lighthouse, my heart gréw 
harder, and my temper fiercer than ever be- 
fore. None of the neighboring villagers cared 
to associate with me, for they believed I had 
hastened the death of my wife and daughter by 
rough usage, and that my unfatherly craelty had 


driven Henry to sea. So hating every one, and 


fearing that whenever I saw any man approach- 
ing the lighthouse, it was Feebin, toming to 
seize and punish me for attempted murder, I 
passed ten years of utter loneliness and perfect 
misery. No wonder was it that women and 
children avoided me when I was compelled to 
go to the village to make necessary purchases, 
and that when I entered the parlor of the ‘ ‘Three 
Puncheons,’ no voice greeted, no hand was 
stretched forth to bid me welcome. 


“* The ship Endeavor, Captain Feebin, from 
the West Indies, was to sail from Port Royal, 
Jamaica, with a valuable cargo on the Ist inst. 
She will probably reach this port in about six 
weeks from that day.’ 


“Such was the announcement I read in a 
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Bristol paper, as’ I sat one evening ‘by my,soli- 
tary fireside. So then my dreaded. enemy was. 
still alive, and what was worse, he was, coming’ 
to neighboring seaport. What security had 
that he would not visit my own vicinity, as, 
captains often did, and discover me in my re- 
treat? Well enough I knew what the conse- 
quences would be were I detected—neither he 
nor the law would be merciful. From that mo- 
ment I watched every fresh sail with a terrible 
interest. Something seemed to whisper in my 
ear that my doom was fixed, that a fearful catas- 
trophe was impending. But how to avert it *— 
that was the question that haunted me day and 
night. Thea I considered that something might” 
be done to prevent the calamity if I was ac- 
quainted with the appearance and peculiarities, 
if any, of the Endeavor. I had a vague notion. 
that I might procure leave of absence, and re- 
main away from my post until that ship had gone 
to sea again. So one evening, after seeing to 
the light in the lantern, I strolled to the ‘ Three, 
Pancheons,’ and calling for a can and a pipe,’ 
sat down in the chimney corner. 

“ As, in some public houses, the talk is all 
‘farm,’ or all ‘ horse,’ so in this seaside locality. 
it was naturally all ‘ship.’ I listened long  be+ 
fore anything occurred to, interest me; but at 
length the name of Endeavor caught my 
attention. 

“*Well, she is fine barque-rigged craft,’ 
observed one, ‘and makes lucky voyages gen- 
erally, though how Feebim will get along is 
another matter. People tell strange stories 
about him.’ 

“* Well, at all events, he wont sail in the, 
Endeavor any more voyages,’ observed another. 

“ * How is that ?’ I ventured to ask. 

“Why, because he has bought two-thirds of 
the Margaret, now on the stocks at Swansea, 
within two miles of where we’re sitting, and he’s 
going out in her to Cuba, to bring home copper 
ore, which will pay him a deuced deal \better., 
than sugar and coffee, at the present freights.’ 

“ That was enough for me, and after gathering 
some particulars as to the appearance of the En- 
deavor, I made the best of my way home, IL 
sat for some time moodily looking into the fire, _ 
full of dark, vague thoughts, and then I threw 
myself on my bed, but not to sleep. believe 
the devil was my companion all through that. 
night. I arose in the morning, feverish and un-. 
refreshed. My first glance was seaward; and all . 
through the day, and for many days afterwards, » 
I stood in the balcony, of the lantern, straining. 
my eyes in the direction in which I knew that 
vessel must come. So it went on, until the af- 
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ternoon of the twenty-fourth of December, when 
far away to the westward I beheld a large vessel 
beating up the channel, in the teeth of a tremen- 
dous gale which had been steadily blowing since 
the night before. 

“ Below the lighthouse, and about half a mile 
from the shore, was a bar of shifting sand, called 
the Hog’s Back, over which the waves were now 
beating with tremendous fury—indeed the light- 
house had been built for the purpose of warning 
ships of this dangerous shoal. I know not how 
it was, but as I gazed on the world of waters be- 
low, a new idea entered my mind, which caused 
a thrill of excitement to run through my frame. 
The wind was blowing on shore, and there was 
every appearance of its coming on hazy towards 
evening ; if so, and the ship continued in her 
present course, the chances were, as the currents 
set in this direction, and if she had no pilot on 
board—not a likely occurrence in such weather— 
that, the light being obscured, she would drift 
towards the shoal. Did I hope she might? 
Much more, I prayed that she might, with all 
my heart and soul. God forgive me! 

“ As I smoked my pipe that afternoon, how 


the past rose up before me. My dead wife and 


child, who lay in the churchyard near by; and 
my boy, poor Harry, who was now I knew not 
where—his features were fresh in my recollection, 
and I was trying to fancy how ten years had 
changed them, when, amid the brief lulls of the 


tempest, which now seemed to shake the tower 


to its foundations, I heard a bang, bang, bang— 
signals of distress, fired, doubtless, from the En- 
deavor. In a moment I was on the balcony of 
the lantern, and there, sure enough, for the sun 
had not yet set, I saw the ship driving madly 
along before the gale. She was apparently mak- 
ing for Swansea roads, on reaching which she 
would be safe. Her fore and main-masts had 
gone, and she answered but badly to her helm ; 
that was evident to my practised eye in a mo- 
ment, for every now and then she rolled heavily 
in the trough of the sea, as through my glass I 
could see ‘ Endeavor’ painted on her side. As 
night was fast approaching, the lighthouse alone 
would be her salvation—without its aid, to gain 
the harbor of refuge would be next to impossible. 

“*Now,’ whispered the tempting devil at my 
side, ‘now is your only chance!’ It was time to 
light the lamps, but I still lingered until the ves- 
sel was no longer discernible, although she could 
not have been more than two miles from the 
fearful shoal over which the breakers were now 
foaming and rashing with tremendous fury. 

“A lighted match applied to the lamp wicks 
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kindle one? No, I stood straining my eyes 
through the gloom, and listening intently for the 
fatal crash and shriek which I knew must come. 
And come at length it did; for all of a sudden 
a flash of lightning revealed the doomed ship on 
the summit of an immense rolling billow; then 
came the dull, heavy shock, as she struck, and 
in ten minutes’ time, fragments of the wreck, and 
portions of the cargo floated on the surges. 

“ Then I lighted the lamps, and the red re- 
flector, falling on the foam below, seemed to turn 
it into blood. Hurrying down from the lantern, 
I barred and bolted the door, hoping that the 
neglect of my.important duty had not been ob- 
served ; but in my blind madness I had quite 
forgotten that the light was a revolving one, and 
could be seen from the land as well as from the 
sea, from all points of the compass, in fact. 
And it was scarcely to be expected that a cir- 
cumstance so unusual as that of not lighting the 
lamps for nearly two hours after dark, would 
pass nnnoticed by every one. Half maddened, 
I seized an axe, and was about rushing up stairs 
in order to purposely damage the machinery, so 
that I might have some excuse ready, when I 


heard a tap at the little window, opposite the 


foot of my bed, and at the same instant a fearful 


wailing cry, such a cry as mortal ear never before 
heard, rose and died away upon the blast. 

“‘I stood where I was, seemingly rooted to the 
spot, and almost petrified with Horror. Suddenly 


the tapping at the window-pane was repeated, 
and at the same moment the logs on the fireplace 


blazed up fiercely. I glanced towards the window, 
and there, pressed against the glass, was a human 
face! Its eyes glaring fiercely at me ; its cheeks 
pale; its lips blue; and the long black hair of its 
head mixed with tangled seaweed, streaming 
with brine. I rushed to the end of the chamber, 
but those eyes ever followed me. God of mercy! 
the countenance was that of my son! Burying 
my face in my hands, I sought to shut out the 
fearful vision ; and when I again ventured to 
look towards the window, the face was no longer 
there. For a moment I believed that I had been 
deceived by my excited fancy, and under this 
impression ran to the outside of the window, 
thinking I might find some one there who had 
escaped from the wreck. But no, there was not 
a trace of any human being to be found. 

“A miserable Christmas eve did I spend all 
alone in that dreary place. As soon as daylight 
dawned, I took a tumbler full of spirits to steady 
my shattered nervous system, and hurried to the 
edge of the cliff. As it became lighter, I could 
see on the beach far below, many fragments of 


would have saved that ship and its crew. Did I 


the wreck, and some dead bodies. Actuated by 
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an irresistible impulse, I hurried down the rocks, 
and then with trembling hands turned over a 
body which lay on its face. I knew it in an in- 
stant by a mole on the left cheek bone—it was 
that of Harry! my boy Harry! And I was his 
murderer! And for what?. Intelligence reached 
me the same day that only one man had escaped 
from the wreck; he had lashed himself to a 
spar, and was cast shore some miles distant, and 
now lay in a cottage‘ near Swansea—it was 
Captain Feebin !” 


Here the manuscript ended. Its perusal had 
much excited me, and just as I concluded, a 
suddén gust of wind shaking the casement, drew 
my attention thereto. Walking towards it, I 
drew aside the curtain, and there, to my unspeak- 
able horror, was a pale, ghastly, imploring face, 
whose dull eyes glared in upon the room! I ut- 
tered a wild shriek, and fell forward on the floor. 

“ Nonsense, perhaps, after all, ’twas all your 
fancy, young man,” said Captain Polwhele, who 
picked me up, and restored me to consciousness. 
But to this day I am unconvinced. 

“« By the way,” I asked of the captain, “ what 
became of the villain, Varney ?” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ you see no direct charge 
could be brought against him, as the revolving 
apparatus was found to he out of order; but he 
had warning to leave the post; and three weeks 
afterward—during which time I suppose he 
wrote out that story you’ve been reading—his 
body was found smashed to a jelly on the sands 


at the bottom of the cliff.” 
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WHOLESOME EDUCATION. 

Of all the know-nothing persons in this world, 
commend us to the man who has “ never known 
a day’s illness.” Heis a moral dunce; one who 
has lost the greatest lesson in life, who has 
skipped the finest lecture in that great school of 
humanity, the sick chamber. Let him be versed 
in mathematics, profound in metaphysics, a ripe 
svuolar in the classics, a bachelor of arts, or 
even 2 doctor of divinity, yet is he one of those 

ntlemen whose education has been neglected. 

‘or all his college acquirements, how interior is 
he in wholesome knowledge to the mortal who 
has had but a quarter’s gout or a half-year of 

ue !—how infinitely below the fellow-creature 
who has been soundly taught his tic-douloureux 
thoroughly grounded in the rheumatics, an 
deeply learnt in the scarlet fever! And yet, 
what is more common than to hear a great hulk- 
ing, florid fellow bragging of an ignorance, a 
brutal ignorance, that he shares in common with 
the pig and bullock, the generality of which die, 
a without ever having experienced a 

y’s indisposition !—Zhomas Hood. 


ELOQUENCE. 
Eloquence, that charms and burns, 
Startles, soothes, and wins by turns.—CuNca. 


BY-AND-BY. 
BY ELIPHALET BOLTON. 


Where'er heavy hearts are beating, 

Comes the gentle whispered greeting, 

Hope’s sweet voice is e’er repeating, 
By-and-by' by-and-by! 

Chase the tear-drop, check the sigh, 

Joy is coming by-and-by! 


Rosy childhood’s pulse is bounding, 

To that magic whisper’s sounding, 

Telling of the joys abounding 
By-and-by, hy-and-by. 

Haste the moments, let them fly— 

Joys, we'll grasp them by-and-by. 


To the student, pale and weary, 

Through the night-hours, long and dreary, 

Steals an echo soft, yet cheery, 
By-and-by! by-and-by! 

Flinch not, pause not, guerdon high 

Shall reward thee by-and-by! 

To him across the ocean foaming, 

Far from home and loved ones roaming 

Floats an echo through the gloaming, 
By-and-by! by-and-by! 

Thrills the warm heart, lights the eye, 

With thoughts of meeting by-and-by. 

The watcher by some loved one lying 

Wan and helpless, to her sighing 

Hears angelic tones replying, 
By-and-by! by-and-by! 

Watch and pray—the languid eye 

Health shall brighten by-and-by. 

The mourner by the green grave weeping, 

Where a cherished form is sleeping, 

Hears a spirit softly speaking, 
By-and-by! by-and-by! 

Dear one, lift thy thoughts on high, 

We ehall meet thee by-and-by! 


THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


“ me a story, Pierre.” 

The lips that spoke so winningly were rosy-red 
and very beautiful. The cheeks, now flushed 
with the color of health, had deep dimples; the 
eyes were all alight with the steady flame of hap- 
piness and contentment that would have made 
them very lovely even if they had not beem so 
very blue, so lustrous and almond-shaped. 

Pierre Lasselle was the son of French parents. 
He was by birth an American citizen, loved his 
country, had been well-educated in its schools 
and its principles of government. He had not, 
at the time our story opens, been long wedded to 
his fairy of a bride. Intended for a profession 
by his parents, who were very proud of their 
good and handsome son, he had in only this one 
thing gone counter to their wishes, having from 
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his youth had an unconquerable desire to be a 
farmer. And a farmer he accordingly became 
—a model farmer, a prince of farmers; and at 
the age of twenty-eight had won himself a farm, 
a cottage and a wife, all his very own. At first 
sight, Emily looked too delicate to be a farmer’s 
bride. She had never labored very hard, but 
she could oversee and manage capitally; and 
fragile and timid as she seemed, no mistress was 
ever more quickly and willingly obeyed. 

It was a whistling December night. The large 
room in which the handsome couple sat was well 
lighted, for in addition to the globe lamp on the 
small table beside them, the great logs piled in 
the ample fireplace threw up broad sheets of 
flame, sometimes, in their ambitious attempts to 
outshine the lesser light, overlapping the brass 
fender, upon one end of which the toe of a 
shining boot rested, peeping from beneath Emi- 
ly’s blue’dress. The family room was one of 
Emily’s planning. It had wide, pleasant win- 
dows, over which were looped long curtains of 
muslin, the inner coverings being green shades. 
At the great bay-window in the centre, stood 
Emily’s work-table and guitar, a vase of flowers, 
and more than thirty pots of plants arranged on 
a fanciful stand, all showing the skill and care 
that were bestowed on them by their young 
mistress. There were pictures on the walls, and 
little busts on brackets; there were comfortable 
easy-chairs, hanging-shelves filled with books, 
bird-cages whose inmates nestled their little 
heads under golden wings, secure in the love 
that had so long protected them. 

How could Pierre Lasselle help being very 
happy, surrounded by all these comforts, these 
luxuries, and sitting opposite that beautiful little 
lady, whose red lips had just said, “tell me a 
story, Pierre?” 

He threw the paper down that had almost ab- 
sorbed his whole attention, kissed his wife, 
stretched his slippered feet more comfortably 
over the bright colors of the rug, as he replied to 
her question by asking another. 

“A story, Em? Well, let me see! I don’t 
think of anything to-night, and after wading 
through that horribly dull political paper, I don’t 
know as IJ have imagination enough left to invent 
one. What sort of a story will you have ?—a 
ghost story ?” 

“O, nothing horrible, if you please—nothing 
of spirits who walk of nights—nothing of trea- 
son or murder—but something of love! some- 
thing most charmingly romantic! It seems so 
cosy here! and I’m just in the mood.” 

“Well, let me see!” returned Pierre, mus- 
ingly. Then snapping his fingers and smiling, 
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till Emily wondered how deep that dimple’ did 
go in, he exclaimed: “There! just the thing. 
Strange I never thought of it before! Em, I’ve 
gota capital story, and I shall call it, ‘The 
Double Marriage.’” 

“Good!” cried Emily, clapping her hands ; 
“ now if it were only true !” 

“Tt is true,” returned Pierre; “and the 
actors— But never mind! I’ll speak of that, 
when I get through. 

“In the first place, it happened in an old 
French city, Chartres, that with its twin towers 
has been famous in history, you know. Its 
characters or heroes were students from Paris— 
all of them madcaps, wild with youth and high 
spirits, enjoying a vacation. They were foot- 
travellers just for the pleasure of the thing. 
Every day they would stop at some old inn and 
get their meals, or else, buying up a round lot of 
provisions, they would hire a man and his little 
cart, and stop as they pleased, dining under the 
shadows of lofty elms, spreading their repast 
upon the grass. As I told you, they were merry 
fellows, and drank, no doubt, plenty of wine ; so 
that they were always ready for what they ealled 
a high old time. 

“As they neared Chartres, there was a great 
din. Men rode by, blowing trumpets and pro- 
claiming some great show. Now and then, a 
band with a dozen instruments filled the air with 
rude bursts of melody. The citizens wore eager 
faces ; their daughters sat at the front windows 
and looked out. The peasants were attired in 
holiday costume, and the whole city seemed 
alive with mirth and festivity. 

«We will put up at the great-inn,’ said the 
leader of the students, a handsome-faced youth 
with light, glistening curls hanging over his 
collar. “ Let us pretend that we are the sons of 
noblemen y nothing will be too good for us, you 
know. We will get the best beds, the best ta- 
bles, and the best seats at the theatre.’ 

“‘Agreed!’ cried the others. And with a 
shout of congratulation, they went on within the 
limits of the city, dusted their clothes, shook 
their caps and themselves into decent order, and 
marched in a rollicking sort of way up to the 
hotel, demanding attention and showing their 
money. 

“The landlord was extremely, nay extrav- 
agantly polite ; but sacre! he couldn’t accommo- 
date the gentlemen—no, not if they were grand 
dukes or reigning monarchs. He was profuse 
in his expressions of regret; would rather his 
right eye had been plucked out, his right arm cut 
off, or even his neck dislocated, than disappoint 
the young gentlemen. But par dieu! what could 
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heto? They saw how it was—every room, 
every bed, every seat, every standing-place 
taken up long before the last week. It wasa 
terrible disappointment to him, but so it was. 

“And so it was to the students, who conferred 
together as to the expediency of their demand- 
ing shelter at any risk, and ensconcing their 
pseudo noble forms in the couches to be occu- 
pied by country merchants, mechanics and peas- 
ants. Meanwhile a white-faced, green-eyed 
youth had gone towards ‘mine host,’ and whis- 
pered in his ear. The landlord’s face grew 
bright, as with an approving nod, he said : 

“* Truly I never thought of it, young men! 
The Widow Britteng, who lives not far from 
here—she has a spacious house, and nobody oc- 
cupies it but herself and her pretty daughter! 
Ah, Mademoiselle Louise is herself worth see- 
ing! She is the belle of Chartres, and more than 
one worthy man sighs in vain at her feet.’ 

“*We wish the best accommodations,’ said 
the foremost speaker, curtly; ‘we are willing 
and able to pay liberally. If the Widow Brit- 
teng could lodge us for a night, or a week, she 
would lose nothing by it.’ 

“The landlord made a profound bow, said 
that the widow never took lodgers in her life, be- 
ing a lady who had once enjoyed a large for- 
tune, but he was sure she would exert herself to 
the utmost to take care of the noblemen, adding 
that if they had a mind, they might enjoy the 
comforts of his table, and he went on to give 
them a list of the delicacies he expected to 
serve up. 

“Tt was all soon arranged, and the wild young 
fellows were admitted to madame’s house, and 
given the liberty of her handsome parlor. The 
furnishing of this room was elegant, but the fur- 
niture was of the last century, though so cun- 
ningly kept, that it seemed to have come bat 
yesterday from the upholsterer’s. A lute, a little 
pianoforte, and a box of music, spoke mutely of 
& womanly presence. 

“That is the belle of Chartres!’ he with the 
handsome face and light, soft, curling hair, sud- 
denly exclaimed. 

“ He pointed to a portrait in an antique frame 
—a picture that gave evidence of very poor 
artistic skill, but whose beauty broke through the 
false shading and bad coloring like a glorious 
landscape seen through a shattered pane. 

“The face was very youthful, quite childish in 
expression, and evidently belonged to a girl of 
fifteen or sixteen. The dark eyes, long, thick 
lashes, dimpled lips (just like yours, Em), and 
curly, waving locks rippling over the shoulder, 
towards which the face was archly turned, made 
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an instant and dangerous impression on the 
fancy of Louis. He looked so long and hard, 
that his companions began to laugh and jest, af- 
ter the manner of frolicksome students, and to 
repeat the pathetic declaration of the landlord 
that many a man was kneeling at her feet, ready 
to die for a look or word of encouragement. 

“*Pshaw! it would be an easy capture for 
me!’ he said with a curling lip. ‘I have only to 
give her a few soft looks, insinuate something 
about my noble father, and the madame my 
mother, and she would melt as easily as sealing- 
wax.’ 

“*A hundred francs to your gold watch that 
she gives you neither look nor word.’ 

“A thousand francs to your hundred that I 
win her consent to go to the priest and there be 
made my wife.’ 

“ What! would you marry her?’ asked one of 
his companions, in a low voice. 

‘Louis was flushed with wine. Usually reck- 
less and impulsive, his brain, inflamed now be- 
yond its natural heat, urged him beyond reason. 

“* Yes,’ he replied ; ‘I would marry her, just 
to show that the thing could be done. One is 
not always obliged to live with a wife,’ he added, 
with a heartless laugh. 

“ Even the wild students were shocked at this ; 
but after a moment of reflection, one of them, 
clapping his hands, said it would not be a bad 
joke. They had come out expressly for an ad- 
venture, and here was one thrown right in their 
way. 
“* The landlord need not have told us about 
this Louise ; but now that he has, and we are on 
a bout for fun, let’s make the most of it. The 
trouble is, more than one of us may want to lay 
siege to this pretty damsel; if'so, what then, 
Master Louis? ©, you need not fear that I 
shall forget to address you in a manner befitting 
your assumed rank before company, but to- 
gether, we are unnobled.’ ty 
“What then? said Louis, haughtily, lifting 
his slight form ; ‘why, nothing then. I tell you, 
I will carry her off before and in spite of you 
all—that willI! But how shall I contrive to 
meet her? It is evident her mother is very 
chary of this fine gem, and if she can help it, 
we shall not see the pretty Louise for a twelve- 
month of Sundays, if we stay as long. But let 
me alone for managing; I'll contrive to meet 
this paragon in some way, and see if I don’t win 
my bet!’ 

“They took supper at the hotel, and then 
wended their way to the old hall, where great 
staring placards announced that ‘Monsieur’ 
this and ‘Mademoiselle’ that, ‘ performers. of 


his majesty’s theatre,’ were to delight the wonder- 
loving eyes of the Chartresites. It was a long, 
low hall, of no particular architecture, and fur- 
nished with seats below and seats above, in 
humble imitation of a real theatre. It was bril- 
liantly lighted, however; and the stage, when 
the great green curtain went up, displayed quite 
an amount of pretty scenery, which it is likely 
the performers canied about rolled up on long 
poles, plenty of which our students had seen 
sticking from sundry wagons. 

“The audience had gathered early, the better 
classes filling the most prominent seats, and a 
set of more contented or expectant faces never 
was seen. Whole families sat together, quietly 
eating bon bons. Every eye was turned to the 
young students, as they entered and moved 
towards a seat which they had taken the precau- 
tion to bargain for. People had been wondering 
who it could be for whom the very orchestra 
seemed waiting ; for it happened that fiddles, 
trombones and kettle-drums struck up the in- 
stant they appeared at the door. This was fa- 
vorable, and with haughty looks they followed up 
the effect, seated themselves, when the first one 
who had entered, turning his eyes, found himself 
beside the charming Louise. 

“The mother saw the close proximity, and 
seemed inclined, at the first, to change seats 
with her daughter; but the recollection of a 
card she had picked up directly after supper, in- 
scribed “ Duc de Jevours,”’ made her resigned, 
even in permitting the elegant Louis to look and 
the sweet Louise to blush, without the slightest 
questioning of lip or eye. 

“ Louise was much more lovely than her pic- 
ture. Her lustrous eyes sparkled, her rich lips 
moved, and the fine vermeil color upon her 
clear, dark cheeks came and went with every 
passing emotion.. Louis was only afraid that he 
should love her too dearly, and regret his rash 
promise; it seemed so cruel, as the innocent 
young creature sat by his side, to be forming 
plans to capture a heart which had probably, as 
yet, never loved, and doom it to humiliation 
and anguish ! 

“The acting upon the rough stage was little 
seen by Louis ; perhaps, also, Louise did not en- 
joy it as, in her little chamber, she had thought 
she should an hour before dusk. She certainly 
felt somewhat nervous, and not a little flattered 
that this handsome and distinguished-looking 
young man should notice her so much; and her 
timid heart, despite the consciousness of her 

bellehood, beat faster than it had ever beat 
before under the glances of any man. 

“A week passed on. Louis had won the con- 
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fidence of the mother and the heart of the 
daughter. His heart, which was naturally good, 
pained him that he was using deception towards 
two such confidiig beings—for they implicitly 
believed all that he said. But having begun by 
deception, he had either to unmask himself 
to their contempt and his honor, or to continue 
the wretched play which seemed now anything 
but sport to him. The advice and the jeers of 
his companions stimulated him to pursue the 
latter and less honorable course. 

“Ts was nearing the close of the vacation. 
The students sat together in a room at the hos- 
telry. On a round table were placed glasses and 
bottles of winé. Cards and pipes were before 
them. 

“* Our young count looks rather sober over 
his victory,’ said one of them. ‘His heart mis- 
gives him, poor fellow! he will lose the bet.’ 

“«By no means,’ exclaimed Louis, sharply, 
clearing the cloud which had indeed settled 
upon his brow; “I am nearer than ever to 
winning.’ 

“« How can that be, when we start for Paris 
to-morrow afiernoon in the first diligence ? our 
legs ‘not being, as at the first of the journey, ani- 
mated with anticipation. Ah, I predict that you 
will lose your bet!’ 

« «And I, and I,’ said other voices. 

“Louis silently swallowed glass-full after 
glass-fullof wine. There was ared color on his 
cheek, and his eye flashed {fitfully. 

“<« Gentlemen,’ said Louis, huskily, ‘will you 
all be witnesses of my marriage ?” 

“They answered ‘ yes,’ with one accord. 

“«Then I invite you to be present in this 
room to-morrow morning, at the hour of nine. 
The priest will be in waiting, and the ceremony 
will take place.’ 

“* What! a real priest?’ exclaimed one. ‘I 
thought that to-day one of us might personate his 
holiness, and so you—’ 

“*Man! do you take me for a demon? ex- 
claimed Louis, springing from his seat, shaking 
his long, fair hair back, and confronting the last 
speaker. 

“The young man shrank away from his burn- 
ing eyes. 

“* Confess now that you love her and intend 
to take her to Paris,’ said another; ‘you could 
both manage to live capitally on love and hope.’ 

“*T shall confess nothing,’ replied Louis, 
sternly. ‘I have arranged matters with her con- 
sent. The priesthas been told his story ; Louise, 
hers. After we are married, I shali set off for 
the capital, alone and on foot. As to whether I 
ever come back, or Louise follows me, that con- 
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cerns none but myself. I shall win my bet, and 


you willlose. Do you understand?” 

“‘* He is in a queer mood, at any rate,’ said 
one of the young students. ‘If we don’t stop 
bantering him, there will be blood shed. Well, 
sir count,’ he added, turning to the young man, 
‘I give you joy of your conquest; and permit 
me to say that a sweeter bride to grace any for- 
tune, it would be hard to meet with.’ 

“The lips of the rash Louis quivered a little, 
his eyes sparkled with a sudden joy, and he 
grasped the young man’s hand tightly in his own. 

“The next morning came without clouds. 
Louise, dressing herself very carefully, told her 
mother she was going out to shop. 

“*That is ‘right, my daughter,’ her mother 
said, glancing up from her work; ‘and take a 
long walk beside. I see you have been looking 
pale for some days past. I am sorry I cannot go 
out with you, but Pauline will be company. 
Pauline has been in my house now ever since 
you were born. She is a good creature, loves 
you dearly, and would deny you nothing.’ 

“Yes, mother—Pauline will go,’ said Louise, 
with trembling lips. ‘May I not kiss you, 
mother ?” 

“* Certainly, love,’ said the widow, looking up 
in some surprise and presenting her forehead. 
‘Are you well enough, my child? Are you sure 
you can bear the exertion? ‘ Do call a carriage, 
if you are fatigued in the least.’ 

“* Yes, mother,’ said the lovely young girl, as 
she drew her veil down and went out. 

“She had not gone far, and had purchased 
but a few trifles, when she ordered her nurse to 
call a carriage. The two entered, and the driver 
set them down at the old inn. Ina room ofthat 
old inn were assembled the students, each fur- 
nished with a small bouquet. Louis stood 
among them—very pale, but smiling. The rest 
tried to jest and laugh, but they could not suc- 
ceed. It seemed as if they were smitten with a 
sudden panic. Even they were touched, as the 
beautiful girl entered, on the arm of the nurse 
who was to personate her mother. Louise 
walked feebly; Louis sprang forth and sup- 
ported her, whispering something in his own 
lover-like way. ‘The priest asked no questions, 
evidently feeling that he had none to ask, and 
the solemn ceremony was gone through with. 
Then the almost fainting girl went away, as she 
had come, with her nurse ; and Louis, with white 
but determined lips, made preparation to leave 
Chartres.” 

“©, what did become of them both?” asked 
Emily, her whole manner betraying intense in- 
terest. “I do hope he was honorable; I do 


hope he did not desert her; for in some way I 
have grown quite attached to poor, wicked 
Louis. Tell me the conclusion, quick; I hope 
it is good.” 

“As quick as I can, Emily ; bat you know I 
am telling a story, and must not anticipate. 
Louis went back to Paris a changed man. He 
did indeed love, passionately love, Louise. He 
asked for no higher blessing than to call her 
wife. His resolution was taken. He could toil 
and save, and study, and become worthy to pro- 
claim her as his openly. He had told her all his 
story; even the jest, the bet, the counterfeit— 
yes, to the lowering of self-respect. He had 
opened his heart to her, and shown her just what 
he was, and she did not despise him—on the’ 
contrary, loved him more that he had conquered 
himself. But her mother’s heart was set upon 
seeing her wedded to arich man. She had am- 
bitious views for her handsome Louise. Who 
could tell but that, with her beauty, she might 
marry a title? So the little brave-hearted girl 
took upon herself a great responsibility. It was 
wrong—very wrong ; but of course she did not 
stop toreason. So she pledged herself and the 
nurse to secrecy. 

‘‘A correspondence had been arranged, and 
the repentant Louis wrote often to his wife, but 
dared not yet trust himself in her presence. He 
wrote on, but after a few months, replies were 
not sent. This was very strange. He wrote 
again, and waited with feverish impatience; no 
answer. Then he hurried to Chartres; the 
house was empty—none knew where the widow 
and her daughter had gone. Some said they 
had gone to England—some to Germany ; but 
all was vague, uncertain, mysterious. Nearly 
crazed, he returned to his home to be smitten 
with a fever of the brain, during which he raved 
about his wife, his bride, his good and beautiful 
Louise ; and none knew what it meant, save the 
four students who accompanied him to Chartres. 

“Poor Louis recovered, made a few more 
fruitless efforts to find the idol of his heart, and 
then settled quietly and sorrowfully to his 
studies. He gave his whole attention to fame. 
She was his mistress, his wife, his all. Not that 
he did not think of Louise, and at times mourn 
her loss passionately ; for he was fixed in his de- 
termination never to marry. : 

“ Only five years had rolled away, and Louis 
was 4 brilliant and promising lawyer. He had 
found many friends, and wealth came pouring 
in. He became so wedded to his business, so 
eager after success, that at last his health gave 
way, and it seemed as if premature old age was 


beginning to come te the young man of twenty- 
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five. It was proposed that he should travel ; he 
consented to an arrangement, made expressly 
for him, and accompanied some friends to 
America. There, in the capital of our country, 
he met with the first lady in whom he had ever 
taken the slightest interest, since his unfortunate 
matriage. Miss Brentworth was a superb wo- 
man—a gifted, glorious creature—gentle as 
beautiful, beloved by all who knew her, distin- 
guished for her wit and elegance among all the 
belles that gathered in the metropolis. 

“To her he bowed down; he could not help 
it. Some controlling impulse kept him ever by 
her side, and he grew to worship her as an angel 
of light. She encouraged him. Not another 
man did she sosmile upon. Scholars and sen- 
ators had contended for her hand; all had been 
courteously denied. But to Louis shé was all 
affability. There was a terrible struggle in his 
mind. It was evident that she expected and was 
willing to be won; but whenever he thought of 
proposing, a cold perspiration broke over him, 
and the consciousness that he was bound by the 
strongest ties to another, prevented the declara- 
tion so eagerly looked for. Alas, he had not the 
power to resist! He allowed himself to think 
that Louise was dead—tost, at any rate, to him. 
In a moment when passion had mastered him, 
he declared, was accepted—they were married !”” 

*Q, too bad! too bad!” exclaimed the sensi- 
tive Emily, her eyes filling with tears. 

“ He was well punished for it,” said Pierre, 
smiling a little. “ Remorse gave him no rest. 
His great love and his great grief were consum- 
inghim. He grew restless, miserable, and one 
day, feeling that he could endure the burden no 
longer, decided upon telling al! to his wife, and 
then leaving her free.” 

“Surely,” cried Emily, “he was not going to 
kill himself ?” 

“ Even so,” replied Pierre. “ His brain was 
diseased ; he had agonized over his own frailty 
till there was no longer a healthy action, and 
suicide seemed his only relief. One day he 
gathered courage, and with great sighs of con- 
trition, confessed : 

“O, what did she say?” cried Emily. “If it 
had been you, I should have dropped dead on 
the spot.” 

“ She neither did that, nor fainted, but calmly 
said, ‘I know all aboutit.’ That seemed worse 
and worse, until she loosened her hair, bared her 
neck, and exclaimed—‘ Louis! Louis! do you 
not yet recognize me ?” 

“No wonder the man fell at her feet as one 
entranced. It was Louise ; but so changed from 


beauty to beauty, changed in stature, complex- 


ion, fullness, that it was not singular that he had 
won his first love without knowing it.” 

*« O, that is glorious!” And Emily sprang up, 
threw herself upon Pierre’s neck, and wept for 


“It seems,’ said Pierre, as soon as she would 
let him go on, “the old nurse died and revealed 
her secret on her death-bed. The mother was 
frightfully angry. Having consulted with a rich 
brother, he advised her to change her name and 
that of her daughter, and leave the country, add- © 
ing that if she would go to the United States, 
where he had long wished to settle, he would 
adopt Louise and leave her his fortune. 

“Poor girl! She tried every stratagem with- 
out success. She sent letters from America ; 
they never reached her husband. Finally she 
thought he had forgotten her; and when her 
mother and uncle were both dead, and she still 
refused offer after offer, she became known farand 
wide as the eccentric beauty—the prize whom 
nobody might ever capture.” 

“This, then, was all true—was it?’ asked 
Emily, still snuggling up against Pierre’s broad 
chest. 

“ Solemnly true,” replied Pierre ; “for Louise 
was my mother, and Louis my father.” 

Emily gave another cry of astonishment and 
delight. The clock at that moment struck eight 
—there was a knock at the outer door, and pres- 
ently Pierre ushered in a tall, venerable man, 
and a handsome, yet graceful woman, though 
long past her prime. Emily gave them the best 
seat by the fire, and then told them of what she 
had just heard. And they all laughed heartily 
—though in the eyes of the aged father and 
mother there were a few drops that were not 
born of mirth. 

DESPERATION OF ZEALOTS. 

The Mormon power of resistance is generally 
under-estimated. It is forgotten that they are 
nearly all back-woodsmen, skilled in the use of 
arms, accustomed to camp-life and familiar with 
every pass and hiding place in the bleak moun-. 
tains that surround them. In addition, the more 
ignorant among them believe themselves under 
the direct protection of the Lord of Hosts, who 
will strengthen their prophets, and send confu- 
sion on their enemies. We once had a conver- 
sation with an old man of Salt Lake, who had 
been so mutilated at the Far West that he was 
unable to walk. He showed where a rifle ball 
had, as he believed, passed directly through the 
neck, crushing the bone, and leaving visible 
scars on either side. The scars were there, and 
nothing could convince the aged Saint that the 

reservation of his life had not been miraculous. . 
The wife and dauyhters testified to the interven- 
tion of Heaven, and after relating the circum- 
stances, the old man lifted up his tremulous 
hands, and “ glorified the God of Israel.” 
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DO YOU REMEMBER? 


BY J. W. VAN NAMEB. 


And ran a rippling rill?— 
The little rustic bower, 
O’errun with trumpet-vine, 
Where wreaths of fragrant flowers 
For thee I used to twine? 


The lawn in front the cottage, 
Where the clover used to grow; 
Beside the laughing brook, 
Whose waters gently flow; 
The path upon the hillsi‘e, 
Where the violets used to bloom: 
°Twas there we used to wander 
At twilight’s deepening gloom. 


TRUE LOVE AND FALSE. 


BY MARGARET VERNB. 


I think nothing so suddenly and effectually 
brings a woman to her senses regarding the true 
state of her affections as a dangerous rival. By 
this, I mean, that though she may look with the 
utmost apparent indifference upon all the gen- 
tlemen of her acquaintance, and consider her- 
self as standing in a perfectly heart-whole relation 
to every one of them, let but another woman, 
be she more or less brilliant than herself, cross 
the limits she has marked out as the boundary of 
her own peculiar and inalienable queenship, and 
she is awake at once, with all her weapons in 
order to dispute the progress of the audacious 
encroacher; and ten to one before the battle is 
ended, she will discover some particular one 
among her wavering subjects, whom she is 
especially desirous of covering from the attacks 
of her enemy. , Ten to one, she will find that 
all the while she has been asleep at her post, or 
lying among her inactive forees with colors 
down and sentinels off guard, the little god has 
been riddling her heart with his magical arrows, 
till, for the life of her, she cannot count a single 
pulse in the whole of that treacherous organ, 
that is not beating and fluttering with an emotion 
which has smuggled itself into her bosom with- 
out her knowledge. I draw the above conclusion 
from my own experience, which I will now relate. 
_ I called Edgar Richards my cousin, although 
he was only nominally so, being but the adopted 
son of the uncle and aunt with whom I went to 
reside after the death of my widowed mother. 
We were firm friends Edgar and I—from the 
first of our acquaintance. Bat I never thought 


of loving him, or imagined the possibility of 
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. such a thing; until he began to talk to me about 
his beautiful cousin, Agnes Browne,—whom I 
had never seen, and if the truth must be known, 
never wapted to. I said I had never thonght of 
loving. Trae, Thad dreamed such intangible 
visions of love and happiness as must ivevitably 
come to every womanly woman, earlier or later. 
But they were all hero-less romances, ainiless 
fancies, air castles that I was content to build for 
thé mere pleasure of building, without stopping 
to look for foundation or completeness. I cannot 
remember so far back that I did not have a lover ; 
but he was always an ideal one—a combination 
of all that was honorable and manly, strong, 
upright and pure. I had never paused to trace 
resemblances, either real or imaginary, between 
that and any man of flesh and blood—least of 
all Edgar Richards. 

I could not account for the decided feeling of 
annoyance that possessed me when he first com- 
menced telling me about his cousin Agnes. He 
talked of his visits to her, read me passages from 
her letters, showed me a crayon sketch of her 
which he had drawn from memory, and talked 
my patience threadbare with his eulogiums. 
Cousin Agnes was beautiful, cousin Agnes was 
brilliant, cousin Agnes was graceful, charming, 
sweet, intelligent, bewitching, — adorable, if I 
might believe half the complimentary adjectives 
which he exhausted in her praise. 

Bnt the time came when I was to judge of her 
charms for myself. During the absence of my 
uncle and aunt on a protracted summer: visit, 
Edgar wrote a pleading note to his favorite 
cousin, telling her how lonely the old homestead 
was, and begging her to take pity upon its dis- 
consolate inmates, and revive them by a few 
weeks’ enjoyment of her sunshiny presence. 
The result of the matter was, that in less than a 
week after the sending of the letter, we hailed 
the arrival of Miss Agnes Browne; who, to use 
her own words, had “ come to rusticate and’ see 
cousin Edgar.” It was very evident to me 
which motive influenced her the most strongly. 

There is sometimes a silent antagonism,—a 
sort of magnetic’ repulsion carried on by quick 
glances, careless gestures, and an invisible spirit 
of bitterness which finds no perfect outward 
expression, yet, it is none the less keenly felt in 
its effects because it works in secret and im si- 
lence. Such a@ ‘warfare commenced between, 
Agnes Browne and I at our first meeting. I 
could not but pronounce her beautiful. Any 


one looking into her radiant blue eyes, watching 
the crimson flushing of her cheeks, or the red 
curve of her dainty lips, would have been insane 


to pronounce a different verdict. She was grace- 
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ful, how could she be otherwise, with her slender, 
swaying figure, her matchless proportions and 
faultless symmetry of form! Brilliant, bewitch- 
ing,—everything I had heard her painted, and 
yet I shrank with instinctive repugnance from 
her courteous greeting, and the soft clasp of her 
delicate white hand. 

I will not go into a minute detail of the 
weeks that followed. It will be sufficient if I 
tell you that I saw another monopolizing atten- 
tions that previously had been entirely mine, and 
saw it with a pang of envy. It was Agnes 
Browne’s musical voice that sung Edgar’s favor- 
ite songs—her smile of appreciation and sympathy 
instead of mine, that he learned to wait and 
watch for. I saw it all with the sharpened vision 
born of a disturbed and wakened heart. I saw 
it, and rebelled against the knowledge that came 
with it—the knowledge that I loved Edgar 
Richards with the first, pure, absorbing, passion- 
devotion of my womanhood. It was a bitter, 
galling truth for a proud woman to learn, and I 
tried to shut it out from my thoughts. As well 
might I have attempted to hide myself from the 
air of heaven and still breathe. 

One other had possession of my secret. Need 
I say it was my rival? I knew it by the victo- 


rious, almost boastful way in which she queened 
it over me; the inimitable and apparently .un- 


conscious manner in which she managed to keep 
her dazzling, radiant loveliness in perpetual con- 
trast with my plainness and awkwardness; the 
graceful sweetness with which she treated me in 
presence of others, and the haughty, exultant air 
which she put on when we were alone together. 
One morning I went into the garden to gather 
some roses for the parlor vases. The sunshine 
lay upon the flowers lke a tremulous, floating 
film of gold. Theair was delicious with per- 
‘fume, and all Nature intoxicating in her rare 
and serene loveliness. But there was a sorrow 
in my heart which no outward beanty and peace 
could pacify ; and with a spirit of almost defiant 
bitterness, I walked moodily down the garden 
walks. Suddenly, on turning the corner of a 
winding path, I became the witness of a scene 
not intended for curious eyes, and which sent the 
blood dashing back in an angry torrent upon my 
heart. Side by side upon a cushioned arbor- 
seat, sat Edgar Richards and Agnes. One of 
_ her round, white arms lay half shyly, half ca- 
ressingly about his neck, the other swung co- 
quettishly back and forth im the loop of a falling 
vine. Her head nestled against his shoulder, 
‘the eyelids drooping bashfully over the sparkling 
hiueness of her eyes, and her curls drifting like 
a cleud of ringletty gold, all over her bright, 


blushing, happy'face. His arms were clasped 
tenderly about her waist, and as he bent his 
head, and pressed his lips lingeringly to hers, I 
knew, as well as Ido now, that I had witnessed the 
seal of their betrothal. I stole away.as I had come, 
unperceived, and left them alone with their hap- 
piness, of which I was at best but an inappro- 
‘priate spectator. 


“ Do you consider Mr. Richards dangerously 
ill, Miss Ellis ?” 

Agnes Browne had asked me this question in 
the softest and most musical of voices, as we 
stood together by the bedside of her lover who 
had been taken suddenly and violently sick dur- 
ing the night previous. 

“Tam not well enough acquainted with the 
different forms of sickness, to be a good judge,” 
I replied, looking up at her. . 

She had just come in from the morning ride, 
which she had been obliged for once to take 
without any attendant. The fresh air and in- 
vigorating exercise had brought a deeper crim- 
son to her cheeks, and a livelier sparkle to her 
eyes, and I thought I had never seen her so 
lovely as at that momerft, standing with the long 
skirt of her riding-habit trailing behind her upon 
the carpet, and giving her slight figure an air of 
queenliness; the dark plumes of her cap just 
shading her white forehead, and drooping against 
her rosy face, as if in envy of the tangled, sun- 
shiny curls they could not keep in place; one 
soft hand resting lightly upon Edgar’s feverish 
palm, and the other tossing up and catching with 
a kind of childish grace the gauntletted gloves 
she had pulled off as she came in. I could not 
blame Edgar for loving her, or wonder that he 
should prefer her to me—plain Mary Ellis—with 
my brown complexion, common-place looks, and 
unattractive ways. 

“ Do you think he is dangerously ill, doctor ?” 

Agnes knit her brows with a pretty look of 
anxiety, as she turned to the physician who had 
but just entered the room, and repeated her 
question. The doctor bent low over his patient, 
felt his pulse, examined his tongue, and fora 
moment hesitated. Then he looked up with a 
glance so strange and peculiar that it thrilled 
through me like a vague foreboding of evil. 

“Are you brave, young ladies?” he asked, 
looking first at Agnes and then at me. 

“ Do we look like cowards !” langhed Agnes, 
musically. 

“ Mr. Richards is dangerously ill,” he replied, 
without noticing her remark ; “and his disease 
is—” He hesitated. 

“ What ?” Lasked, breathlessly. 
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“ Small pox 

With a hysterical scream, pulled her 
hand from the grasp of the sick man’s. The 
color fied from her lips and cheeks, and fearing 
she was about to faint, 1 drew my. arm within 
hers, and led her from the room. For at that 
moment I pitied her, and had no place in my 
heart for envy or ill will. She checked meas 
the door closed behind us. 

“Will you go to my room and help me pack 
my trunks? The stage leaves at eleven o’clock, 
and I am afraid I cannot get myself in readiness 
without assistance.” 

“ What! you do not mean that you are going 
away to leave us—him, at such a time.” I 
dropped her arm, and moved away a step in my 
astonishment. 

“Why not?” She opened her blue eyes wide 
upon me with a stare of wonder. “ You don’t 
think I’m going to shut myself up in a pest-house, 
do you? If I had dnly known, you wouldn’t 
have caught me near him, I can tell you. I 
shouldn’t wonder if I had taken the infection, 
alreally,” she added, witha shudder. “If there 
was time for us both to prepare, I would ask you 
to accompany me. I can understand how you 
feel at being left in such a place!” 

“ Please borrow no uneasiness upon my ac- 
count; my own personal safety is of but little 
consequence,” I answered, indignantly. “I trust 
I am not selfish or cowardly enough to accept 
such an invitation, if you had the generosity to 
make it. I would not desert my worst enemy in 
such an extremity as this; and if I stood in the 
relation which you do towards Mr. Richards, no 
power under heaven could tempt me from his 
side. As it is, I shall remain with him in dis- 


charge of the duties which you seem so willing to | - 


relinquish. I shall only regret your absgnce be- 
cause he will miss you.” 
“Some peo- 


Agnes flashed her eyes angrily. 
ple will do anything for display, and the sake of 


being thought more heroic than common persons. 
But I not one of the kind. I have not the least 
ambition for a saintship or a martyrdom. You 
can do as you choose about risking your life, but 
I thank my stars you are not mistress of my 
actions. I never was made for a nurse, and I 
do not intend to be one at present. It is differ- 
ent with you, you have no-——” 

“ Beauty to spoil,” I interrupted scornfully, 
for she paused in confasion. 

“TI didn’t say so, though that’s true enough. 
‘But such ill-tempered people as you never die 
young.” 

I made no reply, and she stood for a moment, 
gathering up her riding-skirts slowly, and beat- 


‘ing the earpet impatiently with her gaitered foot. 

“But don’t let’s part in anger,” she said at 
fast, holding out her hand with a forced smile of 
reconciliation. “I shall want you to write ‘me 
every day how he is getting along, unless there 
is danger of taking the infection by letter. And 
you mustn’t forget to tell me if he pits badly. 
It’s so shocking! Even if he lives, which is not 
likely, he will probably be horridly searred. Poor 
fellow! He’s so handsome now !” 

I did not try to conceal the fiery scorn that 
blazed up into my face at her words; but just 
then a faint moan came from the sick room, and 
I broke away from her with an inward feeling of 
thanksgiving that Heaven, which had given me 
an unlovely face, at least had not made me 
heartless. I will not say that I enjoyed the du- 
ties of the next four weeks. There was some- 
thing terrible in being shet up in that lonely old 
house, having no communication with the out- 
ward world, breathing a foul and contagious at- 
mosphere, hensing’ velses ‘but the 
faithful old physician in his daily visits, and the 
delirious murmurs of the sick man. My uncle 
and aunt were still away, as I had refrained from 
sending for them until the house might be en- 
tered without danger. And so there was no 
hand but mine to bathe the fevered brow, and 
mix the cooling drinks—no one to share with 
me the wearying and nameless offices of the 
sick room. But at last, thank God! there came 
a day of reason and of convalescence ; a day 
when the physician said all danger was over, 
and praised my skilfal nursing as the saving of 
Edgar’s life. It was the second week of his 
convalescence—a, rainy August day, and at 
Edgar’s request, I had kindled a light fire in the 


“One thing more, before I shall let my pa- 
tient little nurse sit down,” he said, as I drew 
my chair up beside him. “ Will you bring me 
the little rosewood box from the table in my 
room? I wish very much to open it.” 

I got it for him, and taking a book, sat down 
by his side. 

“ See, Mary, is it not beautiful ?” 

I looked up. He was holding a sunny ringlet 
of hair toward me, that needed no second glance 
to tell me from whose head it had been shorn. 
It curled silkily about his fingers, like a ring of 
amber floss, but the sight of it stirred up all the 
latent bitterness of my nature. 

“Yes, Miss Browne had beautiful hair,” I 
replied, biting my lips to keep harsher words in 
check. 

“ Why do you always call her Miss Browne? 
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Do you not think with me that she has a sweet 
name—Agnes ¢” he asked, pronouncing the syl- 
lables lingeringly, and looking at me curiously. 

“You cannot expect me to feel, as you do, a 
lover’s partiality for it.” I bent persistently over 
my book as I spoke. 

The next moment I heard something singeing 
in the grate, and looking up saw that the curl 
was gone from Edgar’s hand. But eurprise 
kept me silent. 

“ Please excuse me for interrupting yon again, 
but I want your opinion of this daguerreotype.” 

I took it from his hand. It was the pictured 
face of Agnes Browne.—There was the dainty 
mouth, the delicarely arched brows, the cloud of 
silky curls, and I thought as I looked at it, that 
the blue eyes put on their old look of triumph 
and exultation. I gave it back tohim without 
comment, and turned again to my book. Some- 
thing followed the curl into the grate, and if I 
hadn’t been reading too attentively to be sure of 
anything, I should have said it was the daguer- 
reotype. 

“And see all these notes and letters she has 
written me. We have corresponded for years— 
long before I ever saw you, Mary. Look at the 
penmanship. Is it not fair and delicate?” And 
a bunch of old letters was thrast between my 
eyes and book, with a quickness of motion that 
made me start. 

“Now,-I am going to show you how I value 
them. Look.” 

A careless toss,—a bright, strong flash of 
flame, and there was a ring of white ashes upon 
the hearth, but no letters in Edgar’s hand. I 
had an indistinct impression that his mind was 
wandering, and my face must have shown the 
thought, for he smiled quietly and shook his head. 

“No, Mary, Iam not insane. I never did a 
wiser or more agreeable job in all my life. But 
arrange this cushion at my back, and I’ll tell 
you about it.” 

I did as he requested, but before I could with- 
draw my arm, he leaned quickly backwar¢, and 
it was a prisoner about his neck. I tried to re- 
lease myself from this unexpected bondage, but 
with a sudden clasp he circled my waist, and 
drew me down into his arms. 


“ There, now, you know I am very weak, and 


the doctor says I must not exert myself too 
much; so, you see if you struggle, you may 
make me worse. Sit still, like a good girl, and 
hear me through.” 

I was compelled to obey, though from the 
muscular strength heexhibited, I judged he need 
have no fear of a relapse. 


“Do you know I overheard every word of 


your conversation with Agnes at the door of my 
chamber, on the first day of my illness?” he 
asked. “ You dil not speak in whispers, and if 
you had, I believ I should have heard you, for 
love and sickness make a man’s ears sharp.” 

I made him no reply other than a second in-' 
effectual effort to escape, but he held me fast, 
and continued: “I was not too sick to draw 
comparisons between her utter heartlessness and 
your generous devotion. I knew that a selfish, 
neglectful mistress could never make mea de- 
voted and noble wife; and that moment was 
sufficient to turn love into scorn—passion to in- 
difference.” Again I tried to rise, but the arms 
drew me closer. “Since that time I have been 
very, very sick; but there has been alwaysa - 
ministering angel by my side—a gentle, patient, 
loving presence watching about me, and swect- 
ening even the bitterness of pain with her un- 
tiring devotion. I have read your face.for hours 
together, when you thought me sleeping, or fol- 
lowed your motions as you -flitted noiselessly 
about my room, and I have learned that there 
is something more desirable in woman than 
grace or wit—something holier than beauty.” 
His words thrilled me with a strange mixture of 
pain and pleasure, but I turned my face reso- 
lately away from his glance. more. I 
have thought that the one who could devote her- 
self so untiringly to my service, humor my ex- 
actions, bear patiently with my petulance and 
feebleness—breathe a polluted atmosphere, and 
brave the dangers of a possible death for my 
sake, without giving herself a moment’s respite 
from her wearying vigils, must be very noble, 
very courageous, and very ‘loveable. And I 
wondered why, instead of being caught by the 
glitter of a painted stone,—I had not realized the 
value of the precious jewel that shone with sucha 
lustre within the outstretching of my hands.” 

There was a hot dashing of blood into my face, 
and I begged him to release me. 

“ Not just yet. I want to know why you did 
not desert me too, as Agnes did?” 

“ Perhaps because I loved you better.” Idid 
not realize what I had said. until with a rapid 
movement he drew my face down upon his shoul- 
der, and said in an eager voice : 


“ Dare I understand-you as I wish I might? 
Say those words again, Mary, and let me be my 


own interpreter.” A nestling in the ams that 
circled me—a whispered word, and then my lips 
were besieged with a shower of kisses, and Edgar 
was “the happiest. man this side of Paradise.’ 


That which is to be loved long, is to be loved 
with reason, rather than passion. 
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THE LESSON. 


BY MRS. FANNY BARBOUR. 


I sat to-night and gazed upon the western sky, 
All glowing with the tints that sunset leaves, 

Of gold and purple, richer than the Tyrian dye 
Which Egypt’s son for his dark monarch weaves. 


Then cri lights st: d out like banners on the air, 
And far across the radiant slope of heaven, 

As if the weary day unloosed her shining hair, 
While tarrying but to welcome in the even. 


Wild chanting winds,which all the sunny hours had sung, 
Grew quiet as the night drew on apace, 

And whispered low, sweet tales in their mysterious tongue, 
Of mother Nature, and her wondrous grace. 


And little birds, thus early wooed by Spring’s soft call, 
From their far home ’neath glorious southern skies, 
Singing to rest,” flew by,—while glorious over all 
I saw the moon, night’s radiant queen, arise. 


The watching stars looked down like eyes of angels bright, 
Whe minister around the throne of God; 

A solemn hush and peace seemed to pervade the night, 
As if some holy presence earth now trod. 


I had been fainting in the day,—my spirit’s wings 
Low drooped, were folded, fearing still to fly, 

Till mid this scene I felt anew the love which brings 
All truth and goodness to our beings nigh. 


Then reverently I prayed, for heaven seemed very near, 
And hope grew strong once more, and soared above, 

As in the sweet night calm I felt that ‘‘ God is here!” 
And o'er us all the shield of his great love. 
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MURDER WILL OUT. 


BY DARIUS BLACKBURN. 


“ Dip I ever tell you about that curious mur- 
der in Bermondsey, and how I found out all 
about it—ay, and nabbed the criminals into the 
bargain ?” 

“No,” replied I; “but ’twas a singular 
affair, so far as I am acquainted with the par- 
ticulars.” 

“TI should say it was—much more curious 
than half the stories you read in papers and 
magazines. Lord bless you, sir! we detectives 
see so many things in our line of business, that 


we could furnish a dozen story-tellers with better 
materials than they could trump up, if they har- 
assed their brains till doomsday.” 

“No doubt,” I observed; “but suppose we 
have these glasses filled—and then, perhaps, 
you'll tell me all about the matter. What will 


you take?” 
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T’ve to see a lady respecting a jewel robbery, 
this evening, and so must not take anything 
stronger—d’ye see?. But, Lor’ bless you ! there 
are times when I’m obliged to drink grog by the 
pailful. I’ve got to accommodate myself to all 
sorts of company.” 

The speaker was Mr. Digg, a member of the 
London detective force. Never mind how I got 
to know him ; enough to say that we were on 
pretty intimate terms, and that we were cosily 
sitting together in my apartment at the Golden 
Cross—Charing Cross. Mr. Digg was a mid- 
dle-sized, sharp-faced man, with a keen gray eye 
that seemed to take in everything at a glance. 
Nothing was too small to escape his notice, and 
no Indian ever surpassed him in the persever- 
ance and certainty with which he would follow 
up a trail when he had once “ strack ” it. 

“One morning,” said the detective, “just as 
I was about sitting down to an early breakfast, 
congratulating myself on having a day of rest— 
for I had only come home from the North the 
evening before—a messenger from the chief of 
our division walked into my room, and said I 
was wanted immediately at head quarters. 

“*Do you know what’s up, Grawler? I 
asked ; for Grawler was a special messenger, and 
in most of the secrets of our department. 

“*Tt’s about O’Connor,’ he replied, senten- 
tiously ; ‘ those ‘Bermondsey birds have flown.’ 

“*That’s just what I expected. Tell Mr. 
File that I’ll be with him in half an hour—stay, 
I'll go with you, Grawler!’ And off I went. 

“« My wife was too much used to this sort of. 
thing, to express surprise or disappointment ; be- 
sides, it was all in the way of business, and bus- 
iness that paid well, too. . 

* Some six weeks before, a Mr. Patrick O’Con- 
nor, who was employed as a custom-house 
officer in the London Docks, was suddenly non 
est. He was a max of some fifty-two or three 
years of age, and of penurious habits. He had 
therefore acquired considerable property, which 
was invested in stocks and bonds; and being a 
bachelor, he lived by himself, in a single room, 

at the eastern part of the metropolis. Here he 
was often visited by a Mrs. Manning, a Swiss 
by birth, a dashing, showy woman—the wife of a 
man who had formerly been a large hotel keeper 


in the west of England, Manning and his wife 


resided in a small house in Bermondsey, some 
four miles from O’Connor’s lodgings, and there 
the latter often visited them—people said for the 
purpose of seeing the lady—indeed, no one 
doubted that an improper intimacy existed be- 
tween them, and that Mr. Manning himself was 


“Well, sir, I'll have little gin and water. 
3 


privy to it, 


“ The day Mr. O’Connor was missed, he told 

his landlady that he was going to dine from 
home, but did not say where. He left his lodg- 
ings at about four in the afternoon, and not re- 
turning that night, or the next day, alarm was 
excited. A week passed, and a reward was of- 
fered for his discovery, dead or alive; but not 
the slightest trace of him could be discovered. 

“The matter was placed in my hands when a 
fortnight had elapsed without any tidings of the 
missing man. [I visited his lodgings, and exam- 
ined everything and everybody, but could dis- 
cover no clue. His drawers and boxes were all 
fastened with patent locks, and there was not the 
slightest appearance of their having been tam- 
pered with ; so it was not deemed necessary to 
open and examine their interiors. Indeed, had 
I done so, not knowing what they usually con- 
tained, I could not tell what might have been 
abstracted. My next step was to find out what 
places O’Connor was in the habit of frequenting. 
He was too stingy to drink ; so he was not likely 
to visit public houses. He did not care for 
amusements—in short, he never expended a 
penny for anything unnecessary. So said Mrs. 
Towler, his landlady, who had, however, a great 
respect for her lodger, who was, she said, ‘the 
most punctil gentleman as she iver seed. His 
rent was always paid to the day, sir—yes, I 
might say to the minnit. And as for giving 
away anything, sir,’ she added, ‘ Lord bless yer, 
I niver know’d him part with the vally of a brass 
farden—yes, I remember he did make a present, 
once, to that nasty trollop, of a black satin 
gownd.’ 

“TI pricked up my ears at that, but said 
nothing. 

“* A great brazen-faced creetur,’ went on the 
indignant Mrs. Towler; ‘the only fault poor 
O’Connor had was being too fond of her, and 
she a married ’oman. Why, she was here the 
very day os Mr. O’Connor was missed—not an 
hour after he went out of the house.’ 

“*O ho!’ thought I; ‘it is possible that this 
woman may be in some way or other mixed up 
in the matter. It will do no harm to see her, at 
all events.’ 

“So ascertaining her address, I at once went 
off to Bermondsey, which is a great district of 
the metropolis, not far from London bridge. 
This, let it be remembered, was about a week 
after O’Connor was first missing. 

“T found the house of Mrs. Manning without 
difficulty. It stood in about the centre of a 
small row of some twelve or fourteen, all similar 
to it in appearance. It was only two stories 
high, with a basement. In front, was a small, 
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neatly-furnished parlor ; behind it; a back par- 
lor, looking into a garden; and up stairs, were 
two bed-rooms. The basement consisted of a 
front and a back kitchen, which were both reached 
by a flight of stairs leading from the entrance 
passage. The back kitchen was furnished as a 
sort of half-parlor, and in it, when they had no 
company, Mr. end Mrs. Manning took their 
meals. 

“In fact, they were dining in this particular 
apartment when I paid my first visit to them—or 
rather we, for I took Mr. Grawler with me for the 
sake of company. The front door was opened 
by a tall, fine, rather foreign-looking woman, 
who on my saying that I had called to make 
some inquiries about Mr. O’Connor, invited me, 
in a slightly foreign accent, to enter. She led 
us along the passage to the staircase, and we fol- 
lowed her into the back kitchen, in the centre of 
which was a table, with a fine roast goose there- 
on, and a gentleman, whom she introduced to me 
as her husband, busy picking a merry-thought. 

“ Begging her to resume her seat and continue 
her meal, which she did, I took a chair near the 
fire, refusing, as did Grawler, to join them in 
despatching the goose. I thought Grawler 
looked very anxious to partake of one of the 
drumsticks, but he quietly followed my example 
and declined. 

“* Poor dear Mr. O’Connor !’ said Mrs. Man- 
ning, applying her white cambric handkerchief 
to the corner of her eye. ‘He was to havo 
dined with us the very day he went off. We 
waited dinner for him till seven o’clock, and 
then I went in a carriage to his lodgings to see 
what had become of him.” _* 

“* And have you any idea, madam, where he 
went off to?’ I inquired. 

“* Not the least, sir; it’s a most mysterious 
affair. But he was an eccentric creature, and 
had some relations in Ireland. Maybe he’s 
gone there !’ 

“«T’ll bet ten pounds he has!’ said Mr. Man- 
ning, speaking for almost the first time. 

“ He was a rakish-looking man, with a broad, 
open, fair-complexioned face, and flaxen, curly 
hair—what some women would call good- 
looking, but with what I called a weak expres- 
sion. In this, he was the very opposite of his 
wife, who had a bold, determined face; indeed, 
altogether she resembled, as I afterwards thought, 
a Lady Macbeth in present life. 

“* He was a particular friend of yours, mad- 
am ? I asked, quietly. 

“TI glanced at Manning, and saw that he 
winced. She, however, looked me boldly in the 
face, and said ; 
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“Yes, a particular friend of ours; and we 
feel very uneasy respecting him.’ 

«No doubt of it, ma’am,’ I said; but I did 
not at that time know how near I was to the 
truth, ner the particular sort of uneasiness she 
experienced. 

“After a little more talk, Grawler and I left. 
Pretending to want to make a short cut, I asked 
permission to go out through the back door of 
the garden. Mr. Manning led the way cheer- 
fully, and I purposely delayed for a few mo- 
ments, asking some useless questions. My real 
object was to see if there was any appearance of 
the ground having been disturbed; but no! it 
had evidently been as it was for months. The 
place was utterly neglected, and overgrown with 
weeds. There were plenty of empty beer and 
porter bottles, but no flowers. A glance at Mr. 
Manning’s eyes told me plainly enough who had 
consumed the contents of those vessels. He had 
evidently, too, been drinking something much 
stronger than beer, of late, for his hand was 
tremulous, and his eye had that glaring expres- 
sion which ardent spirit alone causes. . 

“*There’s a petticoat at the bottom of this 
business,’ I said to my wife, when I returned 
home. ‘I’ll bet my life of it, though I can’t see 
anything clear as yet.” 

“Mrs. Digg looked daggers at me and said : 

“*Men always supposed women were at the 
end of all mischief. I wonder you ever ven- 
tured to marry one,’ she added. 

“There are exceptions to every rule, my 
dear,’ IT observed. And what with a kiss, anda 
little soft sawder, I made all things smooth 
again. 

“ Now when Grawler came in while we were 
at breakfast, as I have told you, and said the 
Bermondsey birds had flown, I looked trium- 
phantly at Mrs. Digg; for I was sure I had got 
some sort of a clae of which Mrs. Manning was 
one end. She, however, merely lifted her head, 
as much as to say, ‘ you’re a mighty cute fellow, 
in your own opinion!’ I didn’t stay to argue 
the point with her, but putting on a suit of plain 
clothes, started for head quarters.’ 

“* Digg,’ said Mr. File, on my arrival (Mr. 
File was our superior in office—and a deep file 
he was, I can tell you), ‘ Digg, here’s as pretty a 
job for you as you could take in hand. The 
Mannings have gone off suddenly, leaving their 
house shut up, without saying anything to any- 
body, and no one knows where to. We must 
know, however, and you must find out. In two 
hours’ time, a large reward for the discovery of 
O’Connor will be offered ; but the first thing to 
do, is to go with Grawler and search the house, 


and leave a guard of three policemen there, and 
the next thing to be done, is to search O’Con- 
nor’s lodgings thoroughly for letters and papers, 
or for any traces of this mysterious matter. 
‘There’s now no doubt ‘that the Mannings know 
something about the affair; for, if they were not 
implicated, why this mysterious departure ? 
However, the matter is now placed in your 
hands, and I need not say if you succeed in 
your investigation, you will be well rewarded. 
Here are the search-warrants; so now be off 
without loss of time.’ And Mr. File bowed me 
out.’ 

“* Now, Grawler,’ said I, ‘that these people 
are off, there’s no doubt ; but that they have both 
gone in the same direction, is by no means prob- 
able. Together, they could scarcely fail. to be 
recognized ; apart, they might avoid being 
known. Now go at once and telegraph to all 
the sea-ports marked in this card these descrip- 
tions, which I have written out, of their persons, 
and then we'll take Bloker and Sawbridge and 
go down to the Bermondsey house. Meet me at 
my house in two hours from now, without fail.’ 

“When we got to the late residence of the 
Mannings, we learned from the neighbors that 
the pair had suddenly departed the night before, 
their fight having been discovered by the man 
who brought their milk in the morning. We 
soon opened the front door, and excluding the 
curious mob which had now gathered, com- 
menced a still more careful survey of the prem- 
ises than hail yet been made. 

“ Up stairs and down stairs, from the cellar to 
the garret, in cupboards and under staircases, 
beneath the roof, and in out-houses—in short, 
everywhere we searched, but found nothing. 
The farniture remained just as the owners had 
left it, and as though they might soon return to 
use it once more. All looked natural, and only 
the absence of the tenants was suspicious. In 
short, having found nothing, we went away to 
search Mr. O’Connor’s room. 

“On opening his drawers and chests, nothing 
that we could see had been disturbed ; his clothes 
lay all in order, his account-books were undis- 
turbed, and with the exception that no money 
was found, there was nothing whatever to lead — 
me to suppose that he had been robbed. All at 
once I remembered Mrs. Towler had told me 
that Mrs. Manning had been there on the day 
O’Connor went away, and I once more ques- 
tioned her. 

“Mrs. Towler, when did you last see Mrs. 
Manning?” 

“ «She came here the evening of the day Mr. 
O’Connor left ; and when I told her he was from 
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hortte, she said she would, as she usually did on 
such occasions, wait in his room and see if he 
would arrive soon. She staid by herself for an 
hour or more, and then rang the bell. I answered 
it, and found her sitting by the fire. She said 
she would not wait any longer, but asked me to 
beg Mr. O’Connor to call on her to-morrow, as 
she was very uneasy, he having promised to dine 
with her that day, but had failed to keep his ap- 
pointment. She then went away.’ 

“Here was a hint, at least. Mrs. Manning 
had held possession of the room for an hour, 
and no money nor securities—and it was known 
O’Connor held many of the latter—were to be 
found. I turned the matter over and over in my 
head, and that night but little sleep visited my 
pillow. 

“Upon what trifles important events some- 
times hinge. That evening, when I returned 
home, weary and disappointed, I flung myself 
on the sofa; and as my wife had been perusing 
Bulwer’s novel of Eugene Aram—indeed, had it 
at the moment in her hand—I asked her to di- 
vert my thoughts a little by reading a few pages 
aloud. It chanced to be that part where the 
bones of Clark were discovered in St. Robert's 
Cave, where they had been buried. 

“*By Jove!’ I exclaimed, a sudden idea 
striking me; ‘we never digged in the garden. 
I'll try that the first thing in the morning.’ 

“ And sending to Grawler and the two other 
men to be at my house by seven o’clock, I re- 
tired for the night, but as I have intimated, not 
to sleep. 

“As soon as the men came next morning, we 
were off once more to the house at Bermondsey, 
whieh had been carefully watched night and day 
ever since the departure of the Mannings. We 
commenced the search, and dug every foot of the 
garden over; but not a trace of anything suspi- 
cious. In one corner were some pieces of un- 
slacked lime, but at the time so ordinary a mat- 
ter did not excite any attention. Grawler, how- 
ever, looked about to see if any building had 
been going on, but could observe no traces of 
brick or stone. He had been once a working 
mason, and the idea of looking for such things 
was natural enough to him. Now, strange as it 
mey seem, those few broken bits of quicklime led 
to a very important discovery, 

“‘Men in our business are constantly on the 
look-out for what other people might consider as 
mere trifles ; but trifles put and fitted together, 
become great matters now and then. Grawler, 
though he would have been a fool at book learn- 
ing, had a mighty active and practical mind of 


his ewn; and though he said nothing, that lime 
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haunted him, as he afterwards said. He couldn’t 
tell why, but he felt sure it meant something ; and 
as you will presently see, it did. 

“We determined to make another search over 
the house, and commenced with the basement. 
Grawler looked up the chimneys to see if they 
had been repaired; but no. Then we threw 
open the shutters and examined the walls mi- 
nutely, to see if there were blood marks, or 
traces of struggles; but, Lord bless you! the 
‘Happy Family’ itself may have lived there, 
for anything we found to the contrary. Then 
we went up stairs, and in brief, we searched and 
searched until we all agreed that nothing more 
was to be discovered, and that we might as well 
give it over. 

“ We were just leaving the basement, having 
gone down stairs to close the shutters, when 
I happened to say : 

«Well, Grawler, I shouldn’t mind a slice of 
a goose now, like that which Mr. and Mrs. 
Manning was picking, when we called here, you 
remember.’ 

“*Remember? Ofcourse Ido. He sat here, 
and she opposite to him; and hang me if there 
aint some of the gravy marks on the stone floor 
now !’ 

“*What! are you going to lick it up ?’ I said, 
as Grawler went suddenly down on his knees 
and put his nose close to the square stone 
flags. 

“Tt aint gravy,’ observed Grawler, quietly, 
as he took from his pocket a pen-knife and in- 
serted the blade between the interstices of two 
large square flat stones. ‘It aint ‘grease, it’s 
soft mortar; and that accounts for the lime !’ 

“He jumped up, like a man mad with excite- 
ment, and called for a crowbar. 

“No mason ever laid this!’ he said, as he 
raised the flag stone with the powerful imple- 
ment. ‘Look here! aman who’s used to this 
sort of business would only put mortar round the 
edges ; here is a thick bed of fresh mortar all 
under the stone.’ 

“Tt was so. Grawler’s keen eye had seen the 
dark line between the flags, the cement not hav- 
ing dried—the mark which I had mistaken for a 
gravy streak. He fairly had the laugh of me. 

“We quickly and cautiously dug down for 
three feet, and then came to a button and some 
bits of cloth. On removing another foot of 
earth, there, sure enough, was the body of Mr. 
O’Connor doubled up, with a great hole in his 
skull, made evidently by a ball. The weapon, 
whatever it was, must have been fired close to 
his head, for his gray hair and whiskers were 
singed by the explosion. 
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“Tt was no wonder Mrs. Manning should have 
said she was very uneasy respecting Mr. O’Con- 
nor, when I saw her and her husband eating 
roast goose over the grave their murderous 
hands had dug for him. 

“The murder was now literally out ; the body 
was identified, as was Dr. Parkman’s in Boston, 
partly by some artificial teeth, and a reward of 
five hundred pounds offered for the arrest of the 
Mannings, ' 

“Three days after the reward had been of- 
fered, intelligence was telegraphed from Edin- 
burgh that a Mrs. Smith had disposed of certain 
railway scrip to a broker there, and was to call 
on the said broker with some more. She 
answered to Mrs. Manning’s description. That 
night I went to Scotland, and by next day, at 
noon, Mrs. Manning was on her way back to 
London under my care. She asserted that her 
husband had done the deed, and compelled her 
to act as an accessory after the fact. Of course, 
I didn’t believe that. 

“A fortnight elapsed, and Mr. Manning man- 
aged to elude all our vigilance, though the re- 
ward was doubled. One evening, the post 
brought me a letter from a young womdn, who 
described herself as a governess. She said she 
had known Manning when he kept a tavern in 
the west of England, and had seen him, or some 
one very much like him, on board a steamboat 
which plied between Southampton and Jersey— 
one of the group of Channel Islands between 
England and France. She'had accosted him, 
but he had denied his being the man she took 
him for; but spite of his false whiskers and wig, 
she had no doubt he was the individual. 

“On this hint, Lacted. Taking Grawler with 
me, we went down in the night train to Southamp- 
ton, and caught the morning boat for Jersey. Of 
course, we were disguised—I as a sporting gent, 
and Grawler as my livery servant. 

“Arrived at Jersey, we kept our eyes open, I 
assure you. We soon became certain our man 
was not at the hotel, and next turned our atten- 
tion to the lodging houses. With gun on shoul- 
der, and a fine brace of dogs, Grawler and I 
strolled about, looking for other game than peo- 
ple supposed, but all to no purpose; no Mr. 
Manning was visible, and we, of course, did not 
inquire for him. ' 

“*Tt’s no go,’ I said to Grawler; ‘we may as 
well go back in the next boat. By George! how 
thirsty this sport makes a fellow. Suppose we 
call at this cottage, and get a drink! Every one 
keeps good French brandy in Jersey, where it 
isn’t taxed. 
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who provided us with the liquor; ‘I never tasted 
better. I suppose that plenty of it is drank 
hereabouts.’ 

“* Yes; but mostly by strangers,’ replied the 
woman. ‘Why, there’s a gentleman lodging 
over at Mrs. Bowlegs who takes a matter of a 
bottle full a day! He has his liquor, they say, 
in his bed-room, and never goes out at all. They 
assert he’s half crazy, already!’ 

“*Visit a fashionable watering-place and 
never go out!’ I thought. ‘That’s strange! 
And then perpetually drinking! That’s strange, 
too! Remorse, perhaps.’ 

“TI made some cautious inquiries of different 
people, and little by little wormed out that the 
stranger, whoever he was, was well armed ; that 
he never ventured to the hotel, nor the pier; and 
that he always kept his room door locked, only 
unfastening it to take in his supplies of brandy. 
He even made his own bed and emptied his own 
slops. 

“T found out, also, that he sent the last thing 
in the evening his bottle to be filled for the 
night’s supply—the messenger being a little girl. 
My object was to intercept this child, and learn 
all I could. Idid so; and without being sus- 
pected, ferreted out enough to make me certain 
the man was the person I sought, and I took 
measures accordingly. 

“The next night, having secured the assist- 
ance of the local police, Grawler and I, with 
two other men, went well armed to the house 
where he lodged. The woman of the house was 
retained in our interest. Our plan was to con- 
ceal ourselves in the derk passage outside his 
room, and when the girl came back with the bot- 
tle of liquor, to burst in upon him suddenly 
when he might be off his guard. 

“ That night, however, half insensible and in 
fancied security, he did not open the door him- 
self, but cried, ‘come in!’ when the girl rapped. 
She entered, and so did we. The moment I got 
inside, I saw him lying on the bed with his back 
towards me. In a second I had leaped on him, 
clasped him in my arms as in a vice, and Grawler 
clapped the handcuffs on his wrists before one 
could say ‘Jack Robinson.’ 

“T never saw a man so cowed in all my life. 
He literally whimpered ; and instead of showing 
a bold and defiant front like his wife, he sniv- 
elled and swore that she did the deed, and 
threatened to serve him the same, if he didn’t 
aid her in disposing of the body. 

“The facts of the case came out afterwards. 
When O’Connor arrived at the house of the 
murderess to dinner, Mrs. Manning persuaded 


“Tt is capital tipple,’ I said to the woman 


him to go out into the basement to wash his 
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hands. She followed him, and shot him from 
behind as he descended. Her husband and her- 
self had previously dug the grave in which we 
found him. ‘he moment he was dead, she 
rifled his pocket of his keys and went off to his 
lodgings, where, being left alone, she opened his 
drawers and stole all the money and securities 
they contained. She then returned to the honse, 
and found her husband in the garden, smoking ; 
he had not dared to stay alone in the house with 
the corpse. Together they buried the poor vic- 
tim—and the rest, you know. 

“Well, sir, the precious pair were tried and 
sentenced to be hanged. On their way to the 
gallows, in consequence of some repairs in the 
principal corridor of the prison, the procession 
was compelled to take a round-about way and 
pass through the prison yard. In that yard, 
their grave was dug; but that fact had escaped 
the notice of the prison officers. When the 
Mannings, husband and wife, came to their 
ready-made grave, a plank was thrown across it 
for them to pass over on; and I saw them give 
each other a look full of terrible meaning for 
me. You see, sir, they ate and drank over their 
victim’s grave, and now they were obliged to 
walk over theirown! Curious—wasn’t it, sir? 
And another singular thing was, she was 
hanged in the very black satin gown which Mr. 
O’Connor had given to her.” 


RAPIDITY OF THOUGHT IN DREAMING. 


A very remarkable circumstance, and an im- 
portant point of analogy, is to be found in the 
extreme rapidity with which the mental opera- 
tions are amenyping or rather with which the 
material changes on which the ideas depend are 
excited in hemispherical ganglia. It would ap- 
pear as if a whole series of acts, that would real 
occupy a long lapse of time, pass ideally rte | 
the mind in one instant. We have in dreams no 
true perception of the lapse of time—a strange 
property of mind ! forif such be also its property 
when entered into the eternal disembodied state, 
time will appear to us eternity. The relations 
of space, as well as time, are also annihilated ; 
so that almost while an eternity is compressed 
into a moment, infinite space is traversed more 
swiftly than by real thought. There are numer- 
ous illustrations of this on record. A gentleman 
dreamed that he had enlisted as a soldier, joined 
his regiment, deserted, was apprehended, carried 
back, tried, condemned to be shot, and at last 
led out for execution. After the usual prepara- 
tions, a gun was fired; he awoke with the re- 
pm and found that,a noise in the adjoining room 

ad, at the same moment, produced the dream 
and awakened him. A ‘friend of Dr. Aber- 
crombie dreamed that he crossed the Atlantic, 
and spent a fortnight in America. In embark- 
ing on his return, he fell into the sea,*and awak- 
ing in the fright, found that he had not been in 
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ROBIN REDBREAST AT THE CRUCIFIXION. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


wee 


[“ There is a superstition current in Brittany that when - 
our Saviour was bearing his cross, a robin took one 
thorn from his crown, which stained its breast, and 
since that time the redbreast has been the friend and 
favorite of men.”’} 


Up Mount Calvary‘s height ascending, 
Toiled the Man of sorrows on, 
Doomed to die for man’s transgression, 
He, God’s sinless, only Son. 


On that brow guilt never clouded, 
A crown of thorns he meekly wore, 
While like ruby dewdrops gathered 
Round each point the crimson gore. 


Fainting ‘neath the cross his burden, 
From his lips no accents flow, 

Save, ‘‘ Forgive them, Heavenly Father, 
For they know not what they do.” 


All unmoved, God’s chosen people 
Heard the meek, forgiving wo rd, 
And no throb of human pity 
In their stony bosoms stirred. 


But a wild bird o'er them flying, 

Caught the plaintive, pleading tone, 
And one thorn plucked from his forehead, 
* As if to shame man’s heart of stone. 


From its tiny beak descending 
Touched the point its little breast, 
And upon the glossy plumage 
Its own crimson hue impressed. 


And still that sanguimary color 
Dyes the bosom of the bird, 

And still near the homes of Christians 
Are its sweetest warblings heard. 
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BY H. C. BENNETT. 


Tue fresh morning breeze of early March 
came sweeping across my cheek from the wide 
sea, as I stood on the little bridge spanning the 
narrow channel which separates Rockcastle from 
Edgecombe, waiting for the stage, or rather for 
the huge, lumbering wagon that passed for one. 
The roads were free from snow, for the March 
winds had blown over them, and they lay in that 
dry and dusty state when every breeze sends a 
shower of earthly particles sharply to*your face 
and eyes, grinding as it were the whole surface 
of the skin, and making a toilet powder not 
quite so pleasant or so odorous as Rimmel’s. 

But if the snow had forsaken the roads, it still 
lay nestled in the hollows, and from its edges, 
came up the tiny pink flowers of the trailing 
arbutus, that sweetest of all spring’s daughters. 

I heard the heavy wagon lumbering round the 


bed ten minutes.—Reynold’s Miscellany. 


last turn in the road, but I staid to gather the 
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arbutus, drawing it as gently as I might, from 
its thin, crisp covering of iee, through which the 
long, lithe stems had forced their’ way, and lay 
in clusters along the edges. A little farther on, 
one or two venturous blossoms of the sanguin- 
aria were folded, each within its own blanket- 
like leaf; and those too I relentlessly plucked, 
although I knew that the delicate things must 
die in my hands. 

There was a broad streak of crimson in the 
sky, reflected in the quiet sea, now gradually 
breaking up and floating off into fragments of 
light purple, and again into the delicate pink that 
makes the rare beauty of the sea shell. The 
blue smoke from the scattered chimneys was 
rising upwards like thin veils, and, catching the 
tint of the rosy clouds, seemed as incense from 
earth to sky; and then like a giant, refreshed 
from his slumber, came to the broad glory of the 
sun, 

Sun, ocean, earth, sky! Involuntarily I took 
off my hat and bowed my head before their 
splendors, as one would do before the gates of 
the Beautiful City ; but before I could replace 
it, the wheels stopped close beside me, and 
throwing my valise to the driver, ‘I entered the 
close, dark wagon, with my rifled treasures in 
my hand. I sat for some time arranging them, 
and admiring their drooping clusters, paying but 
little attention to my fellow-passengers, of whom 
there were two or three, all closely wrapped and 
veiled ; one of them was sleeping too, if I might 
judge by the heavy breathing that came to my 
ear from the farthest corner of the vehicle. 
Sleeping, with this glory of the rising sun! No 
doubt this man had walked miles, at some time 
in his life, to witness the mimic splendors of 
pyrotechnic art; but the grand spectacle which 
God prepares afresh each morning, had no charm 
for his dull eye. 

By his side sat a lady, through whose thick 
veil I could distinguish nothing but the subdued 
sparkle of an eye which I felt bound to believe 
was beautiful, until I should find it otherwise. 
She was closely wrapped in soft furs, and only 
one hand was visible, peeping from the large 
sable cuff. The hand was far from being so 
small as the hands of heroines invariably are 
described. On the contrary, it was somewhat 
larger than the average size, but it was fair and 
white, and the nails were beautifully pink-hued, 
and almond shaped. I might have passed by a 
thousand hands, smaller, and as beautiful as 
this, without noticing them in the least; but as 
this was the most agreeable object inside the 
coach, and as the glare of the sunlight on the 
snow-covered hills rendered it unpleasant to look 


out of the dust-stained windows of the stage, I 
preferred to keep on gazing. 

Tt was the left hand, and it bore no ring, so I 
inferred that the lady was unmarried; and her 
pure white hand told me too that she was young 
No delicacy of treatment can preserve or bring 
back the fresh young whiteness of the youthful 
skin, any more than the bloom ean be brought 
back to that shining bunch of grapes, from which 
you, my unwise friend, have just rubbed the 
crowning beauty which God’s own hand scattered 
on their purple glory. Quietly, through our 
long, dusty ride, the lady sat, with the delicate 
hand half buried in the soft fur that warmed her. 
Not a word was spoken, nor did her next neigh- 
bor awake from his slumber until the stage drew 
up at Edgecombe, where I had business to per- 
form which would probably detain me some days. 
T hoped that the unknown would remain there 
too; but when I crossed the tavern yard, I saw 
that she had not alighted. I was half tempted 
to get in, and see her to the end of her journey ; 
but I could not work up to that pitch of enthu- 
siasm for a lady of whom I had yet seen nothing 
but her hand, lovely, and happily unjewelled as 
it was. 

So I went straight to the merchant whom I 
wished to see at Edgecombe. He was a man, 
who, in former days had had gome, experience in 
commercial affairs, but who, in the terrible crash 
of 1837, was stripped of all his possessions, and 
since confined himself wholly to the smaller gains 
which he could reap from the coasting and fish- 
ing trade. Through these he had gradually 
worked up again, with some loss of ambition, 
but none of self-respect, to a comfortable busi- 
ness, and I had supposed he would never venture 
upon anything more full of risk. I was there- 
fore surprised when he met me with a more 
cordial grasp than his usually quiet one, and 
said : 

“T have bought a ship, Mr. Crawford.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” I said, “I am glad to hear it, 
as it is a token of increased prosperity.” 

“Perhaps not; but at any rate I am going to 
try it, and what is more, I am about to offer you 
the situation of supercargo to London and Havre ; 
while I place my own son in the rank of captain, 
which is a sufficient responsibility for one of his 
youth. I will not burden him too greatly on his 
first voyage as commander. Will you go?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Grainger, and with a gratefal 
heart too, for times are dull with me now, and I 
am not willing, at my age, to be unemployed a 
moment. When dowe sail ?” 

“ As soon as the cargo is all stowed. Prob- 
ably in three days. You, however, will have 
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time to arrange everything, as you are so method- 
ical; and you will come to me on Thursday 
evening, and I will give you full instructions, 
and explain them verbally. It is short notice, I 
know, but the voyage was planned, and the ship 
half loaded when I bought her. It was a forced 
sale, to pay up debts of an enormous amount. I 
pitied the poor merchant, for I have been there 
myself. Come on boaru with me.” 

I went. It was a noble vessel, nearly new; 
had been at sea just long enough to get well 
bent, and was in fine trim in every part. 

“There will be a passenger for this state- 
room,” said Mr. Grainger, throwing open a door 
which showed a fine, airy berth, and appoint- 
ments of the nicest order. In fact, the ‘whole 
ship exhibited a degree of neatness quite equal 
to that of a first class government vessel. 

I had some little acquaintance with young 
Henry Grainger, who was to command the ship, 
and at dinner we improved it into a mutual lik- 
ing; and greatly pleased at the transactions of 
the day, I cheerfully entered the stage, and 
returned to Rockcastle that night. 

My sister Emma cried, and my mother looked 
grave, and both declared that they could not get 
my “traps” ready; but I soon lectured them 


into a sense of the good fortune which awaited 


me. Parting would be parting, and nothing 
else, if we waited longer for it; and the sooner 
I was afloat, the sooner I would see them again. 


They could not gainsay this magnificent dis- | 


play of my logic, and they contented themselves 
with getting together an unheard of quantity of 
cake, and preserves, and all those little niceties 
with which careful mothers and sisters seek to 
pamper the incipient sailor. And on Thursday, 
as I had agreed with Mr. Grainger, I set off for 
Edgecomb, bidding the dear ones at home an 
affectionate good-by. As we wound the hill at 
Rockcastle, I saw Emma’s green dress, as she 
stood looking after the stage which held her only 
brother; and I sighed to think how unprotected 
the poor girl would be, if the uncertain fortunes 
of the sea should find me a grave beneath its 
waters. The good and manly face of Henry 
Grainger arose to my mind, and I could not 
help wishing that such a protector as he, strong 
and uptight in his noble manhood, could be her 
stay in life. Dear Emma, my wish was a pro- 
phetic one, after all; and to wish thee Henry 
Grainger’s wife, was only avather name for 
happiness. 

We sailed on the 10th of March. The weather 
was beautiful. We had moonlight nights; and 
when once off from the coast, were in compara- 
tively warm waters. The change from our 


proverbially trying winds, was pleasant to us 
all. All, I mean, who met together, for there 
was one whose face we had not yetseen, and who 
lay in the best stateroom, as was reported to us, 
in all the horrors of sea sickness. 

“He ought to be brought on deck,” said I. 
“ This beautiful sea air would restore him, I have 
no doubt.” 

Captain Grainger showed his white teeth, and 
that irresistible smile which made him at those 
times the handsomest of men. 

“ IIe,” said he, emphasising the eam “is 
wholly unable to be removed.” 

I was called away by an observation om the 
first mate, and the thought of the sick passenger, 
I take shame to myself for forgetting him, did 
not occur to me for some days. I caught a 
glance after that, of a figure lying on a rude 
litter which the sailors had brought on deck, and 
imagining that it was the sick man, I considered 
that he would be too weak to talk, and purposely 
avoided going near him. When I went on deck 
after dinner, the litter and passenger had alike 
disappeared. 

One day the strong air from the stateroom 
window forced open the door. Iwas passing at 
the time, and saw, as I supposed, our hitherto 
invisible passenger, absolutely covered up from 
head to foot in bed, with the exception of one 
hand which lay outside the quilt, and vied with 
its snowy folds in whiteness. 

“He must be very young—a mere boy,” I 
said to myself. And I approached the bed to 
give him some assurance of my good will. 

A dark blue gauze, which had been suspended 
over the bed, had been drawn around his head 
and face, and by the breathing, I thought he 
must be sleeping. Again I glanced at the hand. 
There it layin its unsunned whiteness, and I 
could have sworn that it was the same hand that 
I saw in the stage between RocKcastle and 
Edgecombe, three weeks before. That hand 
could belong to no one but a lady ; and I escaped 
from the state-room, and shut to the door with a 
feeling as if I had committed sacrilege. I en- 
countered Captain Grainger in the passage way ; 
and he rallied me on the startled look which I 
gave when coming unexpectedly against him. 

“ Have you seen a ghost, Mr. Crawford? The 
sailors have a notion that this ship is a haunted 
one, but I did not know that the superstition 
extended to you.” 

“T believe it is haunted,” I replied, “and I 
am going to write it in my log-book, that the 
good ship Metamora was haunted by a human 
hand.” 

“What on earth do you mean, Mr. Craw- 
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ford ?”’ asked Captain Grainger, looking at me 
anxiously, as if to ascertain whether I were quite 
right in my upper regions. 

“I mean that I am haunted here on board 
this ship at noon-day, on the broad bosom of the 
Atlantic, by a human hand ; and moreover, it is 
the same hand that haunted me through an en- 
tire half day in the Rockcastle stage, at the very 
time of my engagement to sail in this ship. Put 
those two things together, captain, and see if 
you can bring them into your reckoning.” 

The captain smiled again, the rich, open smile 
that lighted up his dark, sea-browned visage 
like a sunbeam, and said : 

“T was just going in to see my passenger; 
perhaps you would like to accompany me ?” 

“ Not until I know who or what it is. Besides, 
captain, it is hardly fair to wake up the deep 
sleep which the ghost is at present enjoying.” 

* Ah, I see; this is your ghost, is it, Crawford ? 
Well, [am happy to be able to state for your 
comfort, that it is one of the most harmless little 
spirits in the world ; and when this trance is off, 
it will be up, and in the highest animation 
possible.” 

“You really believe so?” 

“I do, indeed, Mr. Crawford. And now, 
spite of your feeling that itis unfair or indecoroaus, 
Iam going in to wake up the ghost, and ask it 
to join us at tea.” 

“Heavens ! do sea-ghosts drink tea ?” 

“This one does, ford have seen it.’’ 

But tea came, and no one but myself, the cap- 
tain, and Mr. Richards, the mate, and young 
Fred Spaulding, the second officer. Captain 
Grainger made no allusion to our conversation, 
and so neither did I venture upon it. I knew 
no more during the entire passage to London, 
than I did that night. A figure in a variety of 
endless wrappings and mufilings, was carried on 
shore and placed in a carriage, and as it was 
chiefly done when I was engaged, I had no 
chance to renew the brief glance which I had of 

it at the beginning of its removal. 
_ But one thing was certain, I heard the direc- 
tion to the cab-driver, and kept it in my mind, 
There was growing up within me an instinctive 
aversion to mentioning anything of the myste- 
rious stranger, whom our ship was thus carrying 
to English shores, in the presence of Captain 
Grainger, in whose eyes there was a lurking fun 
that I believed grew out of the ghost story. I 
know not what there was to make me feel em- 
barrassed about it, but there was really a sensa- 
tion of vexedness about it that disturbed my 
self-complacency. I am not sure that I did not 
feel somewhat defrauded out of my share of the 
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mysterious passenger’s society during t.e voyage, 
and that Thad not a bit of a grudge against 
Captain Grainger, for abetting therein. 

Our ship was quickly unloaded, and our 
freight beginning to come infor Havre. Every- 
thing so far had gone off admirably during the 
voyage. Captain Grainger was a model com- 
mander, and I flattered myself that Mr. Craw- 
ford was his equal as a supercargo. I could 
fancy Mr. Graingér’s pride in his son and in his 
ship, and I believed that he would also have 
some pride in his judgment for selecting me. 
At any rate he should have reason. 

In London, I chanced to meet a friend—the 
son of an old neighbor at Rockcastle—and he 
volunteered to conduct me round the city. We 
crossed innumerable squares, lighted by a splen- 
did moon, which shone brightly even in the 
smoky and dingy atmosphere of London; and 
at last, when our steps began to lag, my com- 
panion said : 

“We are almost at the very house where a 
cousin of mine is staying ; I would like much 
to stop there awhile, if you do not object.” 

I did not know the street, but permitted my- 
self to be guided wholly by him; and he led me 
to the door of a handsome house, and soon found 
ourselves admitted, and shown into a pleasant 
and handsomely furnished parlor, where several 
ladies were employed in sewing. I was presented 
to the mother, a fine, cheerful old lady, her two 
married and one unmarried daughters, and to 
another lady who sat with a fire-screen before 
her face, and a short, black veil falling also 
around it. 

She did not remove the screen sufficiently to 
give me a glance at her face ; but I saw her hand 
as it held the screen, and it was the ghost’s hand 
—to make an Irish blunder—the ghost’s hand to 
the life! We passed half an hour in this bright, 
cheerful English room, and then took our leave 
—I, impatient to question Austin about her. 

‘That lady is the very cousin whom I called 
to see, Crawford,” said Austin, “and only a 
glance from her eye, imploring me to take no 
notice of her, kept me from keeping you close at 
her side ; for I think you would enjoy her society, 
as she is eminently intelligent and interesting.” 

“Ts she an English wowan ?” ' 

“No; and by the by, you must have known 
her at home.” 

“I did nyt catch the name.” 

“Rochdale. Why, she visits often in Rock- 
castle, and Edgecombe also.” 

“Ts she handsome 

“She is under a cloud just now, which has 
threatened to destroy her beauty altogether. I 
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may as well tell you, Crawford, although she 
binds me to silence. She unfortunately caught 
the small pox in going from Rockcastle to New 
York. She was miserably disfigured, as she 
tells me, and has never shown her face since. 
She is young, wealthy, talented, and this misfor- 
tune has given her much pain. She thinks her 
friends will be disgusted with her, and will not 
unveil to any one.” 

“ How did she come here ?” 

“In the ship Metamora.” 

“T thought so. I came with her.” 

“You, Crawford ?” 

“TI did, but my only recognition of her was of 
her hand.” 

“ Ay, that is a study, is it not?” 

“ Tt is, and I regret that I cannotsee her face.” 

“Well she goes to Havre with you, and she 
may possibly get over her sensitiveness about it 
before you arrive home. It isa whim which she 
is rich enough and independent enough to grat- 
ify, and she will probably carry it out. She 
says that she is glad of iton one account, that 
now she will be able to know her true friends.” 
- “I suppose she means those of our sex. 
Those of the other will be more likely to value 
her higher than before, if she has lost her beauty.” 

“Perhaps so. When do you sail?” 


“On Tuesday. Come on board to dinner 
with us.” 

“Thank you, I will do so; and moreover, I 
will try to effect an acquaintance between you 
and Delphine. I cannot help thinking that you 
will be mutually pleased with each other.” 


He kept his word—and between London and 
Havre, I learned what a truly noble and gifted 
being was Delphine Rochdale, although during 
that time I never saw her face. I implored her 
to let me look at her, but her pain was so evident 
that I forbore asking her again. But whatever 
were the incidental defects of her face, her mind 
was brilliant “beyond cempare.” With" an in- 
tellect so highly cultivated, a heart full of the 
noblest and tenderest emotions, a grace and 
dignity which only fell short of being regal be- 
cause it was so supassingly sweet and gentle, 
Delphine could not have failed of being loved, 
even if her face were disfigured. 

We were going into Havre, and Delphine and 
myself stood together on the deck. You may 
not believe that I was so infatuated as to offer 
my heart and hand thus blindly ; bys indéed I 


had done so, and she had accepted, on conditions 
that on our arrival home, she should allow me 
to behold her face, and if I were not irremediably 
shocked, she wonld consent to become Mrs. 
Crawford, the wife of a poor fellow like myself, 
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with a mother and sister on his hands, whom he 
would never desert, not even for a wife. 

The ship was rapidly nearing the port, and we 
were admiring the city from that point of view, 
when the wind which had been still until now, 
suddenly sprang up to a fresh, free breeze, car- 
rying all loose, unprotected articles sweeping 
past the deck into the water, and among these, 
was Delphine’s veil. I expected she would faint, 
but she turned her calm, meek eyes upward to 
my face, as if to deprecate any criticism of her 
own. I gazed at her in amazement. A few, a 
very few scars, already whitened and beginning 
to be smooth, were slightly visible on a counte- 
nance which, for shape and nobleness of brow, 
could be rarely surpassed. The complexion, it 
is true, was slightly injured; but what variation 
of color or of texture could destroy the beautitul 
expression ? 

“ And this is the face which you have withheld 
from my gaze ?” I said reproachfully, as a blush 
rose to its pale surface, and the eyes, so full of 
tenderness, absolutely sparkled with joy. 

“ Forgive me if I taxed you too severely,” she 
said, at last. “From my earliest years, I have 
heard nothing but praises of my beauty, until I 
was absolutely glad when the disorder that 
spoiled it, attacked me. I wished’ to be loved 
for other qualities than the mere ‘tincture of a 
skin ;’ and yet—and yet, I was a woman, and 
when I first looked at myself in the mirror, I 
confess to a certain degree of horror which I 
have not yet been quite able to quell.” 

We were married on board ship, by the only 


Protestant clergyman whom we could muster, 
and I carried home a new daughter and sister to 
my mother and Emma ; and it was not long be- 
fore Henry Grainger came to believe also in the 
the attraction of souls, and straightway his own 
and Emma’s were blended in one. 7 

My own Delphine, won without being seen, but 
still more truly known and loved without the in- 
tervention of the visible! There is no shadow 
between us now, no darkness, no mystery. Our 
love came unsought, unsent, and it abides with © 
us still. Loving, hoping, trusting, we shall walk 
together to the shores of that vast ocean, where 
we must separate for a little while, only to meet 
again in perfect, immortal, undying love. 


As long as a man has six dollars a week, he 
can live and get along rather quietly and con- 
tented ; but as soon as his wages reach twelve 
dollars a week, he needs twenty-four, runs in 
debt, and “‘ busts up ”’ at that. an is a high- 

ressure engine, vanity is the steam, money the 

el; apply the principle, and you have the facts. 
Make a note on’t. 
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MY FRIEND. 


BY JAMES W. MILBURN. 


A youth, graceful and fair, 
With lovely brown hair, 
And eyes of heaven's own blue; 
A dimpled chin, 
A clear white skin, 
And teeth of pearly hue— 
Sach is the friend 
At whose shrine I bend, 
Offering bright triendship true. 


STORY OF A SCULPTOR. 


BY ARTHUR C. BLISS. 


Just where the hills of Asolano sink into the 
plains of Treviso, lying on the lowest slope, and 
nestling in under the shadow of the higher hill- 
sides, is the pretty town of Passagno. Just one 
hundred years ago, the first 6f November, there 
was joy and gladness in one of the picturesque 
and romantic old houses that gem that beaati. 
fal region. A child was born to the humble 
family which inhabited ‘its quaint and homely 
apartments. It was the child of a simple stone- 
cutter, poor in the wealth of gold, but rich 
in that of honor and integrity. 


Time passes on, unfeeling old wretch that he 
is! (itis a comfort that we can call him old, 
though he shakes his hour-glass in our faces the 
next minute.) He passes on, and in the short 
space of three years, that good and kind father 
who sang pmans of praise and thanksgiving to 
Him who gave him this one little child, was sud- 
denly taken away from the life which its music 
was making so beautiful to him, and, sadder 
still, the mother—she who had borne the infant 
on her bosom, and had seen how the father’s 
heart was bound up in the new love which had 
thrilled through his whole being—she had gone 
away too. Not as the father had gone—but to 
the home of a new husband ; and the only pledge 
of Pietro’s love for her was y apen upon the care 
of his grandmother. 

That grandmother—blessed be her memory ! 
—was Catterina Cecatto; and the child, who but 
for her would have been doubly orphaned, was 
one whose name the world has since learned to 
speak only with venération—Antonio Canova ! 

But Heaven was kind to the little Tonin; and 
in the full measure of love which the good 


grandmother bestowed upon him, he missed 
neither father nor mother. Even in infancy, be- 
fore he could fully make them understand what 
he wanted, the little hands would eagerly catch 
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at the fragments of wet clay which his grand- 
father, Pasino Canova, dropped from his mod- 
ellings ; and the slender fingers would mould 
them into actual forms, rude enough, of course, 
but still showing the genius that lay within the 
baby brain, waiting for that same old time (some- 
times beneficent!) to develop it into maturity. 
So the boy grew up to his ninth year, every day 
working in the fragments of clay; every day 
learning something of the elements of that noble 
art which astonished the world in its grand cre- 
ations of the Saint John, of the recumbent Mag- 
dalen, and of our own Washington ; with others 
worthy to bear them company. 

Soon the boy begins to work in marble—sculp- 
turing a bust or figure—I am writing from 
memory, and cannot tell which—of his venera- 
ble grandmother, in the dress of the province ; 
and in the very height of his after fame, this 
childish effort was affectionately preserved by 
him as a dear memorial of her who took such 
care of his infancy. 

“ What has Tonin been hiding himself away 
for, whenever I come into the house?” asked 
his grandfather one day, as the cheery old house- 
wife spread the table for his dinner. 

“ Ah, thon wilt know sometime, Pasino; but 
at present it is a secret between him and me.” 

The old man looked fondly at her, as she 


moved briskly round, still graceful and beauti- 
ful in her green old age. 

“A secret, my old Catterina! Well then, I 
may be sure that thou wilt tell me before long. 
Thy sex cannot keep them long.” 

But Catterina kept Tonin’s mystery, until one 
day, with pride and satisfaction in her good, 
honest face, she beckoned her husband into a 
small room, which was called Tonin’s work- 
room, and, drawing a curtain, she exhibited two 
shrines of Carrara marble, as the work of the 
nine year old artist. Surprise and delight kept 
the aged father silent, and Catterina stood by, 
thoroughly enjoying his eager gaze. 

“ God’s blessing on the child!” he at length 
exclaimed, “he will be a great man.” 

“If our poor Pietro could but have seen this 
proof of his child’s genius!” said Catterina, 
weeping. 

“ He does! depend on that,” replied her hus- 

. Do you suppose that spirits 


“Ah, my God! I trast so!” was her fervent 


ejaculation, as she went to call Tonin to hear 
his grandfather’s praises. 

“ Do you know that the Seigneur Falieri is to 
have a grand supper at his castle?” asked An- 
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cannot look down upon those they have loved 
on earth?” 


tonio of his grandfather, one morning, when the 
boy was busily engaged in moulding the figure 
of a lion, in the clay which was falling from the 
old man’s bench. 

“No, my son; I had not heard it before.” 

“ Well, then, just look here, father. See this 
lion. Is it not a good one? Ah, you don’t say, 
but you smile. That says it is very well for a 
little boy.” 

“ Nay, it would be good in any one, Tonin. 
It is a real lion—well-proportioned, and yery 
finely formed. What are you going to do with it ?” 

“I—I thought if mother would give me—what 
do you think ?”’ asked the boy. “Some of the 
butter which she has been churning to-day from 
the goat’s milk ¢” 

“Butter? For what?” 

“To make this for his table to-night. 
Wouldn’t he like 

“You can try him. I will engage that you 
have the fresh butter.” 

The lion appeared at Seigneur Falicri’s grand 
feast, and was much admired. The next day, 
the two Falieris, father and son, alighted at the 
door of Pasino Canova, and asked for Antonio. 

“Should you like to have me send you to a 
person who would teach you an art you have 
begun so well, my boy ?” 

“TI should, indeed,” murmured Tonin. 

“ Well, if your grandparents do not object, I 
will engage him to take you immediately, and 
have no doubt you will do him credit.” 

This settled the fortunes of Antonio Canova. 
Next to Michael Angelo and Bernini, he ranks 
as forming a new epoch in Italian statuary ; and 
of this fame, Falieri laid the first stone. 

From that time he progressed rapidly, and 
statue after statue, group after group, came 
from his hands with that facility which can only 
be attained, when the works are appreciated, 
and the artist encouraged. If the good Catterina 
exulted when she saw her grandson’s childish 
efforts, with what delight would she have gazed 
on those of his after life, when he challenged 
world-wide admiration. . How her old heart 

_ would have beat at sight of the lovely Hebes and 
Pschyes, that softened the rage of the Jacobin 
mob, searching for his colossal statue of the 
king of Naples! Still more, perhaps, would 
she have loved to dwell with woman’s tender- 
ness, on that divine altar piece, painted (for An- 
tonio was painter as well as sculptor) for his 
own village church in Passagno, where the dead 
Christ lies under the gaze of the mother, and the 
weeping Marys by her side. 

Kind, good and benevolent, still Antonio had 
not felt the gentle influence of a warmer love 
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than that of filial affection to the beloved woman 
who watched over his childhood. He, whose 
cunning hand wrought Pschye from the cold 
marble, held no warm, living Pschye in his 
heart. Loving all forms of beauty in the ab- 
stract, transferring them to canvass with all a — 
lover’s ardent heart, there was yet no tangible, 
living love, that could be said to rival his art. 
This was his mistress—his world. 

At the time of his return to Passagno, he 
had been travelling in Germany with a Venetian 
prince. He was now forty-two years old, and 
from his calm temper and temperate life looking 
much younger. The mild benevolence of his 
nature shone through and irradiated his counte- 
nance ; and the serenity of his features was such 
that he might have sat for the picture of the be- 
loved disciple. 

While painting in the Passagno church, whose 
romantic situation on the hillside of one of the 
Asolano group—the Venetian Alps, as they are 
called—he often prolonged his work, until the 
shadows of evening were fast shutting out even 
the subdued light by which he brought oyt the 
figures on the canvass. Here and there, a soli- 
tary image of a saint filled up its appropri- 
ate niche, showing ghastly and white in the 
approaching darkness. The short wintry twi- 
light had faded too soon. A few moments more 
of light would have fixed an expression, which 
he might vainly seek for the next day. 

He had seized a taper from the altar, and was 
about to put the brush to his work, when a deep 
sigh, which, in the stillness of the church, struck 
on his ear, that seemed to come from the recesses 
of a wounded heart. Believing it to be some 
poor penitent, who had chosen this silent hour 
to pray for pardon and acceptance, he abstained 
from looking round, or even moving, se that he 
might not interrupt the solemn service, which he 
imagined was being offered. But as he stood, 
silently awaiting the close of the service, a shadow 
projected on the wall by the altar, caught his eye, 
and he turned to see who thus intruded on his 
labors, and broken the spell which bound him to 
the painting so much longer than usual. It was 
a slight, frail figure that stood before him, and 
as the light flashed upon the face, he thought he 
had seen it before. Memory was busy with a 
scene in Florence, where he faintly ‘remembered 
some such face as this might have been, when 
not worn by suffering as now. 

Gradually all the events of that night came 
back tohim. A memory of a frantic father, a 
dying mother, and a sweet, suffering daughter, 
rose up before him. It was his own hand that 
had closed that mother’s eyes, his own hand that 
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to the interior of that gloomy convent. His 
paintings hung on its walls; his statues adorned 
its gardens, and filled the niches in its chapel ; 
and added to all this, he had once saved her 
from utter misery. To whom could she fiee? 
Knowing nothing of the world, its forms or con- 
ventionalities, she saw no impropriety in seeking 
him ; and step by step she had traced him hither ; 
her own innocence, and his name upon ber lips, 
equally protecting her from insult; and her sor- 
rowful look engaging the compassion of the 
peasants, who readily supplied her with bread, 
wine and milk, and a night’s rest, as she jour- 
neyed towards the Venetian territory. 

Had Antonio possessed a romantic spirit, it 
might be recorded that he took the signorina for 
his bride ; but such was his calm, gentle benev- 
olence, that he seemed not to know that any emo- 
tion, save perhaps of gratitude, could be hidden 
beneath that fast restoring color, which he soon 
joyfully beheld tinging the cheeks of his “ little 
nan,” as he called her. While he painted, she 
was almost constantly playing on the great organ 
in the church — sometimes softly, sometimes 
grandly, as suited her mood ; his gentle, pater- 
nal manner towards her unconsciously tempering 
her ardent love for him, and subduing it to a 
deep reverence, 

There was a marriage in the church one day, 
and Armida shrunk from the crowd, and took 
refuge beside her benefactor. The bride was 
young and pretty; the groom, at least, seventy. 
She looked at her diamonds—the baubles with * 
which she was purchased—seemingly unconscious 
of the giver. It was the old story—so long 
known, and so often repeated, but still new and 
fresh as ever — of frozen winter and smiling 


had led away the maniac, and wiped the tears of 
the daughter. Afterwards, it was by his exer- 
tions that Armida Villetti, the last of a noble 
Florentine family, was admitted into a convent, 
—not as a ntun—for that she refused to be, inex- 
plicably to Antonio, who thought that one so 
desolate, might well become the bride of Heaven 
—but as a teacher of harp-music, in which she 
excelled. Satisfied that he had done well in 
thus placing her in safety, and absorbed in his 
art, Armida had passed out of his mind, except 
for some occasional likeness that he encountered 
sometimes, in the beautiful faces which he 
painted, or the heads that he sculptured, remind- 
ing him of the grace and loveliness of hers. 
His first glance showed him now, a pale, worn 
face, with large, sorrowful eyes—so large indeed, 
that they seemed preternatural ; a wasted figure, 
and hands, through which it seemed as if light 
would be visible,-so thin and transparent they 
looked as she meekly crossed them on her bosom. 
He forgot the years that had elapsed since 
he left her in the convent—forgot that she had 
grown older, just as he had done; and with 
almost a paternal salutation, he said : 
“My poor child! My little Armida! what 
have they done to you, that you look so des- 
olate ?” 
The checked fountain of her tears flowed fast 

at the words of kindness. He took her band, 
and led her out of the church, where the cold, 
bracing air revived her. The old sacristan came 
to close the doors of the church; and Antonio 
asked shelter for the stranger, in his dwelling 
near by, and after the evening refreshment had 
been taken, she explained why she was here. 
A continued series of threats and persecutions 


had been employed to press her into becoming a 
nun ; her peculiar talent being very desirable to 
be retained in the convent permanently. Her 
repugnance to a religious life had been so strong, 
as to make this attempt at compulsion very hate- 
ful and abhorrent to her; while at the same 
time, the thought of her friendless and desolate 
state had made her almost frantic. She had 
heard nothing of her father for a long time, but 
had hoped that he would sometime: recover, 
and return to her. Every ray of hope was 
however shut out by the news of his death; and, 
sick at heart, and feeble in frame, she bad man- 
aged to escape, by snatching up the hooded 
cloak of one of her day pupils, and thus passing 
out without suspicion. 


spring—of Decemberand May. Antonio turned 
his eyes away, and saw Armida’s cheeks crim- 
soning with the flush of restored health. It 
seemed to him as if her lost youth had come 
back to her, so purely lovely had she become, 
since she had sheltered herself under his smile. 
The crowd were just passing out of the church, 
and when the last footstep crossed the threshold, 
the painter took up his brush again. 

“What a desecration!’’ he said at last, to 
Armida, who was musing thoughtfully. “I shall 

never marry,” he continued, softly speaking, as 

if to himself. “There are so many weddings, 

but so few marriages. I shall find mine in the 

other sphere, perhaps, but not here.” 

Armida’s sentence was contained in the above 


Probably there had not been much search for 
her, lest her disclosures might prejudice the 
public; so that she travelled at last, slowly and 
without fear. One man’s fame had penetrated 


words; and she bore it nobly. If her love and 
grief did not all subside at once, it was soon 
mellowed into a tranquil peace, that made her 
worthy to become his bride in hegven. 


When, fifteen years lat.r, Pius VII. inscribed 
the name of Antonio Canova in the golden book 
of the capitol, declaring him to have “deserved 
well of the city of Ronfe,” and bestowing upon 
him the marquisate of Ischia, and a pension of 
three thousand scudi, for restoring the works of 
art to Rome, there was one heart that beat with 
gladness that he was entering upon the last year 
of his threescore, with new honors and new 
prosperity. And when in a few more years, 
Venice mourned him, and both continents took 
up the wail for a great and good man departed, 
@ woman—not sad or weeping, but with a look 
of inspiration upon the face that showed, as yet, 
no sign of age, entered the ivy-covered church 
at Passagno, cast a single glance at the altar- 
piece, and then turning to the organ, she waked 
its grand, triumphant chords, and sang “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth !” 

Who knoweth that she is not the bride which 
he expected to find in another world? Who 
knoweth that the unselfish, sacrificing love of 
true hearts, shall not meet with the reward it 
never knew below ? 

HAPPINESS. 


Is pleasure willing to keep her assignation 
with thee equally in an open cow-house and a 
decorated parlor? says John Forster. Thou art 
a happy man. Dost thou behold ness, 
though accompanied with vulgarity, with com- 
placence? and baseness, though arrayed in ele- 

ce, with disgust? Thou art a happy man. 
st thou behold inferior talents without vanity, 
and superior ones without envy? Thou art a 
While thou art diffusing 


happy man. y 
pleasure through thy social circle, and receiving 
ure from it, is thy cheerfulness undamped 


when thou observest Death drawing a chair, and 
taking a place among the company? Thou art 
a happy man. Dost thou pray, not because thou 
dreadest curses, but because thou hopest bless- 
ings? Thouartahappy man. Does not thy 
retrospect.of regret cast a shade over thy pros- 
pect of hope? Thou arta happy man. Amidst 
a, canst thou detect the futility of means 
which may have gained thee pleasure in mis- 
fortune, canst thou triamph in the rectitude of 
those measures of wisdom to which yet success 
may have been denied? Thou arta happy man. 
Let the windows of thy soul, like the windows 
of a house, not disclose everything within ; but at 
the same time, aduntit notices of everything from 
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SPRING. 


So forth issued thre seasons of the year; 
First lusty spring, all dight in leaves of flowers 


That freshly budded, and new blossoms did bear, 
In which a thousand birds had built their bowers, 
That sweetly sung to call forth paramours; 
And on his head (as fit for warlike stores) 


A gilt e ven on he did 
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LINES FOR LIZZIE’S ALBUM. 
BY W. FELIX TIMBER. 


Sweet, artless maid! thy sparkling eye—~ 
Whence all the darts of Cupid fly; 
Where all the silvery moonbeams seem 
To nestle in a twilight dream, 
Hath wove around my heart a spell 
No living tongue can ever tell. 
But I shall sing to every flower 
The rapture of that blissful hour, 
When thy sweet spirit flew to me 
Like a soft strain from ‘‘ memory’s sea ;" 
I'd joved in childhood’s ruby morn, 
Erer Passion had revealed his thorn, 
And poured within my melting soul, 
A stream of rapture, that shall roll 
Through flowery fields and vine-clad hills, 
Chiming its joy in all the rills; 
By day, reflect yon glorious blue; 
By night, the stars that wander through, 
And glow in life’s tempestuous stream, 
A holy, bright, and glorious beam ; 
In which I'd guide my light canoe, 
And pray that Heaven may smile on you, 
Till nearer, clearer, comes the toll 
Of the dark bell, whose solemn roll 
Flings a bleak shadow o'er my soul; 
Ever and onward, till that sea, 
Still unexplored, shall chjme to me 
Its unrecorded melody. 
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BY RACHEL MOORE. 


For the first time since its completion, Harry 
Walden and his new mae bride went over their 
new house together, one lovely morning early in 
June. And acharming little new house it was— 
with the brightest, neatest, best arranged kitchen 
a young housekeeper like Amy could ask; with 
the cosiest sitting-room, the prettiest and most 
tasteful parlor, the airiest and pleesantest of 
sleeping-apartments. 

And when they had been all over the house 
together, they came back once more to the neat, 
cool, airy sitting-room, with its pretty carpet of 
green and oak, its pure, light-painted walls hung 
here and there with beautiful engravings ; its 
simple cottage furniture, where Amy's pleased 
glance fell upon pretty cane chairs of her own 
favorite pattern, a beautiful little escritoire for 
her books and papers, her tiny work-table stand- 
ing between the windows, and the low sewing 
chair for her own especial use, drawn up beside 
it; and then her smiling eyes turned to the win- 
dows themselves, which were open, with their 
snowy linen shades half raised, and letting in 
the soft June sunlight, and the lovely June air, 


wear, 
others djd him fear. 
Srensre. 


That as seme did him love, so 


fragrant with the odor of flowers in the window. . 
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Harry’s hand—the careful hand of a young | seattered them suddenly among the childish 


and loving husband—had had the arrangement 


group. There was an eager scrambling, a mer- 


of everything in and about this pretty little | ry laugh, in which Amy’s was not the least merry 
household ; and with a happy heart, he watched | or sweet—a chorus of thanks, and the children 


his wife’s pleased eyes glancing so bright, so satis- 


fied, from one thing to another about her. 


“You like it all, Amy?” he said, with a 


smile. 


with their fragrant treasures divided among them 
ran on to school. Later a little pale, ragged boy 
came by selling matches. 


“ Matches—matches! bny some matches, 


~‘Like it? O, yes, Harry! How pretty, how | please, ma’am?” he cried, looking at Amy 
tasteful everything is! this room that I shall sit | through the window where she sat sewing. 


in has everything so convenient and pleasant— 
and the flowers in the window! how beautiful 


they are! and so fragrant—so full of bloom !”. 


Smiling, he led her to the windows to inhale 


their perfume. 
“ Yes—I knew your love of flowers ; and Ihad 

so much pleasure in arranging them! They 
make the room so pleasant, do they not ?” 
“ Yes, pleasant and homelike. Ah, how deli- 
cious!” smiled the young wife, lingering to 
breathe their odors again and again. 
“And not only are they pleasant to us, Amy, 
but the sight of flowers blooming in a window is 
sweet to many and many a passer-by who sees 
such things rarely. I thought of it while I was 
putting them there.” 
Tenderly Amy kissed the kind hand that held 
her own. “Dear Harry,” she said, lovingly, 
you think of every one !” 

“And I thought, Amy,” he went on, “ that 

whenever, as you sit in this room, you see little 
children, or poor people such as, may often pass, 
going by and looking up at the flowers in the 
window, you could cut off for them some of the 
blossoms they may covet. So that perhaps our 
flowers may make some other hearts as happy as 
ours.” 

Treasuring in her loving heart the words of 
her kind and thoughtful husband, Amy turned 
with him at last from the window. She remem- 
bered them the next day, when Harry was gone 
away for the day, and she came into the sitting- 
room to water her plants. Standing behind their 
blossoming screen, she showered the bright drops 
upon them till their leaves hung wet and glisten- 
ing ; and while she watched the colored rays of 
light glancing through the dripping water, a 
party of merry school children came running 
gaily by. 

‘What pretty flowers!” said one of them—a 
gay little girl of ten, who made Amy think of 
her favorite little sister Sarah, whom she had left 
behind when she came from the country. 

And the children half-stopped, looking partly 
at the flowers, and partly at Amy’s pretty face 
behind their thick-clustering leaves. Smilingly, 


Amy’s purse came out—a tiny piece of silver 
was drawn from it, and she placed it on the sill 
outside, while the boy drew from his basket half- 
a dozen bundles of his wares, and passed them 
up to her. As he took the silver and put it in 
his pocket, a little knot of roses and heliotropes 
fell into his basket. Z 

“For me, ma’am ®”’ he said, looking up won- 
deringly. 

“ Yes,” was Amy’s pleasant answer; and the 
surprised look, the smile, and the grateful “thank 
you, ma’am,” did her very heart good. . 
And after this, many a little cluster of blos- 
soms was bestowed by Amy’s kindly fingers; 
now on a lame child who came limping by on 
crutches; now on a poor woman, going along 
with her baby, that crowed and clapped its little 
pale hands at the sight of the blooming treasures ; 
and again, when a wan-looking milliner’s girl, 
half-pausing at the window, looked with longing 
eyes at the flowers upon the sill. Flowers that 
she never hoped to raise in the dreary back attic 
where she lodged ; that she never beheld, in the 
half twilight of the sunless, silent work-room, 
where day after day, she was drudging her life 
away for a mean pittance to buy her scanty por- 
tion of daily bread. 

The poor little milliner carried her precious 
flowers with her as she went to her day’s labor, 
and dreamed over them all day long of green 
country lanes, and broad blue skies, and free 
sunshine that she might only see in dreams— 
and the baby played with its nosegay, with the 
delight with which a petted child of fortune would 
have welcomed its gilded and costly toys; the 
little lame child forgot that he was lame, while 
sitting down on a doorstone, he leaned his head 
upon his hand, and with curious eyes studied the 
mysteries of every silken leaf and bud, thinking 
how wonderful they were, and remembering 

something he had heard of a kind hand that 

made flowers alike for poor and rich. 

And thus, while Amy scattered flowers, she 

was also sowing seed. Among her childish “ pen- 

sioners,” as Amy. half-playfully, halt-affection- 

ately called them, there was one who passed her 


Amy clipped off a knot of gay blossoms and 


window nearly every day; a pretty, delicate, 
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almost frail-looking child of some eleven or 

twelve years of age; a child for whose daily ap- 
proach Amy gradually found herself watching 
with interest. She was poorly, plainly dressed, 
yet neat and tidy-looking; the faded hues and 
worn texture of her garments being only equalled 
by their fresh and cleanly look. 

Every day she came by the window; and 
every day she received from Amy’s gentle fin- 
gers, a knot of fragrant blossoms. 

Amy only smiled as she gave them ; and this 
smile, with the little girl’s grateful look, and low- 
spoken, earnest thanks, were all that passed be- 
tween them on these occasions. There was not 

_ @ day in which this child failed to pass the win- 
dows, not one day, let the sun shine, or the rain 
fall, she came regularly, and never failed to re- 
ceive her accustomed gift of flowers. 

Amy often mentioned this child in her evening 
talks with Harry; so that he came at last to 
make a point of asking each evening, if she had 
been during the day to receive her flowers. 

“Do you not know her name, Amy ?” he ask- 
ed thoughtfully, once. 

No, Amy did not. “It is odd—but I never 
thought of asking her,” she said. ‘I suppose it 
is because there are so many others who come in 

the same way, and I should never think of ask- 
ing their names, so many, youknow. But I 
mean to ask her to-morrow, Harry. Perhaps we 

may be of use to 40 the they 

need help.” 
‘Another morning saw the pale little girl com- 
ing along earlier than usual—paler than ever 

before, and her large, blue eyes heavy and dim 

with tears. Harry had not yet gone away, Amy 

was sewing a button on his sleeve as he sat by 
her at the work-table, and neither of them knew 
the child was so near, till the door-bell rang, and 

Amy answering its summons, beheld the little 

girl standing there. 

“ Why, poor child! what is the matter?” she 
said, kindly, taking one of the tiny hands in her 
own and drawing her into the passage-way— 

“ what is the matter?” 

The child’s face finshed painfully, and Amy’s 
tender words brought a burst of sorrowful tears. 
“O, ma’am, he’s dead !”” 
» “ My dear little girl—who is dead ?” 


“QO, ma’am, my brother—my dear brother 
Charley! him that the flowers were always for! 
O, he loved them so much—and, he wont need 


them any more now !” 


The tears were streaming over the child’s face 
like rain; and Amy’s own eyes were overflowing 
as she lifted them to those of her husband, who 
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“©, Harry—Harry !” she said, tremulously— 


“ Harry, hear her!” 


“My dear,” he said, gently, “bring her in.” 


And each holding a hand of the child, they led her 
into the sitting room. 


There, with the rapid tears rendering her words 


broken and painful, she told the simple story 


over, that needed so little time to tell. It was 
her brother Charley, who had been sick for eo 
long, and had died this morning; and she had 
come to let the lady who had been so kind to 
him know about it. 

* My child,” said Harry, gently, “where do 
you live? we will go home with you.” 

‘And soon the husband and wife were on their 
way to the dwelling of the child. It was not far 
distant; they had only the length of a few streets 
to walk, and in an humble tenement, the home 
of respectable and honest poverty, they found 
what they were seeking. A plainly, poorly-fur- 
nished, yet clean and tidy room, with a pale, sor- 
row-bowed woman weeping hy the hearth for the 
treasure she had lost; and lying upon a narrow 
couch in the corner, that ere long he would ex- 
change for one narrower yet, the rigid form of the 
young man—the child’s dead brother—the wid- 
ow’s only son. 

The sheet that covered him was folded aside, 
discovering a pale and wasted, but beautiful and 
serene face, bearing the traces of a long illness, 
patiently borne ; the heavy, gold fringed lids were 
closed calmly over the full eyes—the fair hair 
smoothed away from the pleasant brow that seem- 
ed yet to wear the smile it had known in life. 
It was already arranged for its last resting-place. 
The thin, white hands, were crossed upon the 
breast, and one of them held a little bunch of 
faded flowers—Amy’s flowers. Their perfume 
lingered yet around the dead. He had died with 
them in his hand, asking that they might go with 
him to his grave—with the blessing of the dying 
breathing over the last of Taz FLOWERS IN THE 
WINDOW. 


‘ BEAUTY. 
What ter torment ever could have been 
Than to enforce the fair to live retired! 


For what is beauty if it be not seen? 

Or what is’t to be seen—if not admired? 
And though admired, unless in love desired? 
Never were _— of roses, locks of amber, 
Ordaine1 to live imprisoned in a chamber. 


Nature created beauty for a view, 


By ancient charter, to live most in sight, 
And she that is debarred it hath not right 
In vain our friends from this do us deh 
For beauty will be where is mest resort.— 


and falsehood b| ed with malice. 


had come out to the door. 


hen as the fire for heat, the sun for light :) 
The fair do hold this privilege as due, 
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A BIRD GOING OVER THE FALLS. 


On the giddy verge of a cliff I stood, 
And heard Niagara's thunders roar, 
And watched the mist that from the flood 
Ascended like an incense forever more. 


I saw the billows madly bound, 
Like living things in frantic play, 
Flinging their feathery spray around, 
And dashing madly on their way. 


And onward still, they fiercely urged, 
Wave o’erleaping wave, until 
Upon the cataract’s very verge 
The tumbling flood grew smooth and still. 


Then swifter than the stream of thought, 
The mighty torrent swept along, 

Till foaming, thundering down, it sought 
The depths earth's central caves 


Each sense absorbed in that of night, 
Long silent, gazing there I stood, 
Awed by a feeling of His might, 
Who piled the rocks and poured the flood. 


And as I gazed a bird flew by— 
“A tiny, bright-hued, joyous thing, 

Now soaring aloft through the azure sky, 
Now skimming the wave on extended wing. 


I watched it wheel o'er the rushing stream, 
Till it stooped its pinions bright to lave, 
Then quick as the lightning’s arrowy gleam, 
It vanished beneath the hurrying wave. 


°Twas only a bird, and no frightened call 
Told that its nest was desolate, 

And save His who notes the sparrow’s fall, 
Few eyes there were that beheld its fate. 


But its little mate, where the nestlings rest, 
Shall wait in the greensward long; 
He comes no more to the lonely nest— 
Though she pours to recall him her sweetest song 
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THE LAST OF THE SAVELLI. 
AN HISTORICAL FAOT. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

In the very shadow of the Appenines, lies a 
little village whose name is too insignificant to 
be traced on any map, and is only remarkable for 
being the site of one or two summer castles be- 
longing to the Roman nobility. The other 
dwellings are those of peasants, with here and 
there a habitation of a somewhat higher order, 
belonging to decayed families ; and these have, 
mostly, a look of the past stamped upon them 
that heralds the ‘“unsubstantial vision” that 
will soon be all that is left of them. 

« Somewhere about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, there stood one of those summer palaces 
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whose beauty was equal to its fragility. Taste 
and skill had presided over its erection, giving it 
fair and beautiful proportions, and adorning it, 
without and within, with all that could please the 
eye—but lacking the solid and imperishable look 
that distinguishes the buildings in cities. 

This belonged to the Duke of Savelli. Some 
of the people living here, were his vassals; and 
the castle, when the duke’s family were absent 
at Rome, which was nearly the whole year, was 
the object of their care and attention. 

One of these persons, Michello Roberti, had a 
very beautiful daughter, Arvia, whose talents and 
accomplishments were far beyond her station. 
The library and picture-gallery of the duke were 
consigned to her especial oversight; and she 
would shut herself up in them whole days, 
eagerly appropriating their treasures to her own 
improvement. 

She had been betrothed, when scarcely more 
than a child, to a young man of her own rank in 
life, but with far less intelligence. Christoforo 
was handsome, but scarcely intellectual enough 
to be a companion for the daughter of Roberti, 
who was, himself, a man of strong natural 
abilities. 

Still Arvia liked the strong, healthful and 
handsome peasant, whose whole life was devoted 
to her, and whose only care was to gather all the 
wealth which an Italian peasant might ever hope 
for, to shower itupon her. Already the pretty 
cottage was built, and the vines planted around 
it. Already a little olive grove was obtained by 
his untiring labor, and even the wine was pur- 
chased for the bridal. 

Christoforo wondered, and was sometimes 
chagrined at Arvia’s preference of the duke’s 
library, when he asked her to come and see some 
new invention which he had made for her com- 
fort and convenience ; for the youth, although 
not much given to book-learning, was both skil- 
ful and inventive in mechanical labor. His own 
hands had performed almost the entire work of 
building his cottage ; and when finished, it was, 
indisputably, a sweet, picturesque casket for the 
jewel he intended to place in it. 

He spoke almost testily to Arvia about this 
preference; and she, looking up at him with her 
soft, liquid eyes, only answered : 

“ It will be only fora few days. Spring. has 
advanced so suddenly that the Savelli will seon 
come to the castle. Then no more reading nor 
painting for me!” 

“No; but there will be work in our. cottage, 
love, for which I trust all these fine studies of 
yours will not give you a distaste. Remember, 
Arvia, a peasant’s .wife must do many: things 
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that her husband would willingly, nay joyfully, 
spare her from doing, did not poverty forbid 

“ Nor shall I be unwilling to perform dou 
believe me, Christo! But as you have tried so 
hard to embellish your cottage outwardly, surely 
I may be pardoned for wishing to have some of 
my own within it. You will be pleased, Iknow, 
when I show you the paintings I have executed, 
and with which I intend to adorn the walls ; that 
is, if you approve my wish.” 

“ Who has tanght you these things?” asked 
Christoforo, suddenly, and with a singular ex- 
pression on his countenance. 

“No one, Christo. I am self-taught, as far as 
Iam taught at all. Ihave a natura} taste for 
drawing, and the rest comes easily enough, with 
the aids I find in the castle.” 

Her lover was satisfied ; and Arvia devoted 
herself, with redoubled earnestness, to finish a 
picture which she had copied from one in the 
Savelli collection, and which, if it did not reach, 
did not, at least, shame the original. 

On the very day on which she hoped to com- 
plete it, the family was to arrive. Her hurry to 
gei through with her task, and to remove the 
evidences of it from the room where she had 
painted, did but retard her efforts ; and she had 
the vexation of seeing the carriages driven into 
the court-yard before she had given the last 
touches to her picture. 

She consoled herself with thinking that the 
family would not dream of coming into that re- 
mote part of the castle that evening. It was 
near sunset, and she believed herself safe, as 
-already she heard preparations going on for an 
early supper. She had finished at last, and 
rthe picture was standing on the easel, too freshly 
ypainted to remove. How she should get it away, 
-was the question; but she thought her father 
maight be able to take it away in the morning, 
‘before the family should have risen. 

‘@ne last look, and then she would leave it. 


She placed itexactly in the right light, and stood | 


wazing at it with a pardonable pride; and a 
pleasant feeling came over her, at the thought of 
sseeing it in Christoforo’s beautifal little heme. 
And ‘then the subject, too, was so fitting!—a 
merry gathering of Italian peasants in their 
;picturesque costume, enjoying a gala day in the 
swoods; a pair of lovers wandering off by them- 
selves,.and a roguish boy pointing the attention 
-of the »whele party to the tree behind which they 
stood, but which did not hide the girl’s white 
dress. It was a simple picture, and Arvia had 
ithe good taste to feel that it was more appropri- 
sate tar hat than 


and knights were depicted. - 
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She stood thus until the twilight came on, in 
which she hoped to get home unnoticed, when 
the door gently opened, and one of the Savelli, 
as she knew by the strong family resemblance, 
entered the room. She judged him to be Ro- 
mano, a son of the duke, who had been absent 
on his travels for several years, but who, she had 
heard, had now returned. She stood in the 
shadow, trembling at what he might consider her 
presumption, and not daring tomove. Once she 
thought he was about to leave without noticing 
her, in the dim twilight of the room ; but just as 
her hope was highest, and he was at the door, he 
caught a glimpse of her figure and returned. 

It may be that Arvia’s surroundings, of late, 
had given a perceptible air of dignity and grace 
to her appearance. Certainly Romano Savelli 
had no mocking look, when he addressed her as 
“ Lady,” and greeted her as he would a princess. 

She made her excuses in a modest and tremn- 
lous voice, which, however, resumed its clear, 
silvery tone before she finished speaking. He 
listened, as if spell-bound, and again addressed 
her as before. 

“Indeed, my lord prince,” she said, “I am no 
visitor, as you seem to think, but only the 
daughter of Roberti, the duke’s servant. I have 
to ask pardon for intruding here; but my desire 
to copy this picture, made me bold. Forgive 
me, and I will take it away directly |” 

He scarcely comprehended her. The daugh- 
ter of his father’s servant, and making not only 
very tolerable, but really admirable copies of 
some of his best paintings! It mystified him 
completely ; and while he was pondering upon 
it, Arvia made her way to the door. Of course, 
he could not impede her exit; but he threw 
himself into a chair, after the vision had de 
parted, and wondered if indeed he had been 
awake or dreaming. 

Romano Savelli was one of the most gifted 
sons of Rome. He had hardly attained his 
twenty-first year; and already he had exhausted 
the stores of learning. The hope and pride of 
his family, they had already negotiated a mar- 
riage for him with the young and lovely daughter 
of a noble Neapolitan, and only the extreme 
youth of the lady prevented it from taking place. 
Right hundred thousand scadi was the sum 
named for the bride’s dowry. Romano had 
never yet seen her; but the fortune was a temp- 
tation to the duke, his father, and hitherto the 
young prince had been obedient to his wishes. 

He was, in person and manners, the perfection 
of nobleness and dignity—causing him to be 
worshipped by the class of patricians to which 
he belonged, as much as he was loved and cher- 
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ished by his own family. Altogether, Romano 
Savelli was an idol which all would have been | 
shocked to see descend from the pedestal on 
which it was placed; and hitherto he had shown 
no disposition to abandon it. He lived in an 
atmosphere of love and adulation, and if it had 
been withdrawn, he would have died. 

No one had suspected that under the calm, 
self-possessed, dignified exterior of the prince, a 
» passionate nature existed, which, once roused, 
would never be subdued until a great wrong had 
been done, to either himself or others. True, 
the demon had seldom or never been awakened ; 
but woe to him or to her who should awaken it! 

Such was the being whom Arvia had met for 
the first time. She had been struck by the 
beauty of his countenance, and the inexpressible 
sweetness of his voice; but further than that, 
she thought of nothing but the intrusion of 
which she had been guilty. 

On the morning succeeding her strange inter- 
view, she besought her father to go for her pic- 
tures and materials as early as possible. He did 
so, and returned with the news that the duke’s 
son was there in the room, and was pleased to 
admire the paintings and to ask many questions 
respecting the artist. 

Arvia said not a word. She helped her father 
to frame the paintings, and to carry them to 
Christoforo’s cottage, where already he had re- 
moved the simple furniture they would require. 
Christoforo was there, when they arrived. He 
had never seen any specimen of Arvia’s genius, 
and he received them with surprise and delight. 

“They are too beautiful for the rest of our 
surroundings,” he said; but Arvia thought oth- 
erwise, and told him that if she could only have 
plenty of flowers, her rooms would be quite 
splendid enough for her. 

They talked long and pleasantly of their future, 
and parted with kind words and looks, such as 
linger fondly in the memory of lovers. 

As the maiden turned from the little home so 
soon to be hers, she encountered the prince; 
and, much to her annoyance, he turned and 
walked by her side. She was embarrassed, 
thinking only of her intrusion at the castle. Be- 
fore parting, the infatuated prince declared her 
love for her in such terms as made it plain to 
her that he would never give her up, until she 
should be safe under Christoforo’s protection. 
She determined, in this view of the case, no 
longer to delay the marriage which Christoforo 
was constantly wishing to take place. 

She tried to get rid of the prince, on plea of 
an engagement at home; but he insisted on ac- 
companying her thither, and her father was too 
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dependent on the duke to allow her to affront his 
son by refusing so simple a request, even though 
she constantly felt the discrepancy of the prince 
and herself walking together, and trembled lest 
she should be seen with him. Christoforo, she 
knew, would be racked with jealousy; and, 
altogether, the poor girl entered her home as 
miserable and wretched as she had hitherto been 
happy and cheerful. 

Importuned constantly, as she was, to dismiss 
her affianced husband, and annoyed by the rich 
presents which Romano was always sending her, 
but which she scrupulously refused to accept, she 
was driven almost to desperation—the more, be- 
cause her father, to whom she had ‘confided the 
persecutions of the prince, feared to acquaint the 
duke with his son’s passion for one so far beneath 
his own rank. 

One thing, however, he could do; and that 
was, to keep his daughter out of his way until 
she was Christoforo’s wife. Arvia’s mother, a 
sensible, good woman, hastened on the marriage 
as much as possible, to prevent the ill effects of 
close confinement within doors on her daughter’s 
health. In fact, everything was conducted with 
as much pradence and delicacy as possible— 
their dread being, chiefly, that the affair should 
transpire at the castle. 

The marriage day arrived, and the bridal train 
proceeded to the church. Never had Arvia 
looked so lovely as‘on this day. Her thoughts 
were all concentrated in the solemn ceremony 
which was taking place, and an expression of 
calm happiness rested on her beautiful features. 
She forgot the prince and his persecutions, and 
gave up her whole soul to the words of the priest 
who was the friend and adviser of the Roberti 
family, and had known her. from childhood. 

Christoforo, too, was manly and self-possessed 
on this day; and every one thought it was a 
pleasant bridal to witness, of two so handsome 
and equally matched. Not every one—for be- 
hind a pillar, in the darkest corner of the church, 
stood Romano Savelli, the picture of despair 
and rage. To see the only woman whom he 
had ever loved, torn from him in this way, was 
death to his pride, as well as bitter for his affec- 
tionate and loving heart. It made a madman 
of him ; and, peaceful as his outer life had ever 
been, he now swore revenge. 

In coming out, the bridal train passed the 
very angle where he stood. He came forward a 
few steps, so that her garments touched him. 
He leaned towards her, and whispered in her 
ear. Till then, she had not seen him. She 
grew pale as death, and leaned heavily on 
Christoforo’s arm; but the bridegroom saw 
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nothing, and joyfully clasped her nearer—and 
then Romano disappeared. 

‘The few days devoted to wedding festivities 
and company were over, and Arvia had settled 
down in her little home, and Christoforo had 
gone to the duke’s vineyard, to his labor, She 
was happy in that home, save for one thought. 
The whispered words on her marriage day still 
rung in her ears. She busied herself about her 
house, which was like a little paradise, with its 
olive grove and vines without, and the flowers 
and pictures within. 

She had prepared Christoforo’s simple dinner, 
carried it with her own hands to the vineyard, 
and sat down at her window to read. It was the 
first time she had taken a book, since the Savelli 
had arrived; and absorbed in its contents, she 
heeded iiot that there was an eye at the window 
opposite, watching her. She was on the garden 
side of the house. A light railing separated the 
possessions of Christoforo from another’s, and 
Romano had hired the room of their neighbor, to 
watch Arvia’s movements. When, at length, 
she raised her eyes and saw that he was in her 
own garden, having leaped the railing, and stood 
before the window, she almost shrieked aloud; 
but at that moment, Christoforo opened the 
door at the other side of the cottage, and she ran 
eagerly to meet him. 

It is useless to record the persecutions of that 
summer. Romano was constantly writing to 
her—constantly sending costly and beautiful 
presents. She showed the letters to her husband, 
and returned the presents. At length, Christo- 
foro declared that he would give the prince a 
lesson which he should never forget, and which 
should leave her in peace from his absurd and 


annoying attentions. He compelled Arvia to 
answer a passionate letter from the prince, ap- 
pointing an interview; and Christoforo, dressed 
as a woman, was toreceive him. The absurdity 
of such an affair, and the dread of its being 
known, would, he assured his wife, be the means 
of driving Savelli back to Tome, where the 
family had already taken up their abode—the 
summer being now over. 

Arvia, knowing the jealous temper of her 
husband, dared not resist the plan, although she 
had an indefinite dread of its result. She wrote 
to Christoforo’s dictation; and shutting herself 
in her chamber, she left him to await the prince, 
in the disguise of a woman. She heard Romano 


when he came—a dead silence, succeeded, and 


then, the sharp ringing sound of a pistol echoed 
through the house. The presentiment was only 
too true! 

Arvia awoke from her long, long swoon to find 


THE LAST OF THE SAVELLI. 


herself in the prison-house at Borgo Castello. 
Her husband had fied, as soon as the deed was 
committed which destroyed the prince; and she 
was awaiting examination as a witness, or per- 
haps accomplice. Her asseverations of inno- 
cence were unheeded; and the Savelli family 
were determined that she should die. Even the 
rack was applied to make her confess; but she 
remained true to her first statement, and declared 
her ignorance of her husband’s intentions. Great 
efforts were made to find Christoforo, upon 
whose head a price of thirty thousand scudi was 
set, and leaders of banditti were negotiated with 
to find and deliver him, but without success. 

Margaret of Austria, daughter of Charles V., 
and wife of Octavio Farnese, the Pope’s grand- 
son, was then residing in Rome. The fame of 
Arvia’s beauty reached her, and she visited her 
in prison. To the prisoner, debarred for months 
from any of her own sex, this visit was like 
that of an angel. 

She related every particular to the princess, 
who, struck by the intelligence and beauty of the 
youthful prisoner, applied to Paul III. for her 
release. ‘The Pope was ready to consent, if she 
could win the Duke of Savelli, and the broken- 
hearted father listened to her words, and with- 
drew the persecution of the unfortunate Arvia, 
who was now set at liberty. 

The poor duke was soon after seized with a 
fever, resulting in madness; and, dying in a 
lunatic asylum, the title ended with his life. 
Arvia returned to her solitary home; but the 
loneliness and gloom connected with the fatal 
remembrance of her brief period of happiness 
there, made it insupportable. She entered into 


service in the household of Margaret of Austria, 
to whose solicitations alone she owed her life. 


The princess was much attached to her unfortu- 
nate attendant, and kept her constantly about 
her person; and by her tender solicitude, she 
partly weaned her from her deep grief. 

Of her husband, she never heard again, ex- 
cept from unreliable sources. Some persons 
said that he had been seen in Aleppo; but noth 
ing certain was known of his fate, from the mo 
ment in which he avenged the persecution of his 
wife so fearfully. 


Fiery Wine. 
The employment of sulphur in the treatment of the 
vine disease, has had a very singular anda very awkward 


effect. The wine made from grapes which have grown on 


vines so treated, bas an unmistakable brimstone flavor. 
Those who are singular enough to like a fiery wine, may 
now have it in the highest degree; but the flavor is de- 
scribed by those who have experienced it, as being 
abominable. 
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THE MYSTERY. 


THE OWL. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


T love to hear, when trees are bare, 

And woodland paths knee-deep with snow, 
The long halloo fill all the air, 

Where flits the great owl to and fro. 


Strange visions then the mind recalls, 
Of things Minerva’s bird has seen; 

Old crumbling towers and ghostly halls, 
Wherein the round-eyed owl has been. 


T’ve listened pensively, and felt 
My soul return to days gone by; 
To seasons when the old owl dwelt 
With grander folks than you and I. 


In days when want's remorseless frown 
Made poets seek the attic too, 

He watched them under shadows brown 
As the brown wing wherewith he flew. 


That noiseless wing, methinks, indeed, 
May once have waved o’er Otway’s head, 

While paused the bard in woful need 
*Twixt love of fame and want of bread. 


And while the poet’s lainp grew dim, 
And dimmer still his hoped-for prize, 

The great owl through the garret grim 
Stared on his work with curious eyes. 


“‘Mayhap,” he mused, “ I'll live like you; 
Brief fashion dies, whate’er its cost, 
But nature’s own creations, true 
Tp nature’s self, can ne'er be lost.” 


And when as now his voice is heard, 
Or when I mark his ghostly flight, 
I can but love the solemn bird, 
That with old bards out-watched the night. 


THE MYSTERY. 


BY HARRY MCMAHON, 


‘THERE was not a spot—no, not a foot of ground 
about Merton Woods, that I had not explored 


thoroughly; not a pond or lake in their vicinity 
where I had not bathed and fished. I knew 
the history of all the old houses and people, just 
as well as if I had been born amongst them— 
which I had not. I spent every summer there, 
—and all summer, too—not the miserable, foggy 
dog-days—and I can truly say that I relished it. 
No matter if that little town in New Hampshire, 
on the borders of the Ammonoosuc, did boast 
of but one church, and if that one stood for all 
practical purposes of lecture-room, town hall and 
“ meetin’ us.” No matter if all the people did 
not understand all that the minister said. They 


were good, hospitable, kindly people, with a deal 
of plain, sound sense, and very little nonsense. 
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There is ever, in these out-of-the-way places, 
some one or two families who seem scarcely to 
belong to the rest of the inhabitants, and yet are 
part and parcel of the village, and bound to the 
others by certain cords which would pain both 
parties to dissever. My connections lay equally 
with the highest and lowest of the village of 
Clydeville. I had my home with an old couple 
who lived at the end of the village, apart from 
every other family—a sweet, quiet place, where 
the stillness was almost unbroken through the 
long summer day, save by the rustling of the 
leaves, and the voice of the Ammonoosuc. 

Merton Woods formed the boundary to Clyde- 
ville, separating it from another and a busier 
town ; to which, however, I seldom bent my way, 
satisfied, as I was, with the waving cornfields, the 
rich meadows, and all the delightful scenery 
which rendered Clydeville so pleasant a retreat. 
My home was in an old farm-house, with wide, 
low rooms, and standing almost in the midst of a 
locust grove, of my host’s own planting, which 
effectually hid all the unsightly accompaniments 
of the farm-yard. Two very high elms shaded 
the front of the house, and the orchard lay on 
the southern slope, displaying its thick blooms, 
or its crimson and golden fruit to the full gaze 
of those who sailed on the pretty river. Alto- 
gether this was as comfortable and pleasant: a 
home as I could have found. My hostess was 
the best and dearest of old ladies, and her hus- 
band, although somewhat authoritative and dic- 
tatorial, was in the main, a good-hearted, kind 
man. There were three or four hired men, a 
stout country lassie, a thin, pale maiden, not 
over young, the niece of Mr. Fielding ; and the 
pretty, rosy grandchild of eight years, whose 
father and mother had left her to the care of the 
two old people when they died. 

Miss Sophronia Fielding was, as I have hinted, 
an old maid; but a meek and mild one, with 
not a drop of acid in her whole composition. 


’ Little Maud—where did they get that quaint old 
English name !—was a rare little playmate, fall 
of mirth and langhter, yet with a wisdom occa- 
sionally, beyond her years, as children are ant to 
have who live only with their elders. At the 
other extreme of the village, a loftier house than 
the farm could boast of, reared its tall chimneys 
above the rest of the dwellings. This was the 
abode of a gentleman named Clyde, the last 
representative of the family from which the town 


took its name. He lived alone, excepting that 
he employed an old woman to cook his meals, 


and keep the house in order; after doing which, 
she retired to a small cottage near by, never 


staying at her employer’s excepting when actu- 
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ally at work. That Mr. Clyde was an intense 
student, I inferred from the fact, that his light 
was streaming at nearly all hours of the night, 
from what I had been told were his library win- 
dows. That he was a solitary, perhaps mis- 
anthropic man, I also inferred, from his lonely 
walks, his sails upon the river without a com- 
panion, and an occasional shooting excursion on 
which I had met him in the woods. 

He interested me—this lonely being—lonely 
amidst a peculiarly social and companionable 
people. I longed to know something of the 
inner life of one whose outer was mingled so 
little with that of others. There were times 
when I thirsted for more of intellectual life than 
Icould find at the farm-house. Pleasant and 
good as they were, there was not sufficient of the 
intellectual for a rainy day, when neither sport- 
ing nor sailing could be accomplished. Then I 
would have given much to have stepped quietly 
into Mr. Clyde’s library, and discuss with the 
close student some literary point, or wage with 
him the war of criticism. 

Moreover, his home had the reputation of being 
haunted. Some had seen the figure of a white 
lady, who was supposed to be a former Mrs. 
Clyde, at the window of the north chamber, by 
moonlight : and others had seen a boat, with a 
white figure in it, land close under the garden 
wall which was built on the river bank. A 
haunted house in the country is an object of no 
mean interest to visitors; and I longed to 
become acouainted with a man who had such a 
desirable curiosity in possession. But, strange 
to say, the name of Clyde was never mentioned 
by any one at the farm, and the only question I 
ever asked respecting him was met with such 
decided coolness, that I was prevented from ever 
renewing any conversation leading to the sub- 
ject. I said I was intimate with the highest and 
lowest of the Clydevillers. Sim Jackson, a poor, 
half crazed, half idiotic lad, was my helper in all 
excursions, whether of boating or shooting ; and 
although I ran some risk of his bringing me into 
a scrape, and both of us into danger, by his 
witless carelessness in handling fire-arms and 
oars. But he seemed so genuinely happy to be 
employed, and I was spending so pleasant a 
summer myself, that I could afford to give 
pleasure to one being, at least. I was rewarded 
by the intense satisfaction he displayed on these 
occasions ; his gentle, feminine face lighting up 
with a smile which would have been very beau- 
tiful, had it not been so soulless.: Poor Sim! 
He saw the pained look which I wore, and im- 
mediately looked as grave and sorry, as if he 
knew all my speculations about his deficiencies. 


THE MYSTERY. 


We rowed almost under. the wall of Mr. 
Clyde’s possessions one day, and Sim put on a 
wonderfully wise look, as he glanced up at the 
windows of the chamber reputed haunted. A 
sight of the master of the house, walking up. 
and down the garden paths, stopped the words 
he was about to speak, and he shrunk down in 
the boat. Carelessly enough, I gave Sim the 
oars, because I could better gaze at the man I 
had so much wanted to know; and resigning 
myself to a half lying posture, I marked every 
motion and look of the person in the garden. 
He was handsome, well formed, and with a cer- 
tain air of dignity which impressed me. Sim 
was handling the oars with rather too much of a 
flourish, and I leaned towards him to check him. 
He was muttering something about Mr. Clyde 
and “Miss Sophrone,” as he called her, and 
seeing that he was in one of his strange moods, 
I attempted to take the oar from his hands. I 
knew no more until I was lying under an apple- 
tree in that same garden, and Mr. Clyde bathing 
my head, which ached horribly. Sim was cry- 
ing a little way off. I put my hand tomy head, 
and when I withdrew it, I saw it was covered 
with blood. 

“You have had an ugly blow, sir,” said the 
sweetest, yet most powerful voice that I had ever 
heard. There was music in every tone. 

I began to apologize for the trouble I was 
giving, and attempted to rise, but found myself 
incapable. 

“ Lie still, sir,” said the voice, “I am something 
of a surgeon, and will attend to your wound as 
soon as you have taken this powder, which will 
prevent any ill effects from it.” 

Bandages, sticking plaster and a pail of water 
were near him, and a case of minute bottles lay 
on the ground, from one of which he took an 
atom of white powder, and laid it on my lip. 
He then bound up the wound, and signing to 
poor Sim who was yet weeping, he assisted him 

"to carry me to the house, where a shaded room, 
and a cool, white couch received me and my 
aching head, and I was left to the care of the 
poor fellow who had so innocently injured 
me. 


“ How was it, my good lad ?” I asked. 

“O, that oar—that oar,” he began, but broke 
down at once. 

“Don’t cry, Sim. I shall be well ina day. 
I have had twenty worse blows than this.” 


“ Have you?” he asked eagerly, “Then I 
shan’t have to be hung, shall I ?” 

“Of course not, Sim. What put that into 
your head ?” 


“Why, Master Robert, you know ’Fessor 
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THE MYSTERY. 


Webster is hung, don’t you?” He said this 
with a shiver that was painful to see. 

“Well, that was quite another thing. You 
did not mean to strike me, my poor lad, and you 
are quite sorry, are you not?” 

“ Sartin, sartin, master Robert.” 

“Well, no one can touch you, and we will 
have many a sail yet together.” 

He curled himself down upon the floor, when 
I signified that talking hurt my head, and when 
. Lawoke after a quiet sleep, he still lay there. 

“T shall be able to go home to-night,” I said 
to Mr. Clyde, who came in about sunset, with a 
cup of tea. 

“No, sir! I am responsible for your cure, and 
I shall not permitit. Ihave sent old Betty 
down to the farm, and they will notexpect you.” 

I submitted only because I-thought I should 
know more of my host if I staid. Betty re- 
turned, and brought word that ‘“ Miss Sophrone ” 
would be up to see me. Mr. Clyde turned pale. 

“ He does not like intrusion,” thought I, and 
again I entreated togo home. He refused: and 
then I would have sent Sim to prevent any one 
from coming. He would not permit it however, 
and I had no power to resist his will. 

I lay quite still until the room was perfectly 
dark. Then I heard « quiet and familiar step 
beneath the windows. Mr. Clyde sat in the 
porch. I had been so quiet that he probably 
thought me asleep, for he said, in clear, musical 
tones: ‘Love, do I see you once more?” 

Her answer was low and indistinct, and I 
knew she was weeping. I supposed she asked 
for me, for he answered ; 

“He isin no danger, and could have gone 
home ; but I knew that you would come if you 
thought him injured. He sleeps now, and this 
hour must be mine. Sophronia, do you love 
me still 

“ How can you doubt it? Does not my wasted 
figure tell you how I have suffered ?” 

“Do you believe my innocence in regard to 

your brother ?” 
_ “God knowsIdo. But my uncle will not 
hear a word in your defence, and altho you 
were so justly cleared at the trial, he still believes 
that you killed poor Edwin,” 

“Edwin! I would have given my life to 
save him. I tried hard to do so, and did as I 
would have desired another to act by me. He 
was imprudent, and I tried to check him. He 
grew angry, and then—why, you know tho rest, 

Sophronia. After that terrible storm of anger, 
he still threatened me, still sought my life. He 
drank deeply, and then he came and insulted 
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me, so that I might strike him. I thank God I 
never did! Had I given him a single blow, it 
would have lain on my heart like murder. In 
his mad attempt to draw me down stairs, he 
fell backward, and that blow killed him.” He 
made a pause, and then resumed. “ Does your 
uncle know—did he, or his wife ever suspect that 
we were married ?” 

I started up in bed. Miss Sophronia—that 
pattern of maiden ladies—that quiet, good, ami- 
able old maid, as I had thought her, married ! 
and to Mr. Clyde, too! I did not hear her an- 
swer, but suppose it was in the negative. 

“No!” he said, bitterly, “they would turn 
you from their door. Iwishthey would. Love, 
will you never come to live with me ?” 

“ Never, until I convince them of your inno- 
cence. They were softer than usual to-night, 
and did not object to my coming up to see Mr. 
Merrifield. Let me go and see him, Richard.” 

He came into the room with her. I pretended 
to awake, when they brought in the light. Miss 
Sophronia was full of compassion for my injury, 
and of pity for poor Sim, who had fairly cried . 
himself to sleep, as he lay curled up like a dog, 
at the foot of my couch. I looked at the two, 
as they stood beside me. Mr. Clyde was very 
pale; but Sophronia was absolutely radiant. I 


‘could hardly believe that she was the pale, hag- 


gard woman, who walked so silently about the 
old farm-house. As they left me, and went back 
again to the porch, where they sat until mid- 
night, I found by their conversation, that she 
had once or twice visited him in his lonely home, 
at night, and that this had given rise to the story 
of the White Lady. A few interviews had alone 
been practicable. The marriage took place just 
before Sophronia’s brother died, while she was 
away from the farm-house, and being naturally 
timid, and much afraid of hez uncle, she dared 
not tell him that Clyde was her husband. It 
may be thought strange that he consented to her 
silence; but he had promised her that he would 
not claim her, until her relatives believed him 
innecent ; and as no one but Edwin knew of her 
marriage, it could easily be concealed. That 
year she had spent with her brother, but all the 
rest of her life, she had been with her uncle, and 
her obligations to him, and the thought that she 
had not consulted him about her marriage with 
Richard Clyde, kept her silent. Richard him- 
self was too proad to insist upon it. In fact, 
the strange occurrences that broke in upon Miss 
Sophronia’s quiet life that year, so wrought upon 
her frame, and disturbed her mind, that the rest 
and silence of the farm-house were more desir- 
able for her state than anything clse. 
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Part of this history came out on the evening 


MYSTERY. 


I | was all that one could ask of a man who, for so 


lay in Richard’s house. The rest Isoon learned ; | long a time, had lain under unjust suspiciors. 
for Miss Sophronia told Richard to let me know “ My brother Edwin was rash and inexcusa- 
how they were connected. I returned home in | ble,” he said, “but he was my brother still. I 
the morning with her, and spent a week in idle- | never harmed him.” 

ness, only that I was revolving in my mind some Sophronia’s dewy eyes looked tenderly upon 
ineidents which had come to my knowledge, re- | him as he called her brother his own ; and the 


specting this affair, just before I came away. 


old people to whom Edwin had been very dear, 


On my bed, that evening, the whole story of | wondered how they could ever have been so 
Edwin Fielding’s death came back to me. A | hard-hearted, as to doubt him. The old farm- 
friend of mine had witnessed a death very sim- | house looked lonely after the light step and soft 
ilar, but had not mentioned the names. He did | voice of Sophronia had left it. She had a queer 
not speak of it at the time, because he wisbed | successor there, too; none other than poor Sim ! 
much to go in the steamer, the next day, and | He grew somewhat more rational after leaving 
when he returned home, there was nothing more | his wild and idle life, for a real home, which Mr. 
to hear, only that somebody had been accused, | Fielding said he deserved, for being the real 
tried and cleared. He knew that the dead man | cause of Sophronia’s happiness. 
had come to his end by his own hasty and un- And very happy sho was; and very cheerful 
governable temper. I wrote him immediately to | now was the haunted house, with the White Lady 
meet me at Clydeville, without delay. I longed | flitting about its rooms, and the windows all open 
to see Sophronia in that now lonely house, and | to the sun and air. Old Betty gave place to 
to see the color permanent in her cheek, that had | two fresh country maid servants; but she is 


flushed up so brightly on that night. 


amply provided for by the Clydes. My friend 


My friend came. The Fieldings thought he | and myself are invited to pass the whole of next 
came because I was somewhat unwell still from | summer at the house on the hill; and if they 
my injury, and they showed him the kindest at- | will find room for two ladies also, we shall 
tentions. I made him recall every word of his | certainly do so, both of us entertaining serious 
former narration to me. It was the very scene, | thoughts of marrying. 
names and all, fresh inhis memory. I gothim | While I write, Sim is continually coming up 
to relate it as if incidentally, one evening, when | to me, pushing the hair from a great scar on my 
we sat by moonlight in the old porch, without | forehead, and moaning as if in pain; and al- 
mentioning the name. ‘The farmer started from | though it annoys me, still, I cannot bear to send 
his chair, and made him repeat it, and after he | the poor lout out of the room. If I were only 


had done so, and my friend had said, “ by the by, 
Mr. Fielding, the man’s name was the same as 
yours,” the old man turned to his wife, and said : 

“Becky, we have done great wrong to Mr. 
Clyde, I believe after all that he is innocent.” 

What words were these for the meek, patient 
woman who was sitting behind the old couple, 
and from whose heart I heard a deep, deep sob! 
It was one of thankfulness, I knew. 

The next morning, quite early, I saw the old 
farmer take his oaken stick, and calling to little 


Maud, who went every where with him, he as- - 


cended the hill which led to Mr. Clyde’s house. 
He was there long, and when he returned, he 
went up to poor Sophronia, who was trembling 
like a leaf, and said simply : 

“T am sorry to part with you, niece, but you 
will be wanted at home; and before he had well 
got the words from his lips, Richard Clyde en- 
tered. 

I never saw a man look so much a man, as he 
did, when he went up to Mrs. Fielding’s chair, 
shook hands with her cordially, and said a few 
words in reply to her petition for his pardon. It 


to speak of getting out the boat fora sail, he 
would weep for an hour, so sensitive he is to the 
remembered dangers of that day. 


NOT IN TUNE, 


When those aids to singing, called musical 
pitchforks, were first introduced, the precentor of 
Carnock parish, a few miles from Dunfermline, 
Scotland, thought he might not be the worse of 
one, and accordingly ordered the Edinb 
carrier to bringit over. The honest carrier, w 
never heard of any ome nena but that used 
in the barnyard, one at least ten feet 
long. It was late in the Saturday evening before 
he came home, and as a message had been left 
to bring it up when he came to church next day, ~ 
he marched into the churchyard befor® the bell 
rang, Where the master of song was standing 
amid a group of villagers. ‘“ Aweel, John 
here’s the pitchfork you wanted; but I can tell 
ou, I ne’er thought muckle o’ your singing be- 
‘ore, and I’m sair mista’een if ye’ll sing ony 
better now.— Scottish Guardian. 


Many men want wealth—not a competence 
alone, but a five-story competence. Every thing 
subserves this; and religion they would like as 
a sort of lightning rod to their houses, to ward 
off by-and-by the bolts of divine wrath. 


THEY’LL NE’ER RETURN AGAIN, 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


Youth’s flowers, though falling, still do cast 
Perennial perfume, 

And, through the vista of the past, 
In pensive beauty bloom. 

Bright visions oft unbidden start, 
And o'er the spirit reign, 

Until a voice swells through the heart— 
ne'er return again!’ 


How strange ang sad that echo beats 
The prison bars of joy! 

How true the lesson it repeats— 
How soon it doth destroy. 

Alas! o’er—we now must tread 
The pethway proud of man. 

Farewell! my dearest dreams are dead— 
“ They'll ne’er return again!” 


The rarest gems on hope’s high throne 
Are scattered now and gone, 

While on life's ravished altar stone 
A weary heart lives on— 

A heart that cannot all forget, 
Though close akin to pain— 

The loved and lost, and feel regret 
“They'll ne’er return again!” 


Fond fancy often brings the glow 
Of childhood’s pleasant years, 

And seals awhile the fount whence flow 
Wan recollection’s tears; 

*Tis then in memory’s brimming bowl 
I steep my world-worn brain, 

Till, ah! an echo strikes the soul— 
They'll ne‘er retarn again!” 


THE SURPRISE PARTY. 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. 

“This is preposterous!” exclaimed Mr. Wil- 
liam Loring, as he glanced over the newspaper, 
while seated at the breakfast table, one cold 
winter morning. 

It was a cosy room, with a bright coal fire 
sparkling in the handsome grate, making the 
view from the large French window look infinite- 
ly colder, with its white, snow-covered fields. 
Mr. William Loring was a widower, handsome, 
rich and jovi€ll; opposite to him sat his hand- 
some, buxom sister, Marianne Harland, a widow 
with asmall jointure, and by his side was his 
niece, Alice Harland, a very beautiful, self-willed 
girl of nineteen. Six years ago, when his 
brother-in-law, George Harland, a poor clergy- 
man died, William Loring offered his sister and 
her daughter a home, which they had thankfully 
accepted. The brother and sister were very 
fond of each other, and the three formed a very 
happy household, their only point of difference 
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being the aforesaid Alice, whom her mother 
petted injudiciously. This her brother William 
saw and gently remonstrated about, but all to 
no effect. When Mr. Loring made the excla- 
mation, both sister and niece looked up, though 
neither spoke, waiting some further remark, 
which was not long in coming : 

“ This is equally preposterous ! In my opinion, 
the people of Ashton are going crazy!” 

* About what, William ?”’ 

“ About surprise parties !”” 

“What; delightful surprise parties, uncle 
William ?” 

Do you think them delightful, Alice ?” 

“Yes, indeed, uncle. Only think, without 
any of the trouble of writing and sending invi- 
tations, ordering supper or music, you have a 
splendid party. Your friends come without 
any notice, and there is not the slightest trouble. 
I wish the people would take it into their heads 
to give us a surprise.” 
“Pooh! pooh! Alice. I think itis a barbar- 
ous custom ; perfectly piratical. You look at 
only the bright side of things, dear Alice. Look 
at my picture. I’m in my library, smoking a 
quiet cigar, listening to the distant sound of your 
voice, as you sing some of your pretty songs ; 
your mother sits near you, quietly embroidering, 
when a ring is heard—the servant goes to the 
door, expecting to usher in some of our pleasant 
friends, when in yushes, perhaps forty people, 
followed by servants carrying baskets, boxes, 
tubs of ice cream, kegs of oysters, and nobody 
knows what. Like a horde of Cossacks they 
come in, disturbing all your quiet—take pos- 
session of your domicil, pull up the carpets, up- 
set your China closet and pantry, and half craze 
the cook. Then comes dancing and feasting, 
and about two o’clock in the morning, they take 
their leave, and your house is a perfect scene of 
confusion.” 
“Ha! ha! ha! uncle William, you have pre- 
sented a very dreadful picture to my eyes, but I 
still keep to my own view of the affair,” and 
whistling to her canary, Alice put a piece of 
sugar between the bars of his cage. As she 
stood on a cricket, in her pretty, rich, carmine, 
merino morning-robe, she looked very charming, 
and her uncle could not help glancing admiringly 
at her. 
“ Suppose, uncle,” and the girl smiled ma- 
liciously, “the Ashtonites were to give us a 
splendid surprise party ?” 
“T believe I should be tempted to shoot the 
first intruder.” 
“Oh, fie! You are a very wicked man, uncle 


William. I should be delighted with one, but, 


if they are so very. disagrecable to you, I shall 


hi 
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usband, if I stay an old maid all the days of 


take care to spread abroad the news, so that any | my life!” 


evil-disposed persons may be deterred from mak- 
ing the attempt.” 


“Alice Alice!” exclaimed her mother, as 


she listened to her daughter’s petulant exclama- 


As she spoke, Alice jumped down from the | tions. “Don't speak so decidedly. If you love 
cricket, and ran to get her uncle’s overcoat, hat | John Marshall I am sorry ; yet, unless there are 
and cane, for he had risen from the table, and | proofs of his unworthiness, I cannot counsel you 


was preparing to go out. 


wholly to discard him, but you can treat him 


“William, what put the notion of surprise | rather coolly, and not meet him so frequently. 
parties into your head, this morning,” asked his | I have an idea that the next time he calls hero, 


sister, Mrs. Harland. 


your uncle will forbid him the house—so be very 


“ Seeing an account of one in this morning’s | careful how you behave. I'l, do all I can to 
paper—the seventh this month, and it is only | make your uncle look with favorable eyes on his 
the twentieth today. It is a perfect mania with | suit.” 


the inhabitants of this hitherto sane, quiet vil- 


“You are a dear, good mother. Now just 


lage. Good morning.” And so speaking, Mr. | listen to what he said. He did not say any- 


William Loring left the house. 


thing very particular—yet it was too. ‘The 


His sister Marianne watched him, as with a | first night the moon is full, your house may be 
quick, firm tread, he walked down the avenue, | too.’ Wasn’t it pgettily said? Just like him.” 


leading from the house. Her eyes grew moist, 


“ Really, Alice, I see no way of avoiding the 


for she thought of his unvarying kindness to her | calamity, for I agree with your uncle, in thinking 
all her life, and especially, since she had been a | surprise parties a perfectly absurd custom. The 
member of his household. Mrs. Haland was | only way to escape, will be to get your uncle to 
fast losing herself in tender, grateful recollections, | take us to the theatre to-night. That will fix 
when the clear voice of her daughter brought her | everything nicely. We'll stay in the city over 


to her senses. 

“ Mother, what are we to do ?” 
“Why? What has happened ?” 
“QO, nothing has happened yet, but will. I 
have a suspicion that we are to be surprised as 
well as the rest of the villagers, and this very 
evening.” 
“What has put that notion into your head, 
child ?” 
Alice blushed, hesitated, and at last spoke as 

if ia sort of desperation : 
“John Marshall said—~” 
“You have not been associating with him 
again, agains: your uncle’s express wishes, have 
Alice blushed still deeper, and she panted as 
she answered: “Yes, I have too. I don’t see 
why Ishould give him up, just because uncle 
happens to have a prejudice against the poor 
fellow. You, yourself, say you see nothing ob- 
jectionable in him, and rather like him.” 
“So I do, Alice, but your uncle has more 
means than either yon or I of knowing the 
character of the young man, and he says, that 
although he seems gentlemanly and refined, his 
tastes and habits are low.” 
“That’s my uncle’s nonsense. He dislikes 
him, because I don’t, and then he wants me to 
have that stupid, old-fashioned, prosy, bookish 
partner of his, Sydney Ellis, who has only his 
handsome eyes and aristocratic name to recom- 


: night, and I will give ‘the servants a holiday. 


The party will come, find the house shut up, and 
be obliged to go away. A capital idea, is it not, 
Alice ?” 

“No, mama. It would be very mean to 
serve people so. It has become the fashion to 
have these parties in the village, and uncle must 
abide by it; for my part, I think they are de- 
lightful.” 

“They may seem so to you, having only at- 
tended them, but only wait till they come here, 
into your own house, and you will see the differ- 
ence.” 

“T shan’t have long to wait, mama, only till 
evening.” 

“Then you will not agree to my plan of going 
to the city ?” 

“No, indeed. I'd rather stay here.” 

“ Well, do as you like, but I hope your uncle 
will not be very angry, or that the house will 
not be turned topsy-turvy.” 

The day seemed endless to Alice.@ She prac- 
tised some of her most brilliant pieces and 
sweetest songs ; sewed diligently, and yet, when 
she looked at the mantel clock, it was only two— 
time for her uncle to come home. She stood at 
the drawing room window, idly drumming with 
her fingers on the panes, and gazing dreamily 
down the avenue. Suddenly she walked away, 
and taking a seat at the farthest end of the room, 
began to work, as if against time. 


mend him. I can tell him he’ll never be my 


“ Most time for your uncle, Alice.” 


ans 
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“ Yes, he’ll be here in a few seconds; I saw 
him coming up the avenue with that bore, Sydney 
Ellis. I don’t see what possessed uncle to bring 
him home to-day, of all days. I wont have 
much to say to him, that he’ll find out.” 

“You will try and please your uncle, Alice, 
and behave like a lady,” gravely spoke Mrs. 
Harland; for although she too often weakly 
yielded to her daughter, she wished always to 
have Alice please her uncle. 

A stamping in the hall and the cheery voice 
of Mr. Loring, then a little pause, and the door 
opened, and the two gentlemen entered the cheer- 
ful, elegant room, their faces glowing with their 
walk in the cold air. Mrs. Harland came for- 
ward to welcome the comers, but Alice only rose, 
bowing stiffly and shyly, almost without raising 
her eyes. Sydney Ellis came up to her, shaking 
her extended hand very cordially. 

“ Ah, Miss Alice, I am glad to see you looking 
so well,” and the voice was very rich and mu- 
sical, and fraught with a mournful cadence, as 
he turned to Mrs. Harland, and said: 

“T would gladly give my own excellent 
health, if I could but see my sister Annie look- 
ing as fresh as your daughter.” 

“ How is your sister this winter?” hurriedly 
asked Mrs. Harland. 

“She looks about the same as usual in flesh, 
she is no thinner, but much paler and weaker. 
She fades daily.” 

Just then the dinner bell sounded, and for a 
moment put an end to their conversation. But 
there had been that in Sydney Ellis’s voice, 
which had made the heart of Alice thrill; and 
she took his arm with gentler feelings than ever 
before, and seated opposite to him at the table, 
she found herself looking at the face before her 
very often. 

Sydney Ellis could scarcely be called hand- 
some, for his features were irregular, and when 
the face was at rest, the eyes lowered, he might 
be termed actually homely, but call up a smile 
and glance of the eyes, and the face was trans- 
formed. The smile was rare, but when it came 
was like a gush of sunshine, spreading over the 
face, and lighting up the dark, soul-full eyes. 
More than once during the pleasant meal, Alice 
saw the wondrous beauty of the smile, and felt 
the deep, penetrating glance of the eyes. Every 
time she looked at the speaking face, she felt a 
strange thrill, a great softening of her feelings 
towards him. When the dinner was over, and 
they all had adjourned to the drawing-room, 
Alice felt to a greater degree the fascination 
Sydney unconsciously exerted over her. In 
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ular features of John Marshall, to whom she 
had all but pledged her faith, a shudder almost 
passed over her as she thought of him. At last 
she gave up the attempt, and entered with her 
whole heart into the conversation of her gifted 
companion. Just before six o’clock, Sydney 
rose. ‘He must go, for his mother was going out, 
and his sister Annie needed his company. It 
was with a sigh of regret that Alice saw him 
rise, and as he stood speaking to her uncle, she 
glided from the room. Sydney Ellis lingered, 
hoping she would return, but as she did not, he 
took his leave. As he opened the front door, 
and made his parting salutation to Mr. Loring, 
Alice glided up, and putting a box into his hand, 
said 


“ A few flowers for your sister Annie, Mr. 
Ellis. Good-by.” And before he could return 
any thanks she was gone. 

Mr. Loring walked into the conservatory which 
was filled with flowers in full bloom. In one 
corner stood a beautiful tea-rose, the especial pet 
of Alice, A smile spread over the handsome 
face of the old man as he looked at it. Its only 
blossom was gone. As the hours flew by, Alice 
grew restless and sad. With her whole heart 
_ she dreaded what a few hours before she had so 
longed for—the surprise party. Abut half past 
seven o’cleck, to the utmost consternation of 
Mr. Loring, his house was filled with guests, and 
in a little while the parlor carpet was covered 
with a white cloth, and people were gaily dano- 
ing, and a few hours later, the dining-room pre- 
sented a festive scene. In the middle of it stood 
a large table covered with a snowy cloth, and 
glittering with cut glass and silver, and loaded 
with all the delicacies of the season. With 
perfect politeness and good nature, Mr. Loring 
treated his unwelcome guests, though his face 
flushed slightly, and his bow was very stiff, as 
he received the dashing John Marshall. Alice 
was vexed and uncomfortable, for the assiduoas 
attentions of her admirer had become very dis- 
tasteful. The face she had always thought 
handsome was vapid and bold, the conversation 
soulless and shallow, and the manners she had 
always liked as spirited and gay, now struck her 
as bold and presuming. In vain she endeavored 
to shake Mr. Marshall off, but she had per- 
mitted his attentions too long to get rid of him so 
easily, so she had to resign herself to her fate, 
inwardly blaming herself for the self-will which 
made her reject her uncle’s affectionate advice. 
After supper Alice was seated at the piano sing- 
ing, for she had a beautiful voice, and sang with 
taste and feeling. By her side, stood John 


vain she called to her mind the handsome, reg- 


Marshall, in a devoted attitude, ready to turn 
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over the leaves of the music-book, or murmur 
soft nothings in the no longer infatuated ear. 
As Alice sung, she raised her eyes, and beheld 
reflected in the mirror opposite to her the form 
of Sydney Ellis. His eyes were fastened with 
a look of infinite contempt upon her companion, 
and Alice’s voice trembled in spite of herself, 
as she saw that contemptuous smile change to a 
look of mournfulness, as his eyes rested upon 
her fora moment. One glance, and Sydney 
turned and left the room. The song finished, 
Alice rose, and with a weary, heavy heart sought 
the solitude of the conservatory, there to shake 
off the weight upon her mind—to analyze her 
feelings. With a deep sigh, she seated herself 
upon a little rustic seat, and unconsciously her 
eyes filled with tears. A voice, which caused 
her heart to thrill, sounded close beside her. 

“ A few minutes since, I saw Miss Alice the 
centre of a gay, admiring circle, who listened 
almost breathlessly to her sweet singing—now, 
I find her alone, a sigh on her lips and tears in 
her eyes. What is the cause of your trouble ?” 
asked Sydney Ellis, while almost unconsciously 
his voice grew low and tender. 

“ A common and not very gracious cause for 
trouble,” answered Alice, the sadness fading 
away from her sweet face—‘ only dissatisfaction 
with myself and two-thirds of the world. But 
how is it that I find you here?” 

“ My mother returned early, and I wanted to 
thank you for the beautiful flowers you sent my 
sister. You were gone, before I could do so, 
this afternoon. I didn’texpect such a company. 
One of your uncle’s hated surprise parties.” 

Alice laughed gently, then said: “I have 
always liked them—that is, those that I attended, 
but when they are brought home to you they are 
less pleasant. I can now fully agree with my 
uncle. But I must return to the drawing-room— 
I shall be missed.” 

“One moment, Miss Alice. I must ask you 
one question, and believe me, if it seems im- 
pertinent, I can give you a reason for my bold- 
ness, which shall excuse me.” 

“You may ask the question, while I reserve 
to myself the liberty of refusing to answer it, if 
it is too impertinent.” 

“Will you tell me, Alice—if—if—Mr. Mar- 
shall is, or ever will be aught to you?” 

“No, he never will be. I must go now—your 
question is answered.” 

“God bless you!” and. Alice felt her hand 
seized, and a warm kiss imprinted on it. “I 
must speak to you, Alice, now. I love you— 
love you dearly. Can I hope you will ever love 
me in return.” 
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“ Yes, Sydney, yes,” and with a sudden bound 
Alice sprang from him, and in a moment more 
was in the drawing-room She had been in the 
room but a few minutes, when Mr. Marshall 
came to her side. 

“ Your pardon, fair Alice, but I am unexpect- 
edly called away. Have I your gracious per- 
mission to depart ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The answer was courteous, though cold. A 
moment more, and she was rid of her persecutor, 
and in his stead, stood the man she loved. Some 
of the company were dancing, others looking at 
collections of engravings, others were conversing, 
when a servant burst into the room— 

“Mr. Loring! Mr. Loring! Mr. Marshall 
has taken all the silver, and your best horse and 
buggy, and gone off! The coachman has gone 
after him, but the rascal has got the best horse, 
and ten minutes start !” 

The whole room was in confusion. The 
young men of the party, who came in carriages 
set off in pursuit of the villain. Alice sat mo- 
tionless, covered with confusion, for she thought 
of her own wilfulness, and her uncle’s words. 
A few minutes, and the house was empty of all 
its guests, save Sydney Ellis, who, stepping up 
to Mr. Loring, asked the hand of his niece. 
Alice stood before her uncle covered with blushes, 
knowing he would give his consent to the match, 
but dreading what he would have to say about 
the surprise party. 

“ Take her, Sydney, she is a good girl, and 
you are worthy of her. Ha! ha! ha! I laugh 
to think that the hated party has done me such a 
good turn. It has rid the village of a great 
scamp, and I hope frightened the good people of 
Ashton out of the notion of having any more 
Surprise Parties.” 

A BEAUTIFUL IDEA. 


It is pleasant to sec a green old age,like a Christ- 
mas tree, comfortably boxed in at home. It is 
pleasant to see its trank, bent beneath the weight 
of riches, surrounded by a host of happy chil- 
dren. It is pleasant to see it stretching out its 
hospitable arms to all, as though it were anxious 
to embrace the entire party. It is pleasant to 
see it blossoming with generous things, an 
shedding a cheerful light on the gay circle it 
delights in drawing round it. And it is pleasant 
to seo it distributing, with a lavish hand, the 
treasures it has all and 
to notice its head risi every time it parts 
with a fresh gift Irving. 


The sunshine lies wpen the mountain-top all 
day, and lingers there latest and longest at even- 
tide; yet is the valley green and fertile, and the 
mountain-top barren and unfruitful. 


| 


A GLANCE AT THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


“ A song for our banner?””—The watchword reeall 
Which gave the Republic her station ; 
“ United we stand—divided we fall!” 
It made and preserves us a nation! 
The union of lakes—the union of lands— 
The union of States none can sever— 
The union of hearts—the union of hands— 
And the Flag of the Union torever 
And ever! 
The Flag of our Union forever! 


What God in his wisdom and mercy designed, 
And armed with his weapons of thunder, 
Not all the earth’s despots and factions combined, 
Have the power to conquer or sunder! 
The union of lakes—the union of lands— 
The union of States none can sever— 
The union of hearts—the union of hands— 
And the Flag of the Union forever 
And ever! 
The Flag of our Union forever! 


O keep that flag flying!—The pride of the van! 
To all other nations display it; 

The ladies for union are all to a—man! 
But not to the man who'd betray it. 

Then the union of lakes—the union of lands— 
The unicn of States none can sever— 

The union of hearts—the union of hands— 
And the Flag of the Union forever 

And ever! 

The Flag of our Union forever! 


A GLANCE AT THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


“T’m almost home. How glad dear Mary 
will be to see me, and the children too; but 
perhaps they’ll not know me. It’s all a dream, 
that I’ve been gone these three long years ; have 
toiled early and late beneath a burning sun for a 
little gold : little enough I’ve got, too. I almost 
wish I had never thought of repairing my for- 
tune.” 

With these words, Mr. Hopewell sat down 
upon the deck of the vessel, where he had been 
standing quite in despair. The moon was shin- 
ing brightly in an unclouded sky, which seemed 
only to laugh at him, and the stars winked at 
each other, and looked coldly down upon the 
discouraged man. 

“ But why am I now murmuring because I 
have not made a fortune?” at length thought 
Mr. Hopewell. “I have health, strength, a res- 
olute heart, and willing hands ; with these, no 
one need beg or starve. I ought to feel rich 
with such possessions, and only one year since, 
when sick, lonely and sad among strangers, I 
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should have felt richer, happier far, to have been 
presented with these, and placed where I now 
am, than to have had all the wealth of California 
laid at my feet. I needn’t tell everybody that I 
have but a few hundreds, nor shall I, and if I 
feel rich, it will be just as well as if I were so.” 
Thus reasoned Mr. Hopewell with,himself, and 
with quite a happy heart he left the vessel at the 
dawn of day, and soon procured a carriage to 
convey him home. 
o— 

The stillness and beauty of a Sabbath morn- 
ing was resting over the quiet village of M——. 
The bells chimed out the hour for church, which 
opened at once every door; and immediately 
the streets were filled with neatly clad, sober- 
looking men and women moving towards the 
church, among whom was Mrs. Hopewell and 
her two children. 

Mr. Stone, the village lawyer, and Mr. Frost, 
the chief merchant, came along. 

“I wonder if Hopewell is doing anything at 
California now ?” inquired Mr. Stone. 

“Ton't think he is,” replied Mr, Frost, “at 
least, he doesn’t send anything home, I judge, 
for she doesn’t purchase any goods compared 
with what she did when he was at home. I didn’t 
believe he would do anything when he went,” 
added Mr. Frost. 

“No; there’s no business in him,” continued 
Mr. Stone. “ He signed paper for that miser- 
able brother of his, and went down once, and 
just as he was climbing up nicely again, bought 
railroad stock, which was soon of little value, 
and then he left us.” 

They had now arrived at the church, which 
put an end to their conversation, and they sat 
down, whether to worship God, or to think of 
bargains and gain, He who readeth the thoughts 
best knows. 

Mr. Hopewell reached his residence at M——, 
soon after his wife left it and was on her way to 
church, as we have seen. But no sooner did he 
express a regret that she was not at home, than 
Jim, his father’s hired servant, offered to go for 
her, assuring them that he could reach the 
church before the parson. But to his dismay, 
when he arrived at the door of the church, all 
out of breath, he heard the parson giving his 
text. The sight of so many people, and the 
loud tones of the parson quite confounded poor 
Jim, who had not for years found himself within 
the door of a church. The extreme pleasure he 
had anticipated in telling Mrs. Hopewell her 
husband’s arrival, now left him. He stood for 
a moment hesitating, whether to return, or at- 
tempt to proceed, when moving forward a few 
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steps, he became convinced that ere he could 
reach the pew in which she sat, the floor would 
come up, and give him an unpleasant meeting, 
and as there was no other alternative, he made 
known his errand to Peter Dowd, the wood- 
sawyer, who sat in afree pew near the door. 
The man who dwells in a crowded city may 
go and come, be sick and get well again, be rich 
and become poor, may live and die, and those at 
his very door scarce know of his existence ; but 
not so with him who has @is home in the little 
village, where all are neighbors, all are friends, 
and each feels an interest in the other. When 
Mrs. Hopewell went out of the church, there 
was such a rustling and whispering all over it, 
that the parson could scarce proceed with his 
sermon. All felt quite sure Hopewell had re- 
turned, and each felt anxious to see him, but 
the main question was, whether he had made 
anything, and anxiously many waited for the 
sermon to be o’er that it might be answered ; 
but the parson was preaching on total depravity 
and predestination, which took him a great 
while to “clear up,” and apply to his*mind. 
Dolly Jenkins left while they were singing the 
doxology, in order to be the first to greet Mr. 
Hopewell, and learn the success of his three 


years at the gold regions. Just as she passed 

by the window, which was open, she heard Mr. 

Hopewell say to his wife, “I feel ’ma rich man, 

but I shall not tell every one just how much I’ve 

# Dolly on her way home from Mr. Hopewell’s 

called at old Mr. Dane’s, to tell them what an ex- 


cellent sermon they had in the morning, and also 
of Mr. Hopewell’s return. 

“Lord a’ massy!” said the old lady, “then 
that was he I saw going by in that nice carriage, 
which I took to be the new doctor that has just 
come to the upper village.” 


“Do tell, if Hopewell has really got back?” 
asked the old gentleman, as he laid aside Bax- 
ter’s Saint’s Rest, in which he had been reading. 
“I suppose he’s got a lot o’ gold.” 

“I guess so,” said Dolly, with a significant 
nod of the head. 


“J hope he has,” said Mrs. Dane, drawing 
down the corners of her mouth; for it’s too bad 
for his poor father to have to support his wife 
and two children for nothing.” 

“Flush up,” said Mr. Dane, “ Hopewell has 
sent home money. I don’t know how much, 
but this is certain she had two hundred dollars 
about six months after he left.” 

“O, Mr. Dane, it can’t be so,” said two fe- 
male voices together. ‘I should have heard of 
it before now,” repeated Dolly; “then, if it 
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were true, why didn’t she buy herself a new 
shawl, a better bonnet, or anew silk? And 
Charlie a hat with a feather in it, like Esq. 
Belton’s boy, and Susan a better tunic, and 
some pretty ankle-ties ¢”” 

“ But they will have these things now, I assure 
you,” said Dolly, looking very wise again. 
“Now I’ll tell you just what I know about it,” 
said she, lowering her voice. 

Mr. Dane raised his spectacles on his fore- 
head, and the old lady drew her chair close to 
Dolly as possible, so as not to lose a word. 

“T hurried out of church,” said Dolly, “and 
went right down there. You know, of course, 
I don’t approve of making calls Sunday, but 
still there can be no harm in just dropping in to 
see a neighbor who has been gone solong. Well, 
as I was going to say, just as I passed the front 
window, which was open, I heard him say to 
his wife, that he was a rich man, but he shouldn’t 
tell everybody just how much he was worth. 
Now what do you think of that?” said she, and 
all exchanged meaning glances. 

“Before I left,” added Dolly, “Mr. Frost 
and Mr. Bates came in, and they asked &im if 
he had been successful, and he merely replied 
that he wasn’t sorry he went to California, that 
it was a good place to make money, and so forth ; 
but he didn’t say right off how many thousands 
he had, just as | wanted him to. Now,” said 
Dolly, putting on a serious face, “ you must not 
mention what I first told you, for the world, as 
I overheard it, and you know the Hopewells and 
I have always been on the best of terms, and I 


should be sorry to offenil them by repeating any- 
thing they wished to keep a secret, but I should 
like to know his reasons,” said Dolly, and she 
closed her eyes and shook her head, as if some 
terrible thought haunted her brain. “ But then, 
I suppose it’s his oddity—I always thought him 
odd,” added she, as she closed the door, and 


started on her way home. 

Mr. Hopewell was not a little surprised when 
he went into the street next morning, to receive 
congratulations from all on his wonderful suc- 


cess at California, and on his return asked his 
wife, if she could conjecture from whence they 


gained such an impression. 

“ Most dly, I ot,”” replied Mrs. 
Hopewell, after a moment’s thought, “ unless 
Dolly Jenkins heard what you were saying to 
me as she entered yesterday.” 

“T was saying that with health and strength, 
I was a rich man, bat I shouldn’t tell everybody 
just how much I was worth. That is it, she 
heard the latter clause, and thinking she had 
some secret, has got the whole village to help 
her keep it.” 
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“I suppose you contradicted the report,” said 
Mrs. Hopewell. 

“Contradicted such a report? No, not I,” 
said Mr. Hopewell. 

“ But what benefit can arise from the whole 
village believing such a report now, which they 
must learn to be false by-and-by?” said Mrs. 
Hopewell, looking a little troubled. 

“T don’t know what benefit may arist from 
it, but of this, I am sure, that if it should be 
known that I have brought home but a few hun- 
dreds, no more than I carried away with me, I 
should be scorned for my stupidity and want of 
talent to do business. And if I wished to do 
business here, who would help me? Who would 
patronize me? There is nothing, Mary, men 
forget so soon, as the struggle they were obliged 
to make to get established in business; the 
many times they were ready to give up in des- 
pair, when a little assistance from some one, 
timely given, would have removed all difficulty ; 
for no sooner does one reach the top round of 
the ladder, than he looks with astonishment 
upon the many that are striving to reach the 
same; wonders that they are obliged to do this 
or that, to retain their position, and still more 
at the slow progress they make.” 

The village of M—— nestled closely down 
upon the banks of a little stream, and was pleas- 
ant and flourishing, with its two physicians, two 
lawyers, three merchants, the judge and county 
officers. Most of these were related by marriage 
or otherwise, and boasted with great pride (yes, 
greater than Mary, Queen of Scots, that she de- 


scended from a hundred kings) that they were 
descended from Col. Ezra Gardner, who had 
owned the spot on which the village was 
built. 

During the session of court, which was held 
at this village, some one or more of these gave 
a party in compliment to the brother lawyers, 
and others that chanced to be in town, to which 
few, except the royal family of Gardner were 
invited. About two weeks after Mr. Hopewell’s 
return, he and his very charming wife, were 
present at one of these parties at Esq. Belton’s, 


“where unexpectedly they found themselves the 
centre of attraction, and the great theme of con- 
versation, the far-famed gold region. 

** How beautiful Mrs. Hopewell looks to-night. 
Have you called on her since her husband’s re- 
turn ?” inquired Mrs. Frost of her cousin Mrs. 
Wilson. 

“No, I have not,” replied Mrs. Wilson, “and 
TI feel quite diffident about calling now, I have 
neglected so long to do so; but you know, Mrs. 
Frost, it has not been because I didn’t wish to, 
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but owing to my poor health. 1 have made few 
calls, except among our own relatives. I sup- 
pose you have called on her,” added Mrs. Wil- 
son. 

“No, not since his return; but shall do so at 
the earliest opportunity,” replied Mrs. Frost. 
“I was very intimate with her a few years ago, 
but somehow I’ve not seen her so frequently of 
late. I entertain the most exalted opinion of 
her,” added Mrs. Frost. 

“She is a lovely woman—a model wife,” said 
Mrs. Sprague, the judge’s wife, now joining in 
the conversation, “‘but I fear we shall lose her 
soon, for I heard yesterday her husband thought 
of leaving the village.” 

“Indeed,” said the judge, who caught these 
last words, “but we must persuade him to re- 
main, he is too valuable a citizen for us to part 
with.” 

Many remarks were made to Mr. Hopewell in 
order to ascertain the amount of his possessions, 
but in vain. 

“T’m glad you’ve been so fortunate,” said 
Mr. Wilson. “I wish I had money enough, that 
I might retire from business.” 

“It’s no more than we might expect from one 
of his abilities and energy,” said Judge Sprague, 
addressing Mr. Wilson. 

“Thope Mr. Hopewell will not despise our 
little village, and seek some other place in which 
to enjoy his wealth,” said Dr. Gray, “and thus 
we be the losers in the matter.”’ 

“TI would ask for no lovelicr spot than this, 
in which to enjoy wealth,” replied Mr. Hopewell, 
“but I must do business of some kind; I am 
far happier when my hands and mind are em- 
ployed.” 

“ Sure enough, what benefit will it be to me, 
that the whole village suppose I am rich ?”’ thought 
Mr. Hopewell, as he returned home, after an hour 
spent in Judge Sprague’s office. “But if I 
only had a thousand now (yes, that thousand so 
many wish for in vain), just to start with.” 

“ Why are you looking so serious and thought- 
ful?” inquired Mrs. Hopewell, not a iittle 
troubled. 


“Because,” replied Mr. Hopewell, “if I bad’ 
a thousand dollars my fortune would be made, 
and now, I know not what to do, nor where to 

“Tf that is all you want,” replied Mrs. Hope- 
well, her countenance lighting up, “I can let you 
have it.” 

“You ?” inquired Mr. Hopewell, looking quite 
surprised ; “how came you in possession of a 
thousand dollars 

“It is what I ‘have left of the amount you 
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sent me during your absence,” replied Mrs. 
Hopewell, smiling. 

“ How, and upon what have you lived then, 
as I have sent you nothing the past year ?” 

“I have lived as economically as possible, 
spending not a cent I was not obliged to; for I 
thought of the toil that won it, and that if you 
were unfortunate, what I might save would be 
of some benefit to us, and if you were successful, 
it could still be applied to use. I let Hannah 
go soon after you left, and have let rooms in our 
house till within a short time.” 

The next week found the returned Californian 
commencing business with Judge Sprague’s son, 
with the custom and influence of the best half of 
the town ; and as the business was soon doubled 
by the building of several mills, he soon found 
himself upon a firm foundation, with nearly as 
much as he was supposed to start with. He 
has never regretted that in the village of M—— 
there once lived an old maid, who, having no 
business of her own to attend to, very gener- 
ously interested herself in her neighbor’s affairs ; 
nor forgotten that a prudent, loving wife is a 
treasure. 


THE GREEKS. 

Next to the pleasure enjoyed by the traveller 
in contemplating the ruins of Greece, must be 
ranked that of comparing the singularity of the 
manners of the present inhabitants with those of 
the ancients. In many of the ordinary practices 
of life, this resemblance is striking. e hottest 
hours of the day are still devoted to sleep, as 
they were in the times recorded by Xenophon, 
when Conon attempted to escape from the Lace- 
demonians at Lesbos, and when Pheebidas sur- 

ised the citadel of Thebes. The Greeks still 

chiefly on vegetables, and salted or pickled 
provisions. The eyebrows of the Greek women 
are still blackened by art, and their cheeks 
painted occasionally with red and white, as de- 
scribed by Xenophon. This latter custom, in 
particular, is universal in Zante among the upper 
classes. The laver from which water is poured 
from the hand, previous to eating, appears by 
many passages in the Odyssey to have been a 
common utensil in the time of Homer; and 
something like the small, movable table uni- 
versally used in the Levant, seems to have been 
common amongst the ancient Greeks. ‘ Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, in his description of the ban- 
uet given by the Theban Antigonus to Mar- 
nius and the chiefs of the Persian army, there 
were two men, a Persian and a Theban, placed 
at each table, which circumstance, being so par- 
ticularly remarked, was probably a deviation 
from the custom of each person having a table 
to himself.—Turner’s Tour in the Levant. 


If rich, it is easy enough to conceal our wealth 
but, if poor, it is not quite so easy to conceal our 
verty. We shall find that itis less difficult to 
ide a thousand guineas, than one hole in our 
coat. 


CASE OF CONSCIENCE, 


“ Friend Broadbrim,”’ said Zephaniah Straight- 
lace to his master, a rich Quaker in the city of 
Brotherly Love, “thou canst not eat of mutton 
at the noon-tide meal to-day.” 

“ Wherefore not?” asked the good Quaker. 

* Because the dog that *p ertaineth to that 
son of Belial, whom the world calleth Foxcraft, 
hath come into my pantry and stolen it, yea, 
eaten it up.” 

“ Béware, friend Zephaniah, of bearing false 
witness against thy neighbor. Art thou sure it 
was friend Foxcraft’s domestic animal ?” 

“ Yea, verily, I saw it with my own eyes, and 
was lawyer Foxcraft’s og, even Pinch- 
m.” 
“Upon what evil times we have fallen,” 
sighed the harmless Quaker, as he wended his 
way to the office of his neighbor. 

“ Friend Gripus,”’ said he, “I want to ask thy 
opinion.” 

“I am all attention,” replied the scribe, laying 
down his pen. 

“ Supposing, friend Foxcraft, that my dog 
had gone into my neighbor’s pantry and stolen 
therefrom a leg of mutton, and I saw him, and I 
could call him by name, what ought I to do?” 

“s Pay for the mutton; nothing can be more 


it 


“ Know then, friend Foxcraft, thy dog, even 
that men denominate Pinch’em, hath stolen from 
my pantry a leg of mutton, of the just value of 
four shillings and sixpence, which I paid for it 
in the market this morning.” 

*O, well, then it is my opinion that I must 
pay for it.” And having received the amount, . 
the worthy friend turned to depart. 

“Tarry a little, friend Broadbrim,” said the 
lawyer. “Of a verity I have yet further to say 
unto thee. Thou owest me nine shillings for 
advice.” 

“Then verily, I must pay thee, and it is my 
opinion that I have touched pitch and been 
defiled.”"— Christian Freeman. 


A LIFE OF ROMANCE. 

The Breton, of Nantes, France, gives an ac- 
count of the recent death in that city, of an old 
woman, named Julienne Davy, who for more 
than half her life wore men’s clothes, and was 
not known to be a female. During the great 
revolution she embraced the Royalist cause with 
fervor, and being captured by the Republicans, 
was condemned to deportation, which in those 
days meant death, but was pardoned on her de- 
claring her sex, and reassuming female attire. 
Some time afterwards, she entered as a seaman 
on board a French merchant vessel, and being. 
taken prisoner by the English, she was = 

ears confined at the hulks at Portsmouth. 

er sex being discovered, she was released, and 
returned to France with an exchange of pris- 
oners. On her arrival at Nantes, near which she 
was born, she entered into service as a laborer, 
but was eventually induced to resume the dress 
of her sex, and to take a place as a servant ina 
religious community, where she remained fifteen 
years, After that period, however, she again 
resumed the occupations to which she had been 
accustomed as a laborer, alternately wearing male 
or female attire. 
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THE BRIGHTEST SIDE. 
BY BELL BRANDON. 


Behind yon canopy of cloud 

The monarch of the day is sinking, 
And as he fades, I think aloud 

Of what I have all day been thinking; 
A voice, not loud, but plain to all, 
Is breathed all day from that bright ball, 

‘* Like me, in poverty or pride, 

Look always on the brightest side.” 


See how, his daily labor done, 
He gilds the blackest clouds with light, 
0, may you always, like the sun, 
Shed golden hues on sorrow’s night ; 
For life is but a cloud at best, 
Though bright the robes with which ’tis drest, 
Remember, then, whate’er betide, 
Look always on the brightest side. 


O, learn to imitate the sun, 
To gild, like him, the clouds of sorrow, 
And when at eve your labor’s done, 
You'll think with joy upon to-morrow; 
And were that eve the eve of life, 
The sleep of death will end the strife, 
And then you'll cross the chasm wide, 
And be upon the brightest side. 


EVELYN’S TRIAL. 


BY ELLA A. WELTON. 


“Now tell me how it happened, Milly, for 
mama will never let me know; and what hurt 
can it possibly do, now that the mischief is 
done ?” 

“Please, Miss Evelyn, I don’t dare. Mis- 
tress would not like it, if I told you.” 

“She shall never know it, Milly. Nobody 
will hear you tell me, and I promise—see, I cross 
my two little fingers, and say I will never let 
anybody know that I have heard anything about 
it.” 

“Well, then—you know I can’t refuse you 
anything, my darling, and Miss Maria wont be 
home very soon, and perhaps I will tell you 
some things that happened about that time.” 

“ Milly, tell me all. I don’t want half a story, 
and have to guess the other half. Tell me the 
whole truth. Tell me, Milly,” I continued, 
bursting into tears, “how I came to be such 
a frightful looking child.” 

“Don’t say so, Miss Evelyn. It is wicked. 
It was God’s will, and you must not murmur at 
i ” 

I covered my face, and wept bitterly. Was 
it God’s will, that I should be so repulsive to all 
around me—that the poor, mutilated cheek and 
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eye should so repulse all loving hearts from me— 
that while others, who had no beanty in their 
hearts, no intellect comparable with mine, none 
of the strong, imperishable, passionate love which 
I knew was in my heart, they would be petted, 
caressed, fondled, while I must stand aloof, with 
my strange, sad look, longing, dying for that 
which was bestowed upon them, yet not daring 
to approach? Was it God’s will? 

Milly Carr had been my mother’s head ser- 
vant before I was born—a sort of upper woman 
—a housekeeper if you will, and the confidant 
of the whole household. Nothing was ever done 
without Milly’s advice and consent. She ruled 
my mother, people said. At any rate, she never 
resisted Milly. I had known my mother to 
promise a thing, and Milly to prevent the per- 
formance, just by a look of warning. 

Milly’s story was short and hurried. She 
looked frequently to the door, shut down the 
window, and sat upon the edge of her chair, with 
her hand on her knee, ready to start in a mo- 
ment, all the time she was telling me. Tyrant 
as she was, she yet feared to commitfthe breach 
of trust to which I had been urging her. 

The story was short, as I said. It was a wild 
tale of miserable weakness, of passionate tem- 
per, of long, long repentance, and the crushing 
down of a noble heart. As it unfolded, I learned 
my mother’s causeless jealousy of my father, 
who, on discovering that she cherished it, went 
away from his home, and had never returned— 
that on the night when he left her, nearly dis- 
tracted with her feelings, she had taken glass 
after glass of wine, until she was perfectly stu- 
pefied, and had been put to bed—that after 
Milly, who slept with her, was asleep, she rose, 
took me from my cradle, and sat as they sup- 
posed, rocking me by the fire. 

“I woke up,” said Milly, “ with a great start, 
hearing you cry out. I sprang out of bed, and 
ran to the fire. There you lay with the red-hot 
andiron against your little head. I took you up, 
and saw that it had burned deep into your neck 
and cheek, and injured your eye. I thought 
you were dead, but you revived, and I covered 
the burns as well as I could, bnt they were too 
deep to heal without terrible scars.” 

“If I had only died, Milly !” 

“Hush, child! Was not your poor mother 
punished enough by seeing that frightful mark 
upon the face of her delicate baby, without the 
feeling of having killed it? Besides, have you 
no thankfulness that lips and forehead and nose 
were not destroyed? Is it not something, that 
the scars were just where they were ?” 

“O, Milly, you are too hard upon me. Ido 
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feel thankful for what was not done—but is it 
not hard that I am so frightful as I am ?” 

“ You are not frightful, Miss Evelyn, Your 
skin was so fair, that it was impossible to mar 
it one atom without showing it a great deal. It 
is only when you are angry that the spots look 
crimson, and at other times your eye shows but 
very little difference to the other, and your hair 
covers the worst scars in your neck. No, indeed, 
Miss Evelyn, you are not so terrible as you 
think; neither are people so much repulsed by 
you. Itis only because you seem so shy and 
conscious, that it makes every one avoid you, 
just so as not to hurt your feelings,” 

“Well, dear Milly, would you have me go 
up to strangers, and say, ‘ Look at these scars, 
see how they deform me!’ ” 

“No need of that, dear. People see it fast 
enough. All people notice it; I wont deceive 
you about that—but all people do not think so 
much of it. I often hear it said of you, ‘how 
beautiful Evelyn would be, if it were not for 
that unfortunate scar.’ Often too, they say how 
much you resemble your father, and he was a 
man of very noble presence, and very sensitive, 
too, like yourself. So don’t be so very, very sen- 
sitive, for it has been the cause of very great un- 
happiness already in this family.” 

“ Where is my father, Milly ?” said I, sud- 

denly. 
“ At New Orleans. He supports the family, 
but will not probably return. Your mother has 
long ago retracted what she said, but it seems 
that he cannot get over it. She has thought of 
sending Maria out to him. She will not tell me 
if she wants her to go in order to be reconciled 
to him or not, but I have no doubt that that is 
her sole reason.” 

Milly’s evident sympathy cheered me under 
what I called my terrible trial. She grew 
eloquent under the story she was relating to 
me. Milly had not always been a servant, but 
sorrow and affliction had come early upon her, 
and she was glad to accept. the situation my 
mother had offered her. At least, I had thought 
always that my mother offered it, but now that 
she had begun to talk of my father, she told me 
that he had asked her to stay in his house, and 
watch over his family as long’as she lived. 

I knew then that there was love in my father’s 
heart, that no earthly power could drive out, and 
I put my childish wits to work atonce. I de- 
termined, if possible, to make my mother sub- 
stitute me for Maria, Maria was two years 
older than I, but not half so brave and coura- 
geous. I had acquired strength and self-depen- 
dence by my strolls in the forest paths, and on 
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. the tops of high mountains. My loneliness had 
taught me courage, and my personal misfortunes 
had brought me fortitude, notwithstanding my 
occasional murmurings. I had also become ac- 
quainted with a child a year or two older than 
myself, whose father went on repeated yoyages 
to New Orleans; and only the night before she 
had told me that she was going with him on his 
next voyage, and her mother also. What an 
opportunity this would be. Nobody would miss 
me, for my rambling, out-of-doors life, prescribed 
by the physicians, precluded me from much in- 
door conversation with the family, and Maria 
was far too lady-like to share what she called 
my wandering and vagrant habits. 

My course was soon taken. I went to our 
good family attendant, Dr. Blair, and laid the case 
before him—told him my whole soul, my weari- 
ness of life, my disappointments already expe- 
rienced, so sad for a child to feel—and then 
begged his iutercession with my mother to allow 
me to accompany Capt. Freeland. From an 
infant Doctor Blair had shown me a considera- 
tion which no one else had ever done. He re- 
membered my early misfortune, and had always 
told Maria, that she was not nearly equal to me 
in understanding and-intellect, and under all 
circumstances, had stood my fast friend. The 
plan which I unfolded, tickled his fancy won- 
derfully, and after making me detail all that I 
had thought of doing, he promised to .use his 
influence with my mother. 

The result was, that I was got ready by Milly’s 
active hands, and my mother had drilled me 
thoroughly into an understanding of what I 
must do, when I arrived at New Orleans. Mrs. 
Freeland was taken into confidence as well as 
the captain, and as to Maria, she was only too 
glad to get rid of the responsibility which was 
about to have been thrown upon her. 

And now I was upon the ocean, and the large 
ship bearing me towards a father, whom, only 
three weeks before I had not known existed. It 
was a bright experience for me; for now, for 
the first time in my life, I began to find myself 
appreciated. I felt myself actually beloved by 
the kind friends who had taken me in charge, 
and a new world was opened to me in the re- 
spectful admiration which the mates and the 
whole crew exhibited at my courage and daring, 
while the caresses and love of Sophia Freeland 
made me feel that I was worthy to be loved for 
myself. I had not known my power until now. 
My mother had always neglected me, and Milly 
had made only a baby of me. I was a young 
lady voyaging now, and quite adequate to meet 
any emergency likely to occur on the voyage! 
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As we neared New Orleans, I did not tremble, 
nor grow faint for a moment, when I thought of 
meeting my father. Indeed, I enjoyed the 
thought of being with him, and anticipated a 
great deal of satisfaction in discharging my 
commission to him from my mother. 

‘‘How well you look this morning,” said 
Sophia, as I put on my bonnet to go on shore. 
I looked in the glass, and appropriated her com- 
pliment without any remorse whatever. I was 
looking better than ever before. The slight 
brown which the salt water had bestowed upon 
me, was more than compensated by the acces- 
sion of bright, rosy color, and the happiness I 
had enjoyed had given brightness to my eyes. 
I had the unspeakable satisfaction of knowing 
that I was no longer repulsive to myself nor my 
friends. How it gladdened my heart! I felt 
that Milly would have rejoiced to see me looking 
so well and happy. Captain Freeland was wait- 
ing for me, or my thoughts would have run 


into a long train of probabilities for the future. ° 


A carriage conveyed us to the street in which 
my father’s business was located. Over the 
door of the immense warehouse before which it 
stopped,.was a large sign, bearing my father’s 
name—Theodore Van Horn. A moment after, 
we were making our way through bales and 
boxes to the door of the counting-room, where 
sat a gentleman whom I was afraid to think was 
my father. Captain Freeland led me up to him, 
however, and said simply : 

“Mr. Van Horn, I have the pleasure of pre- 
senting your daughter.” 

I looked earnestly into his face for a few sec- 
onds, and he held me at arm’s length, as if to 
examine me closely.’ Then he drew me to his 
bosom, and I saw tears in the mild blue eyes. 
Icould not speak, for I feared he did not like 
me ; but as to me, my heart went out to him in- 
stantly. It seemed as if here, at last, I should 
find the love which had been denied me at home. 

It was my father, then! I, who had so longed, 
so yearned for a father’s love, had now come to 
the full measure of my hopes, and was beloved 
by him! That I could seeat once. This hand- 
some, noble, intelligent looking man, whose 
dark locks had but the slightest sprinkling of 
snow, and whose soul looked out in the fulness 
of all generous emotions from the blue eyes, was 
my father! How I blessed Maria’s indolent 
and unadventurous spirit for giving me this un- 
speakable pleasure. Captain Freeland had gen- 

‘erously left us together, and we talked long and 
earnestly. I found that my father still loved his 
wife devotedly, notwithstanding the breach be- 
tween them. Young as I was, I promised to 


my own soul, that I would yet reconcile my pa- 
rents, and that ours should no longer be a divided 
family. I told him of the severely secluded life 
which my mother had always led—of the pain 
with which she shrunk from any questioning of 
her former life on which my childish curiosity 
had ever ventured, and of my finally only ob- 
taining the scanty information that Milly had 


‘given me. 


“And on these grounds you—a slight little 
girl of fourteen, braved all this to find me ?”’ 

I looked laughingly in his face, and said : 
“ Indeed, papa, you are quite worth the trouble.” 

It was the happiest day I had ever known, 
and my happiness extended into days and weeks. 
My father’s love shone upon my hitherto deso- 
late heart like a great flood of sunshine, warm- 
ing it into happiness, and reflecting a light 
almost beautiful upon my face. The cold winds 
of the North had always made my scars of a 
bluish tinge, which showed frightfully conspicu- 
ous, as I thought. Here, the warm air had 
equalized the current of blood, and they showed 
but little in comparison. 

“ Captain Freeland sails to-morrow, Evelyn ? 
Have you any commands for home ?” said my 
father, as we walked out early one morning. 

“Commands for home! Why, am I not 
going home with him? I thought I was to bear 
the news of your forgiveness and love to my poor 
mother! Indeed, sir, you must, you will send 
her that consolation.” 

“T will, child, but not by you. You shall re- 
main, and I will send for the ‘amily. You have 
done your mission well, and henceforth, I will be 
ahusband and a father, while all that is past 
shall be buried in oblivion.” 

I clasped my hands in silent thankfulness. 
Once more then, our roof-tree should echo sounds 
of gladness, which the long, weary term of sep- 
aration had never heard. How glad I was. 

My father wrote immediately. Captain Free- 
land was to bring them all, when he came again ; 
and meantime, my father busied himself in pre- 
paring an elegant and luxurious home, of which 
I was to be the mistress until my mother’s 
arrival. It was so strange to me, to have my 
taste consulted, and my opinions asked—I, who 
had never been allowed at home the privilege 
of asingle thought—I now sat at my father’s 
table, and entertained company with a grace 
that pleased him, and drew forth praises all the 
sweeter because hitherto unknown by me. 

I amused myself by thinking what Maria 
would say to see me thus—Maria, whose opinion 
of her sister was founded entirely on the prin- 
ciple that I was not fit to be seen. How grate- 


ful I was to my father for thus giving me a sort 
of faith and confidence in myself. I was no 
longer shy, awkward and embarrassed. I be- 
came dignified and self-possessed with strangers, 
and what was more and better, playful and 
cheerful at home. 

“ Milly must come, father.” 

“‘ Certainly. These servants must never know 
however, that she has served us. Milly shall be 
a lady in ourhome. Iowe her much for her 
steady good will towards me, at a time when the 
nearest and dearest turned against me.” 

So Milly’s room was prepared, and as care- 
fully decked as any other in the house; and I 
begged for the adjoining one. Maria’s was on 
the other side of the house, and all of them 
evinced my father’s taste and wealth. My own 
room was a large, square one with white and 
gilt furniture, straw matting of an excellent 
quality, white hangings, and with a dressing- 
room attached, in which was everything requisite 
to a complete toilet. I was in raptures with all. 
We had been ready for more than a week, and 
waiting anxiously for my mother to arrive, when 
one bright, glad morning, my father knocked 
loudly at my door, and bade me rise to receive 
her, as the ship had already been telegraphed. 
I rose, dressed myself very carefully in one of 
the many dresses which my father had bought 
for me, had my hair arranged so as to hide my 
disfigured cheek, and sat down in our coolest 
room to await her. My father went out, and 
was gone several hours. When he came in, she 
from whom he had been absent so many years 
was hanging on his arm, ‘and Maria followed 
them with Milly. Ihe joy of that meeting was 
chastened and subdued by the remembrance of 
the weary years that had gone by since they met 
before; but it was very pleasant to see the con- 
fiding smile which my mother turned towards 
her husband, whom notwithstanding her cause- 
less jealousy, she had never ceased to love. It 
was pledsant to see how fondly he regarded her, 
and how little he noticed the ravages which age 
was making in her pale face. 

“‘ We will have that pale face looking brighter, 
Evelyn,” he said to me, as I stopped before my 
mother, a little proud I think, to show her what 
I had become, since I left her. 

“Can this be Evelyn?” said she, “so im- 
proved—so handsome, even 

Did Lever expect my mother to utter words 
like that ¢ 

“Yes,” said my father, “ Evelyn is called very 
beautiful. My little Maria, too—pretty, very 
pretty, but not at all comparable to Evelyn.” 

I could hardly believe what he said, and should 
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have thought it irony, had my father ever talked 
ironically. He did not. 

We settled into a quiet family, Milly bearing 
rule and sway as of old. I saw my mother’s 
cheek brighten daily into light and beauty, until 
she recovered her good looks entirely. Discord 
never again entered our household. Seeing me 
such a favorite with my father, and adopting, as 
the whole family did, his opinions, they came to 
think of me as truly lovable; and after a regular 
course of visiting the house, as performed by 
young Carlos Hazlewood, they were all content 
to think that it was not Maria, but poor, homely 
Evelyn herself, that he waited for so patiently to 
grow old enough to wed. 

That Maria, too, has had her conquests, is 
sufficiently substantiated by the fact that there is 
an elderly man, not quite so handsome, and a 
very little older than my father, who is very apt 
to call her wife in speaking of her ; and that his 
two sons, fine, manly, interesting youths, are 
ways addressing her as mother. 

Truly life is strange. One would have thought 
three years ago that Carlos would be just the 
right match for a delicate creature like Maria— 
while it would hardly have been deemed possible 
that I could have hoped’ for a husband even so 
old and homely as Maria’s Mr. Heathfield. 

There is an inexpressible satisfaction to me in 
the re-union of my parents. One would never 
suppose that they had been separated for a mo- 
ment. If my mother’s heart ever swells with 
the remembrance of the past, my father’s beau- 
tifal devotion to her overcomes her regrets. 

She sometimes looks at me with a sad, re- 
morseful look, but I gaily turn the other side 
of my face towards her, and bid her to look at 
my perfections instead of my deformities. Long 
ago Milly told her that I knew all, and that she 
was forgiven. 

Strange to say, I have suddenly risen to be 
the most important person in the family. Who 
would have thought it—that poor, plain little 
Evelyn would have grown into such estimation? 

Carlos has just come in, and with a high- 
headed insolence very unbecoming in him, is 
actually looking over my pages, and smiling 
ironically at my self-praise. I am explaining to 
him, that as my childhood did not receive its 
meed of approbation, I must do what I can to 
remedy the deficiency. If my experience will 
teach those who have children who are unusually 
susceptible to neglect or carelessness from those 
who are with them, and peculiarly sensitive from 
any personal defect or misfortune, to grow ten- 
der and patient, and loving to them all the 
more, I shall not regret having written it out. 
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MAY. 


BY MARTHA T. MENDON. 
Bright May is here, her lap brimful of treasures, 

And half-made wreaths are strewn upon the ground; 
Sweet, merry children revel in her pleasures, 

And dimpled arms e’en now are bare and brown; 
Health bids defiance to the cooling zephyr, 

That lifts the sleeve above the shoulder fair; 
And nimble feet fly lightly o’er the heather ; 

O, laughing childhood! ever brigh? and fair. 


Is there one heart so careworn and so weary, 
That cannot feel the witching smiles of May? 
Is there one hearth so desolate and dreary, 
That her soft sunbeams dare not round it play? 
If so, *twere vain to picture forth her beauties, 
And write of birds, and flowers, and pleasant things; 
O, let us pause amid our daily duties, 
And feel the freshness May’s eweet , .esence brings. 


Bright month of beauties! modest, graceful May, 
Sweeter and fairer than thy sister June; 
Dear, favorite month, 0 couldst thou longer stay! 
Thou’rt forced to yield thy charms, alas, too soon! 
Thy prouder sister in her rich attire 
Will soon be here to take the place of spring; 
Although June’s blushing beauties all admire, 
To the sweet freshness of May’s charms I'll cling. 


What is it makes me hold sweet May the dearest— 
The best of months—the rival and the belle? 

What is it makes me feel to heaven the nearest, 
When the blue violets open in the dell? 

Is it because fond, tender recollections 
Cling round the lovely May-time of my life? 

Ere the young flower-buds of my heart’s affection 
Had withered ‘neath the hand of care and strife? 


O, there are faces pleasant to remember, . 
Bright, love-lit eyes, now closed in death’s long sleep ; 
In May the memories of the past seem tender, 
So tender that I sometimes sit and weep. 
How oft I see young children with May-baskets, 
Filled with sweet flowers they’ve gathered o’er the 
heather ; 
O, there is room in memory’s jewelled casket 
To hold the flower-gems that I shrine forever. 


THE OLD MAN’S SECRET. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


Ir was a wild sky that bent over the Highlands 
of the Hudson, but wilder yet was the face of 
old Richard Duncroft, as he paced to and fro in 
front of his great, rambling, half-ruined farm- 
house. His pale, thin cheek burned as if with a 
plague-spot, his features worked convulsively, 
his keen, gray eyes flashed with a strange fire. 

“ Grandfather, grandfather, do come in out of 
the storm,” murmured a sweet, low voice, and a 
young and matchlessly beautiful girl moved to 
his side, and tossing back a wealth of rich curls, 
looked beseechingly up at his troubled counte- 
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“No, no,” growled the restless old man; “I 
can’t sit moping over the fire the whole evening. 
Get into the house, Isay! and, Jessie Gray, 
don’t disturb me again!” 

Thus repulsed, the girl stole silently back to 

the dwelling, and Duncroft resumed his hasty 
walk, 
“Richard, my husband,” said his wife, bro- 
kenly, “don’t leave me alone in my old age. 
I know not what evil genius has taken posses- 
sion of you, but I must beg you to go no more 
on these strange errands! QO, Richard, if you 
have any pleasant memories of the old times, 
you will not break my poor heart,” and the 
hand which had been given him at the altar, 
trembled on his arm. But he shook it off with 
a rude gesture, muttering between his teeth : 

“What meddlers women are! Rachel, not 
another word of this nonsense! I'll not have 
my footsteps dogged like a school-boy’s—I’ll have 
you understand that I shall come and go as my 
will dictates !” 

The injured wife shrank sobbing away, and 
scarcely had the door closed after her, ere a tri- 
umphant laugh rang out on the fierce blast, and 
a third female figure confronted the old man. 

“ Richard, Richard Duncroft,”’ she said hoarse- 
ly, and her long, bony fingers tightened around his 
like bird's claws ; “ you have had your day—my 
hour has come now!” 

“Meg Marston!” were the only words that 
dropped from Duncroft’s lips. 

“Yes, Meg Marston—Meg Reed once! Old 
man, when you and J were young, I loved you— 
ay, madly loved! Fora time you seemed to 
like me, but by-and-by you turned from what 
you used to call my gipseyish beauty, to that 
pale, blue-eyed woman whom you have just sent 
from you in a passion of tears. I wrestled with 
my disappointment—I grew sullen at first, then 
reckless ; I have hated both you and your wife, 
for years and years! Is it strange, that every 
grief of hers now is sweet to me?” 

She paused, and with a mocking smile, Dun- 
croft retorted : 

“ But what is that to me, since you are pow- 
erless to avenge yourself?” 

“ Powerless! We shall see, Richard Dun- 
croft.” And as she spoke, she drew up her 
slight figure, and stood erect before him—her 
thin lips rigid with determination, her dark, 
basilisk eyes burning with a fiercer light, her 
tangled gray hair floating about a face stormy 
with conflicting passions. With bitter emphasis 
she went on: 

“ Men say a fearful shadow has fallen on Dick 


Duncroft’s life, and even they of his own house- 
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hold have learned to tremble at his approach. 
Night after night he goes on a mysterious mis- 
sion; that mission is the cause of the change 
which has come over him—Duncroft, I know the 
old man’s secret.” And bending down she whis- 
pered a few words in his ear. 

Richard Duncroft started, as if a pen of fire 
had written out before him, as the mystic hand 
wrote on Belshazzar’s palace-walls— Thou art 
weighed in the balance, and found wanting.” 
His frame shook from head to foot, every trace 
of color left his face, and though his white lips 
parted nervously, he could not speak. 

“This blow strikes home, does it ?” continued 
the woman, tauntingly, “you didn’t dream that 
anybody knew; you thought yourself secure. 
But you are in the power of one whose tender 
mercies are cruelties ; in the course of two hours, 
the whole of the town authorities shall be made 
acquainted with your guilt.” 

She gathered her red cloak around her, drew 
on her close hood, and was turning away, when 
Duncroft sprang forward. 

“ Stay, stay, Meg Marston, stay !” he gasped ; 
“if you leave me in this mood, I am a lost 
man.” . 

The woman stopped, but her sole answer was 
a savage laugh. 

“ Can nothing be done to induce you to keep 
my secret? I have gold enough—name your 
price, and I will pay it, ‘even to the uttermost 
farthing.’”’ 

Meg Marston shook her head. 

“Price?” she echoed. “It is hard to set a 
price on such knowledge as mine. Besides, I 
am rich—the wealthiest woman in the county. 
Do you think you can offer me anything that 
will bribe me to hold my tongue ¢” 

Duncroft looked at her hard face, and a long 
shudder crept over him, while Meg again made 
a@ movement to go. 

“ Stop !” he cried ; “ before you and I part, we 
must come to terms. Detection—trial—impris- 
onment—I can’t meet them. Speak out, Meg 
Marston. What shall I give you to consent to 
silence ?” 

The woman hesitated; then, as if a sudden 
thought had struck her, she rejoined : 

“You have a granddaughter, an inmate of 
your household. She’s young, and beautiful, 
and romantic, and don’t fancy my son, but, 
Richard Duncroft, if you would conciliate me, 
give Jessie Gray to him.” 

“What! to Paul Marston, the pest of the 
Highlands ?” 

“ The same,” was the cool reply. 

“ He’s old enough to be her father; she de- 
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spises him, and so does everybody else. O, Meg, 
I am not totally lost to a sense of justice—I can’t 
bid my fair, pure Jessie marry your villanous 
son.” 

“Very well. It matters nottome. Good- 
night; we shall not meet again, till I stand up 
in court to accuse you.” 

A bitter groan broke from the old man’s lips. 

“Is there no other door to your heart, Meg?” 
He faltered. 

“None ;” and now a grim smile flickered over 
her features; “they were all shut to you forty 
years 

“But I love the girl. She is an orphan, my 
dead Marion’s only child, her last legacy to 
me—she would rise from the grave to haunt me, 
if I should do such a wrong.” 

“TI cannot help it—I am inexorable. The 
bride for my son, or the revelation of the old 
man’s secret—what say you ?” 

“Meg Marston, you almost drive me mad,” 
cried Duncroft, wildly smiting his forehead ; “I 
cannot think clearly in your presence. Give me 
some time to reflect.” 

“Be it as you wish.. At eleven o’clock you 
usually leave the farm-house for the valley be- 
low. Meet me by the stump of the blasted 
chestnut, as you go to your task.” 

“ I will.” 

The strange woman glided away, and again 
Richard Duncroft was alone with his own 
thoughts. The storm still raged; the rain beat 
down in torrents, the wind swept up in fitful 
gusts from the turbulent waters of the Hudson, 
and heavy clouds surged across the sky, like the 
billows of an unknown sea, drifting on, on, on 
to the “ night’s Plutonian shore.” For a while 
Duncroft did not seem to heed the tempest, but 
at length, when a great hickory close by came 
crashing to the earth, he started, gazed half- 
bewildered around him, and then moved into 
the house. 

There had been a time when the family sitting- 
room at Duncroft Farm was a cheerful place, 
but now it was very dismal there. The shadow 
which had settled on the old man’s heart, had 
fallen on his home. The fire burned low on the 
hearth-stone, and two silent figures sat rocking 
to and fro in the pale light—one was his wife, 
the other his grandchild. Both looked wistfully 
at him, as he sank into his high-backed chair, 
but neither dared speak. By-and-by, however, 
the girl rose to stir the dying embers, and steal- 
ing towards him, crept to her old place at his feet. 
Ah ! what an hour was that for Richard Duncroft. 
He marked the faultless contour of her face and 
figure, the rich ripples of her shining, golden 
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hair, the graceful bend of her white neck, the 
flexile sweetness of the small, delicately-chiselled 
mouth, the mournful, yet tender light of the 
soft, blue eyes, through which the eyes of the 
dead Marion seemed gazing at him in stern re- 
proach ; and the conflict between good and evil 
grew strong within him. Should he doom that 
girlin the dew of her youth, with all the gen- 
erous impulses of her nature—should he doom 
her to marry Paul Marston, the terror of the 
neighborhood? While Duncroft sat thus, ab- 
sorbed in his painful reverie, a quick, firm step 
sounded on the gravel walk outside, and then 
came a knock at the hall door. Jessie hurried 
to open it, and her grandfather heard her say in 
a tone of sweet surprise : 

“Why, Arthur! What can have brought you 
here in this pouring rain ?” 

“I will tell you,” replied the new-comer, in a 
deep, musical voice; “I could not sleep till I 
had seen you. I watched you at church yester- 
day, and it seemed to me as if you had grown 
thin and pale, since our last meeting. Are you 
ill, Jessie ?” 

“No ;” murmured the girl. 

“But you are unhappy—am I in any way 
connected with your sorrow ?” 

“O, no, no, no, Arthur! You are all that is 
good, and noble, and true.” 

“Thank God, that you think so! I would 
rather die, than give your young heart a single 
pang.” There was a moment’s silence, ere Ar- 
thur Minot added: “If you have a new grief, 
Jessie, I am sure you will not hesitate to speak 
of it to me.” 

“T have not.” 

“Then it must be you are still anxious about 
your grandfather—” 

“ Hush!” interposed the girl; “ he is in the sit- 
ting-room now.” 

The old man heard no more, and soon after- 
ward the door was closed, and Jessie came back 
with a soft flush on her cheek, and the smile with 
which she had listened to Arthur Minot’s parting 
words yet hovering about her lips. But her 
presence, and that of his wretched wife, only 
made the warfare in his soul more terrible, and 
with a gruff command, he sent them away. 


Time wore wearily on, and at last Richard 
Duncroft was aroused from his troubled musings 
by the striking of the old-fashioned clock. It 
was eleven—a decisive hour in his destiny. Meg 
Marston was awaiting him at the trysting-place— 
what would his answer be? A skilful physiog- 
nomist would have told from the resolute ex- 
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went hastily out. While he had been in the 
house, the thick clouds had parted here and 
there, and through their rifts the moon shed a 
ghastly glimmer over the well-trodden path to 
the valley. In a few moments, he had reached 
the blackened stump of the old chestnut, Meg 
stood beneath it stern as ever, and as repulsive 
as those weird women whom Macbeth met on the 
lonesome heath. 

“So, you’ve come ;” croaked she, as he drew 
near, “ well, what will you do ?”’ 

“Thave loved Jessie fondly,” replied Dun- 
croft; “but I have begun a dangerous game—I 
must play it out, though a legion of fiends stand 
at my heels. I can never consent to have this 
hoarded secret blazoned te the world. Your 
Paul, villain as he is, shall be my son-in-law.” 

“‘ Agreed—there’s my hand on it,” said Meg, 
and her hard, brown hand fastened upon his in 
a vice-like grasp. 

“ You promise solemnly not to betray me,” 
added Duncroft. 

“TI promise. I'll be as dumb as a stone with 
regard to your secret. And you will let Jessie 
Gray know at once for whom she is destined.” 

“ Most assuredly.” 

Thus they parted—Meg Marston to seek her 
home, and Richard Duncroft to re-commence his 
mysterious work. It was in the dull, gray dawn 
that he reached his house, but early as it was, 
Jessie was up, and making his coffee by the 
kitchen fire. It was evident that she had not 
slept at all, for her face looked haggard in the 
morning light, and her eyes were red and heavy. 
But his purpose did not falter. 

“ Jessie,” said he, sternly, “ Arthur Minot was | 
here last night—why does he come to see you so 
often ?” 

The rich blood mounted even to the girl’s 
pale brow, but she was silent. 

“He professes to love you, don’t he ?” con- 
tinued her grandfather. 

“He does, sir.” 

“ And you—you fancy you love him, I sup- 
pose from your blushes.” 

“TI love him with all my heart,” was the 
straight-forward reply. 

“ And perhaps you have hoped some day to 
be his wife,” added the o}4 man. 

“Yes, grandfather, we are already betrothed, 
and Arthur will be over to-night to beg your 
sanction.” 

“ Girl, hear me,” rejoined Richard Duncroft, 
bringing his clenched fist down on the deal table 
to enforce his words ; “ you shall never marry 
that young Minot—never, never. I have an- 
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long loved you, and sought to win you—Jessie 
Gray, you shall be his wife before you are three 
months older.” 

“ And who is he ?” faltered the girl. 

“Aman who need not depend on his daily 
toil to keep you from starving—Paul Marston !” 

Poor Jessie lifted her blue eyes to his with a 
gaze that would have melted a heart that had 
not grown hard in sin. 

“God help me!” she gasped, and staggering 
back, she leaned against the dark oaken wain- 
scot trembling in every limb. “ Paul Marston,” 
she went on, “an Ishmaelite in the earth—a vil- 
lain, who would have been in the penitentiary 
ere this time, if by his craft he had not eluded 
the eye of the law. O, grandfather, you will 
not bind me to him for life! You will not doom 
me to a living death !” 

“My resolution is taken. It will do no good 
to whimper and fret ; submission is the only way 
for you. Prepare to,receive Paul Marston as 
your accepted lover.” 

For a time there was profound silence within 
the low kitchen, but outside the wind broke into 
a sob, and the old pear-tree which swept over 
the quaint, diamond-shaped panes, writhed as if 
atortured human heart were throbbing at its 
roots. Then the girl flung herself at Richard 
Duncroft’s feet, and poured forth a wild appeal, 
which would have deeply moved him in his bet- 
ter days, but through it all he stood there, un- 
bending as a statue. The Rubicon of his fate 
had been crossed when he met Meg Marston in 
the valley, and now he was strong in his evil 
resolves. 

“Jessie, you would make a good actress,” he 
said in a tone of cutting irony, when she paused 
in her passionate plea; “such a scene as that 
just enacted would win you fame and fortune 
on the stage, but it is quite loston me. Again 
I say you shall be Paul Marston’s wife, and that 
too, at any time he may set.” 

With these words he left her, slamming the 
door after him in his rage, and a half hour later, 
when Jessie’s grandmother came in, she found 
her sitting on the rough tiles of the hearth, like 
one.turned into stone. But Dame Duncroft’s 
soft touch on her forehead, together with her 
gentle voice, awakened her from her strange 
lethargy, and bursting into tears, she sobbed out 
the story of her last trial. 

That night, just as the candles were lighted 


in the lonesome sitting-room at Duncroft Farm, 
there was a loud rap at the front door. The old 
man answered the summons, and the next mo- 
ment ushered in Paul Marston. He wasa short, 
thick-set man, with a bold, black eye, a sinister 
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and thickly-bearded lip, anda swaggering air. 
Villain was stamped as plainly on every feature 
as though it had been written there with the 
point of a diamond, and it was no wonder that 
Jessie Gray shrank into a window-recess as he 
approached. 

“?Tis Jessie I’ve come to see,” he began, with 
a knowing look at Duncroft; “ Jessie, you 
know—not you, nor her grandmother.” 

“She was in the room when I went to the 
door,” replied his host ; “I will call her.” 

“ O, there she is!” cried Marston, whose keen 
glance, after roving around, had espied the 
slight figure which had crept into the shadows; 
and he sauntered to her side. 

“Gcod evening, Jessie,” he said familiarly ; 
“T suppose I need not trouble myself to put on 
the Miss now, as things have gone so far. No 
doubt you know why I’ve come here to night.” 

“ Yes,” replied Jessie, “and I have told my 
grandfather how utterly repulsive the idea of 
such a marriage isto me. He knows my whole 
being rebels, but he is obdurate; so I must try 
an appeal to you. Mr. Marston, would you 
drag to the altar a bride, who went there like a 
victim to a sacrifice ?” 

Paul Marston burst into a coarse laugh. 

“T’ll tell ye what, Jessie Gray,” he resumed, 
“ all these fine speeches are wasted on a man of 
my make; they’d do better for a learned colle- 
gian, like Arthur Minot. But one thing is cer- 
tain, I shall not give up my promised wife—no, 
no, no!” and by the expression of his counte- 
nance, poor Jessie knew that he cared not to win 
a willing bride—that he deemed it more of a 
triumph to carry off, in spite of herself, a lady 
who had thrice refused him. 

“ You needn’t look so grim about it,” he con- 
tinued ; “you wont have a bad bargain after all. 
I am going to fit up my old mansion in a style 
that will make the Highlanders stare. You can 
ride in your carriage, and be a lady in every 
respect. And now for the wedding-day ; it is 
customary for the bride to set that, so I leave it 
to you. Name it, and puta man out of sus- 
pense ;” and the rich boor imprisoned the fingers. 
which were drumming hard against the casement. 


“ Never!’ said Jessie, with a firmness which 
for a moment astonished him. Then he laughed 
again, and replied : 

“ Aha! I like your spirit, little girl. Well, as 
you wont fix the day, I will. Let me see—how 
long will it take to get ready? If wo make 
haste, we can crowd the preparations into six 
weeks. Yes, that will do—six weeks from to- 
night then, Miss Jessie Gray shall be transformed 
into Mrs. Paul Marston.” 
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Jessie made no answer, and after several at- 
tempts to arouse her to some slight degree of 
animation, he left her. 

Hours afterward, when she had gone to her 
own little chamber, the only man-servant at 
Duncroft Farm brought her a note which ran 
thus : 


“Dearest Jessie :—A terrible rumor has 
reached me, but I cannot believe it, until I have 
the confirmation from your own lips. Come out 
to the stile, where we have sometimes met—there 
I shall wait for you in the wild hope that you 
can set my heart at rest. ARTHUR.” 


Tears sprang to Jessie’s blue eyes as she read 
this, and hurrying on her shawl and gipsey hat, 
she stole down the back stair-case, and glided 
through a door, which had been carelessly left 
half open. She had crossed the garden, when a 
heavy hand fell upon her shoulder, and her 
grandfather cried sneeringly : 

“ Going to meet that young Minot, weren’t ye ? 
Well, well, I’ve outwitted ye both. I saw him 
lurking about, and kept watch. Jessie Gray, 
your interviews with him are at an end.” 

Rudely he hurried her back to the house, and 
thrusting her into her own chamber, locked the 


door upon her, while Arthur Minot, after luok- 
ing long and vainly for Jessie, rode homeward 
with a heavy heart. 


Six weeks had gone by, since the events 
which have just been narrated, yet they had 
brought little but gloom to the old house at Dun- 
croft Farm. Richard Duncroft was yet wrapt 
in the mystery which had enshrouded him for 
the last three months ; every night he went out 
on his strange mission, every passing day found 
him paler, and thinner, and fiercer in his mood. 
It was apparent enough that the old man’s secret, 
like the vulture of the Caucasus, was eating 
away at the heart’s core. His poor wife looked 
wan and wasted, and Jessie, once the light and 
joy of the household, came and went, pale and 
listless. A strict watch was kept upon her 
movements, and so she had not seen Arthur 
Minot; but once he had managed to convey to 
her a brief note, which shed some balm on her 
wounded spirit. 

«“ Jessie,’”? he wrote, ‘‘I waited for you till 
midnight, by the stile that leads to the rye-field, 
and for the first time since you learned to love 
me, waited in vain. I do not believe you stood 
aloof from your own choice-I no more doubt 
you, than I should an angel in heaven. The 
thought of seeing you the wife of Paul Marston 
is madness. I must save you from such a fate. 
Take courage, dearest—a brighter day will yet 
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dawn for us. Meanwhile, Arthur Minot will be 
on the alert.” 

This assurance threw a transient gleam of 
light across the poor girl’s path, but the next 
news with regard to her gallant lover, sent a 
chill through every vein—he had been shot at by 
some unknown foe, while riding through a lonely 
forest, and been carried to a woodman’s hut by 
a traveller who chanced to be near; there he 
still lay ina high fever and delirious. When 
Jessie heard that, her last hope fied, and she 
moved about like an automaton. 

It was on a sultry, September day, that she 
was riding along one of the most romantic of 
the Highland roads. Fleecy clouds sailed like 
white swans over the sky; some of the trees 
were already beginning to grow gay with au- 
tumnal tints; the wayside was all aflame with 
golden and scarlet blossoms, and the merry songs 
of the laborers, who were gathering in the rich 
harvest, rang outon every hand. But scenes 
which had once charmed the young girl, now 
brought no lustre to her eye, no bloom to her 
cheek. It mattered not to her that she was 
seated in a carriage fit for a duchess, and drawn 
by a pair of superb blood-horses. Beside her 
sat Paul Marston, and she was returning from a 
visit she had been compelled to make—a visit to 
the home destined for her. Marston Hall had 
long been a stately structure, but now the rooms 
once so bare, were gorgeous with tall mirrors, 
splendid carpets, rich drapery and glittering 
bijouterie. And yet, to her it was only a prison- 
house, and more and more deeply she loathed it, 
and the idea of a life there with Paul Marston. 
Twilight was coming on, ere she reached Dun- 
croft Farm. 

“ To-morrow night, Jessie,” said her betrothed 
husband, as he lifted her from the carriage, “I 
shall take you for better or worse. Onlytwenty- 


four hours more, and the bride I have so long 


coveted, will be mine,” and bending down, he 
kissed her in his rough, boorish fashion. 

Jessie shrank from the touch of his lips, and 
with a hasty “good evening,” hurried to her 


room. Just as she entered it, she heard Mary- 
ton’s carriage wheels rumbling down the steep 


road to the valley. Her bridal dress, rich as 
costly satin and gossamer lace could make it, lay 
on a chair, but to her excited fancy it seemed to 
take the shape of a shroud. She flung herself 
down on the bed, and buried her face in the soft 
pillow, to shut out the hated paraphernalia, but 
she could not sleep. Hour after hour dragged 
by, and still she lay wakeful and anxious. It 
was midnight when she heard a hurried tap at 
her door. She flew to open it. A man stood 
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there, a neighbor, and it needed only one glance 
at his haggard face to tell that he had some 
startling disclosure to make. 

“ Miss Jessie,” said he, “I dared not speak to 
the old lady first—” 

“ My grandfather—has anything happened to 
him ?” gasped the girl. 

“Yes. Come down into the valley as quick 
you can,” 

It was the work of one moment for Jessie to 
fold a shaw] around her, and descend the stairs ; 
the next, she was in the open air, following the 
neighbor as fast as her feet could carry her. 

“Prepare yourself for the worst,” said her 
companion, as they hurried down the path; 
“there has been dreadful work in the valley.” 

In less than a half-hour they had reached the 
blasted chestnut, under which Meg Marston and 
Duncroft had met weeks before. To the latest 
day of her life Jessie Gray never forgot that 
scene. A dark lantern cast a flickering light 


over a broken spade, and a small excavation in 
the earth, and an iron casket. Close by lay 
Richard Duncroft, the blood welling in a crim- 
son torrent from a gash in his forehead. For an 
instant Jessie’s sight grew dim, and she seemed 
sinking to the ground, but then she rallied her 
almost exhausted energies. 


“ Take him home,” she faltered ; and while 
her companion and a friend he had called to the 
spot before leaving it, made preparations to bear 
him back to the place he had so darkened of late 
with his stern presence, Jessie hurried on to 
break the tidings to her grandmother. Two 
hours later, Richard Duncroft lay bolstered up 
in bed, in his own chamber, His aged wife sat 
near him, and Jessie bent over her grandfather 
with tenderest ministrations, while physicians and 
other attendants gathered around. Then—then 
the old man’s secret was revealed. 

“Rachel and Jessie,” he said with solemn 
earnestness ; “ I’ve been a curse to you for three 
months past. Listen, and I'll tell you why. 
You remember the eccentric little man, who has 
lived in the valley for two or three years. He 
was a returned Australian, but none would have 
dreamed that he was rich. I however gained 
the knowledge. One dark night, as I was cross- 
ing his lands, I saw him bury a heavy iron 
casket, and heard him say, with a short laugh : 
‘ Here my gold is safe—this bank wont break.’ 
The next day he left for Europe, and then a 
temptation arose within me to make myself 
possessor of his treasure. I yielded, and from 
that hour was a miserable man, Every night I 
went out to dig, and when I had disinterred the 
casket, I dug a new grave for it. Meg Marston 
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became aware of my secret, and to biibe her to 
silence, I consented to give my poor Jessie to 
her villanous son. Last evening, when he came to 
bring you home, Jessie, I was not here, but I met 
him in the valley. He grew exacting, and de- 
clared that I should give him half of the gold I 
had found, or have my secret made known ; and 
at length he challenged me to mortal combat. 
In darkness we met and fought ; he left me fear- 
fully wounded, and fied. There now—forgive 
me for the wrong I have done you both—God 
forgive me, too. My strength fails—Rachel, 
my wife, pray for the dying man.” TIilis breath 
came in short and sudden gasps, the blood-shot 
eyes closed—poor, old Richard Duncroft was 
dead. Paul Marston never dared return to the 
Highlands, and his vile mother followed him to 
his hiding-place. But after, Arthur Minot had 
recovered from his illness, he and Jessie were 
married in the rustic church, and when a year 
later the Australian came back to the neighbor- 
hood, Jessie restored the iron casket, and tear- 
fully told him Tuz Man’s Secret. 


CHURCHES OF NEW YORK. 


The various churches in the city of New York 
are thus defined : Fifty Protestant as 
thirty-four Methodist Episcopal ; forty-one Pres- 
byterians; twenty-nine Baptist; twenty-three 
Dutch Reformed; seven Congregationalist ; 
seven Lutheran; sixteen Jewish Synagogues ; 
four Associate Presbyterian; three Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian ; five Reformed Presby- 
terian; two Primitive Christians; twenty-five 
Roman Catholic; four Universalist; two Uni- 
tarian; two Second Advent; two Wesleyan 
Methodist ; three Friends; one Methodist 
estant; one New Jerusalem ; four African Meth- 
odist; and twenty-one miscellaneous.—N. Y. 
Churchman. 


HAPPY MAN. 


The happiest man in the city of Boston has 
an apple and candy stand on North Market 
Street, and has one wooden leg. He has a smile 
and a pleasant word for everybody that passes 
through the srchwey. and never has upon his 
countenance the slightest indication of care or 
anxiety. All the apples and oranges an his stand 
might decay and ran away, to his utter loss, 
without disturbing the complacency of his fea- 
tures. In summer or winter, snow or rain, he 
is always the same, whistling or humming some 
old, bygone tune, never appearing to ize the 
fact of his wooden leg.—Bunker Hill Aurora, 
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A PRAYER. 


But should my destiny be quest of wealth, 

Kind Heaven, 0, tempted soul in health! 
And should'st thou bless my toil with ample store 
Keep back 


the madness that would seek for more 
Tomas WARD. 


THE PRIDE OF VERSAILLES. 


MABEL’S EYES. 
BY MRS."R. T. BLDREDGE. 


Mabel’s eyes are brighter far 

Than the brightest evening star; 
Mirrored in their depths of blue, 
Love-thoughts glisten warm and true; 
Brighter far are Mabel’s eyes 

Than the brightest noonday skies. 


When she was a bonnie child, 
Laughing. sporting, free and wild, 
Bending down her golden head, 
Till it touched the violet’s bed, 
Then, I ween, her eyes of blue 
Caught the violet’s azure hue. 


Beauteous gems are Mabel’s eyes, 
Bluer than the fair blue skies ; 

Bluer than the deep blue sea; 

And it always seems to me, 

That they must have caught their hue 
From the tender violet blue. 


Like two sea-shells pure and white, 
Mabel’s lids will look at night; 

They are beautiful to view, 

Though they screen her eyes of blue; , 
All the more at morn we prize 

Mabel’s tender, violet eyes. 
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BY DAVID A. HARRISON. 


GaBRIeELLE pe Courcr was the most beau- 
tiful maiden in the whole city of Versailles. To 
say that her hair was a dark, rich brown, long 
and wavy, her eyes a deep blue, shaded by long 
dark eyelashes, a complexion displaying the lily 
and the rose, and a figure tall and graceful, is 
not to give any idea of her wondrous beauty—a 
beauty which consisted not in regularity of fea- 
tures and sparkling eyes, but in the expression 
which varied with every thought and feeling. 
Gabrielle was as good as she was beautiful. 
Some time previous to the opening of our story, 
she had plighted her faith to one Bertrand 
Montmorency, a young man, son of a neighbor, 
poor, but. proud and of good family. Their 
faith had been plighted upon the eve of Ber- 
trand’s departure for the army—the army which 
left for Austerlitz, 

Gabrielle was the only child of the immensely 
wealthy widow Madame Celeste de Courcy, a 
proud, ambitious, heartless woman. Few char- 
acters are found so weak, as that of Madame de 
Courcy. Unlike her daughter, she was not even 

the rich helreces of department, in order 
&n opportunity to the favorites to address them. Le- 


as disclosed a number of abuses, which 
invaded private property and the 
ns. 
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good looking ; and her daughter’s beauty was a 
constant source of annoyance aud jealousy to 
her, save when she thought of it as a means of 
connecting herself with some grand family—a 
duke, count, or even prince. To her, the be- 
trothal of her daughter to her neighbor Mont- 
morency’s son was a secret. She had suspected 
that the young people had an attachment for 
each other, and had immediately resorted to 
such measures as she thought had put an end to 
any such foolish nonsense. 

Madame de Courcy had a formidable rival, 
an opposite neighbor, Madame St. Leon, a very 
beautiful widow, with two handsome daughters, 
Elinor and Isabel. True, the daughters were 
not to be compared, in beauty and accomplish- 
ments, with Gabrielle; but the mother, herself, 
was beautiful and very agreeable. The two lady 
mothers were outwardly very friendly ; but each 
hated the other in her heart. Madame St. Leon 
hated her neighbor because, although not laying 
any claims to beauty, she was very wealthy. 
Thus the two women lived, each a spy upon the 
other. 

Madame St. Leon was calling upon her “ dear 
friend Celeste,” as she called her when she was 
feeling particularly ill-natured. At last, after 
an hour spent in small talk, Annette St. Leon 
exclaimed : 

“T nearly forgot, my dear Celeste, to tell you 
that I heard, from good authority, that Prefect 
Lacune visits the different houses in Versailles 
to-morrow, to make a list of the beautiful girls, 
which he gives to the emperor on the return of 
his army from Austerlitz.” 

“ Aha! I am glad to hear that.” 

“You will of course place yourself upon the 
list,” maliciously said Madame St. Leon, smiling 
and showing her beautiful pearly teeth ; “you 
areso handsome!” 

Madame de Courcy colored with vexation, 
though she answered coldly, while she arranged 
a superb diamond bracelet on her long, thin 
arm : 

“You can do that, Annette—you are so 
wealthy !” 

Both ladies looked at each other with an angry 
light in their eyes. But Madame St. Leon was 
not wealthy enough to be willing to quarrel with 
her more fortunate neighbor ; so she hastened to 
say, in her most winning tones : 

“No, no, Celeste; we are equals. The ad- 
vantages are well divided between us, though 
you have the most available half. I really envy 
you. We must not look now, so late in life, to 
grace the lists we did in youth ; but I really envy 
you, for you are richer than I, and have only one 
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daughter to leave it to, while I, with less wealth, 
_ have more daughters.” 

“The beauty and wit of the mother increases 
each dowry by a thousand francs.” * 

“You are a wicked flatterer!” exclaimed An- 
nette St. Leon, laughing gaily and shaking her 
beautiful curls. “But I must away. Au revoir!” 

And she tripped down stairs, glancing at her- 


self in the superb mirror in the hall with a half 


pleased, half spiteful expression. 

“Old crocodile! What a fright she is! I 
should think she’d shut her eyes, when she 
passed this mirror ; I am sure I would, if I were 
sougly. No I wouldn’t either, when hateful as 
the reflection is, it sparkled with diamonds as 
her’s does.” 

Thus soliloquizing, Madame St. Leon sought 
her own plainer, but still elegant home, where 
her two pretty daughters sat waiting to hear 
what had passed. 

After Madame St. Leon left, Gabrielle was 
summoned into her mother’s presence. With 
great triumph, Madame de Courcy told her 
daughter of the prefect’s expected visit, and 
commanded her to make herself as elegant as 
possible. 

- “Pat on your richest dresses, Gabrielle, and I 
am sure your name will head the list.” 

Instead of looking delighted, Gabrielle turned 
deadly pale, and her beautiful head sank de- 
spairingly upon her bosom. Madame de Courcy 
looked astonished and very angry, when at last 
her daughter ventured to say : 

Mother, I cannot see the prefect. I will not 
have my name on the list.” 

“ Such language to me, child! You strangely 
forget yourself. You will be ready to see the 
prefect, when he comes.” 

Gabrielle said nothing, but bent her head 
upon her hands—thinking deeply. Suddenly 
she raised her head, and spoke. 

“I will see Monsieur Lacune on one con- 
dition.” 

“ What is that ¢” 

“That I shall be wholly alone—that I shall 
enter the room and speak with him alone, and 
when I have spoken with him, he shall be asked 
no questions concerning me.” 

“You will, I suppose, implore—will bribe 
him, perhaps, not to place your name upon the 
list 

“ No, my name shall be on his list. Before I 
see him, you must speak to him, and inform 
him what shall be my dowry.” 

Madame de Courcy reflected awhile, then con- 
sented to the strange request of her daughter. 

About three o’clock, the next afternoon, Pre- 
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fect Lacune made his appearance—a pompous, 
consequential, and rather bald man. He rubbed 
his hands in glee, when he saw the elegant sa- 
loon, with mirrors to the floor, marble busts, ex- 
quisite paintings, and costly ornaments; but he 
slightly frowned as Madame de Courcy, dressed 
in her most elegant robes, and blazing with dia- 
monds, glided into the room. A long conversa- 
tion passed between the two, and the prefect’s 
eyes danced, as Madame de Courcy named the 
princely dowry of her daughter; for he knew 
by reputation that the daughter, unlike the 
mother, was beautiful. 

“I must see your daughter, madame; and 
with my own eyes, be able to judge of the beauty 
which turns the heads of all the young men in 
the city.” 

“ You shall see her instantly.” And Madame 
de Courcy left the room. 

In a few minutes the door opened, and Gabri- 
elle de Courcy entered the room. She was 
dressed ,in a robe of rich dark blue silk, and her 
hair was braided elegantly and twisted round her 
head, like a crown. But great Heaven! what 
is the matter? The figure and step is that of 
Gabrielle; and so are the delicate, rounded 
arms and tiny white hands. But the face—that 
is not Gabrielle’s ! 

The prefect raised his eyes, and beheld before 
him a young girl of a tall, elegant figure, but 
plain face! The complexion was dark, lips 
rather pale, heavy dark eyebrows meeting on the 
nose, and dark circles round the eyes» Can this 
be the beauty of Versailles? He thought there 
must be some mistake; so he questioned the 
lady. 

“T wished to see Mademoiselle Gabrielle de 
Courcy ?” 

“T am that person.” 

“Your pardon; I thought she was the most 
beautiful maiden in Versailles,” bluntly replied 
the prefect. 

“T have heard that term addressed to me. As 
proof of it, I will show you a collection of son- 
nets, madrigals and letters, I have received.” 

“Tt is unnecessary, mademoiselle. I must 
take a lady’s word and my own eyes as suflicient 
proof. Bon jour.” And with a polite bow, 
Monsier Lacune left the room. 

At the foot of the stairs, contrary to her 
promise, stood Madame de Courcy, who eagerly 
questioned the prefect concerning her daughter’s 
beauty. Anxious to get away, he replied : 

“T think the inhabitants of this good city have 
gone crazy; and J, who have seen so many 
beauties, am filled with wonder.” 

The politic answer filled the heart of Madame 
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de Courey with joy. As she walked up the 
broad, marble staircase, she built princely cas- 
tles in the air. 


A number of young officers were lounging 
idly in an anteroom of the palace. They were 
talking of the war through which they had 
passed ; and upon the breasts of several flashed 
the crosggf the Legion of Honor. 

“ Room—room, there!” cried the seneschal. 
“ The emperor!” 

The young men doffed their caps and stood 
awaiting the coming of Napoleon in respectful 
attitude. 

“Aha! all here, Isee. That is well. I have 
in my hands a paper containing a list of all the 
handsome young heiresses in Versailles. Iknew 
not there were so many dowried beauties in the 
city. I will rgad the names; if any of you have 
a preference for any of them, you may choose— 
inturn. Bertrand, you are first, because you 
were the first citizen of Versailles to whom I 
gave the cross. Elinor and Isabel St. Leon— 
small dowries, but beautiful girls; Leonide La- 
cour—the same dowry; Maria Descartes—very 
beautiful ; Eulalie Lassalle—very beautiful, and 
very wealthy; Gabrielle de Courcy—good look- 
ing, and an immense dowry.” 

At the last name, Bertrand turned pale, and 
the others exclaimed : 

“ How, sire? Mademoiselle de Courcy there 
named as only good looking? She is the most 
beautiful girl in all Versailles !” 

“ That is strange. The Prefect Lacune is a 
judge of beauty. Be that as ‘it is, you are to 
choose. Bertrand, whom choose you ?” 

“ Mademoiselle de Courcy.” 

“Aha! the splendid dowry catches you— 
does it ?” 

“Your pardon, sire.. The dowry is little to 
me, when I possess this,” laying his hand on 
the cross of the Legion of Honor. “ But I was 
betrothed to Mademoiselle de Courcy before I 
left with the army.” 

“Take her, then, Bertrand; and to-morrow 
you shall return to her.” 

To each of the other young men, he awarded 
some honor ; for they were the five bravest offi- 
cers in the army—young, faithful and brave. 
With a courteous bow, Napoleon returned the 
grateful acknowledgments of his young officers, 
then turned and left the saloon. On his return 
to Josephine, he found her quite perplexed. 

“Ah, sire, you are just in time to aid me with 
your clear judgment and generous heart!” 

“* What puzzles you, Josephine ?” 
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Courcy, craved permission to speak with me. I 
granted the request, and received a strange vis- 
itor—a woman nearly beside herself with rage, 
because tho Prefect Lacune had traduced her 
daughter’s beauty. She had seen the list of 
beautiful young heiresses destined for your maj- 
esty, and was incensed because her daughter, 
Gabrielle de Courcy, headed not that list—in- 
deed, worse chan that, was described as simply 
good looking. I promised to bring her com- 
plaint before you, sire; but I must add, of my 
own free will, that if the daughter resembles her 
mother, she can’t lay claims to being even good 
looking—much less, beautiful.” 

“Tis strange !” exclaimed Napoleon, rubbing 
his chin. ‘ Even when I read the list to my of- 
ficers, a general exclamation arose because 
Mademoiselle de Courey was not styled the 
most beautiful of all! I must look into this 
matter.” 

Ringing a small hand-bell, an usher appeared, 
whom Napoleon commanded to summon to his 
presence the prefect, Monsieur Lacune. Mean- 
while, he paced restlessly up and down the sa- 
loon, stroking his chin with one hand, while the 
other he held behind him. A short space, and 
in great trepidation Monsieur Lacune was shown 
into the august presence. He stood the very 
picture of fawning solicitude, patiently waiting 
to be addressed. His patience was not long 
tried; for in a quick, abrupt tone, Napoleon 
said ; 

“ Monsieur Lacune, I wish to have a matter 
explained. You gave me a list containing the 
names of the heiresses of Versailles, and there I 
behold the name of Mademoiselle Gabrielle de 
Courcy, the wealthiest maiden in the city, but 
simply good looking ; how is that ?” 

Monsieur Lacune, mistaking the cause of the 
emperor’s question, hastened to reply. ’ 

“Your pardon, sire. I know I should not 
have placed her name upon the list, as she had 
no claim to beauty; but I thought her immense 
wealth would overbalance all else. So I added 
her name; and, if you were pleased to notice, it 
was the last on the list.” 

“ Yes, yes ; I know that. You did right; but 
I wish to know what spell was upon your eyes, 
that Mademoiselle de Courcy appeared so differ- 
ent to you? All the young men of Versailles 
swear she is the most bedutiful maiden in all the 
empire; and a short space ago, her mother 
pleaded with the empress that her daughter’s 
beauty should have justice done it. How can 
you account for the difference ?” 

“TItis beyond my wit. If you will pardon 


“While you were gone, a lady, Madame de 


my presumption, I would suggest that the 
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maiden be brought before you, that you may 
judge for yourself of her charms.” 

“Sage advice, monsieur, which shall be acted 
upon. Do yo: remain here till she arrive.” 

Madame de Courcy had hardly reached her 
home, after having sought and obtained an inter- 
view with the empress, when the royal carriage 
drew up to the door. 

“ The emperor wishes the company of Madame 
and Mademoiselle de Courcy. His carriage 
waits.” 

Madame de Courcy donned plumed hat and 
velvet mantle, her heart swelling with pride ; but 
Gabrielle, her heart beating with despair, only 
threw over her head and shoulders a richly 
wrought lace mantle, which so fell as to conceal 
her features, and with faltering steps, followed 
her mother down stairs to the carriage. As 
Madame de Courcy stepped, with a haughty 
tread, into the imperial carriage, she could not 
refrain from glancing up to the house of her 
hated rival. Good! half shaded by the drapery, 
Madame St. Leon stood curiously gazing forth. 
A proud, exultant wave of the hand, and the 
carriage rolled away from the door. 

Closely following the seneschal, Madame and 
Mademoiselle de Courcy entered the presence of 
their emperor. Napoleon smiled, as they ap- 
proached, and said in his most gracious manner : 

“The empress has reported to us your com- 
plaint. The prefect and citizens are at variance, 
and we decided to judge for ourselves of the far- 
famed beauty of Mademoiselle de Courcy. Be 
not ashamed, mademoiselle, that the eyes of your 
emperor and empress rest for once critically 
upon your face. Be pleased to draw aside your 
veil.” 

Gabrielle tremblingly stepped forward; then 
suddenly, as if in despair, pulled aside the veil. 
Neither Napoleon nor Josephine could repress an 
exclamation of surprise and admiration as their 
eyes rested upon the beautifal, pale face of Ga- 
brielle, half shaded as it was by the rich veil. A 
moment only they looked, while the girl blushed 
deeply at being the object of such scrutiny. 
Napoleon turned to the trembling prefect. 

“Tow is this, Monsieur Lacune? I behold 
before me the loveliest maiden mine eyes ever 
looked upon in any lagd. I can consider you 
as no longer competent to fill your office.” 

“Sire !”—and Gabrielle knelt at his feet— 
* Monsieur Prefect is blameless. On my head, 
alone, let your anger fall. ' I disguised myself— 
painted myself to look as plainly as possible. 
He judged rightly; for he knew not the sallow 
complexion and straggling eyebrows were false.” 
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“What were your reasons for thus transfig- 
uring yourself?” 

Gabrielle blushed vividly, and lowered her 
beautiful eyes till the long lashes rested upon the 
glowing cheek, while she made answer in a per 
fectly steady, though low voice : 

“T was betrothed to one, poor but of good 
family ; and I thought if no personal induce- 
ments were offered, if I was rankedgas plain, 
among a long list of beauties, I should remain 
unchosen—all would choose beauty and wealth!” 

Napoleon smiled ; then whispered some order 
to the seneschal, who lefc the hall. While he 
was gone, Napoleon spoke to the kneeling girl. 

“T blame you for but one thing—that is, want 
of confidence in your emperor. I am not used 
to break hearts; it pleases me more to unite 
loved ones. I am sorry to say, mademoiselle, 
your scheme failed. Though called plain, there 
was one among my officers who overlooked that.” 

He paused a moment, and Gubrielle’s head 
sank, while a deadly pallor spread over her del- 
icate features. 

“Yes, one young,handsome and gifted, chooses 
you. Here he comes!” 

Raising his voice slightly, Napoleon said to the 
new comer: 

“Lieutenant Bertrand Montmorency, behold 
the bride you have chosen! Kneel, to receive 
her.” 

A dead weight fell on the heart of the poor 
girl, as Napoleon announced the presence of her 
future husband, and she did not raise her eyes 
till he pronounced the name “ Bertrand Mont- 
morency!” With acry of joy, Gabrielle raised 
her head ; then with parted lips and sparkling 
eyes, she waited Napoleon’s words, while 
Madame de Courcy stood by, grinding her 
teeth with rage. “Only a lieutenant!” 

“Receive your bride from our hands, Ber- 
trand ! and may neither of you forget that Napo- 
leon loves to witness the happiness of others. 
Rise up, General Montmorency ; your new com- 
mission shall be made out to-morrow.” 

The assemblage broke up. Bertrand and his 
lovely bride returned to the house of Madame 
de Courcy, upon whom the new title, “ General,” 
worked a charm. As the lovely Gabrielle 
passed out of the saloon, Josephine looked after 
her, smiling : 

“Mademoiselle entered the room beautiful, 
truly ; but she leaves it perfectly bewildering, in 
her young loveliness. So much has happiness 
done !” 

“ Yes,” replied Napoleon, looking back also. 
“Truly, rightfully, has she been called Tue 
Pripe or VERSAILLES.” 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER OF BRAINTREE. 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


In the ancient burial place of the quaint old 
town of Braintree, or Brantry, as it was once 
spelled, there is a small, dark headstone, over 
which the sunshine and dews have fallen for a 
century and a half; and round which the long 
grass and the wild brier folded as lovingly as 
now, when our great grandfathers were treading 
that consecrated ground, and their fathers had 
not yet descended to their final resting place. 
We can scarcely realize, while our feet are wan- 
dering among the ancient graves, that the beings 
who lie there, were once living, sentient actors, 
like ourselves, in the great drama which is not 
yet finished ;—that they had the same hopes, 
wishes, joys and sorrows as ourselves; that they 
played with the same baubles of love, fame, 
ambition, that we do, and that they, like our- 
selves, saw bark after bark go down to the great 
deep, freighted deeply with the experiences of a 
human soul. 

But to the headstone. On its dull, slate-stone 
face are inscribed, with much of the tedious 
prolixity of that day, the virtues, and a consid- 
erable portion of the histories of Reuven Morton . 
and his wife. An Englishman, born and bred, 
he held the office of schoolmaster, with such pa- 
tience, moderation and zeal for knowledge, that 
it would seem that the youth of Massachusetts 
—those at least whose means would permit, 
were all students with good and learned Master 
Morton. 

Not only so, but that wise and prudent gentle- 
woman, Mistress Bella Morton, “hath her me- 
morial” here also, as being the accomplished in- 
structress of a large number of “ young gentle- 
women, especially many from Boston.” Whether 
her spirit still walks abroad, in the persons of 
the innumerable multitade who walk Washing- 
ton Street each day at high noon, is a problem 
which only our psychologic friends, who are 
posted up in such abstruse mysteries, can an- 
swer. Let us hope that gentle Mistress Morton 
has really transmitted some of her valuable 
qualities down even to this generation, more 
lastingly than the tent and satin stitch which ac- 
companied them. 

Reuben Morion was the younger son of a 
noble English family, and was, of course, des- 
tined for that convenient anchorage of all those 
little boats—younger sons—the church. Seri- 
ously inclined from his childhood, he made no 
especial objection, and the thing was already 
decided on; Lord John Bellingham, his father’s 
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early friend, promising him a living in the gift 
of the Bellingham family. 

There was a richer gift in the noble lord’s 
possession, which Reuben Morton saw and coy- 
eted, on the single occasion of his admission into 
Bellingham House; a gift which had been‘de- 
signed for his own elder brother, Lord George; 
and this was the only daughter of that ancient 
house. 

As soon would the noble owner have seen the 
ancient structure fall to the ground, a miserable, 
worthless ruin, without a single stone standing 
upon another, as to see the daughter of his 
heart throw herself away upon a younger son. 
He had planned her marriage with Lord George, 
& coarse, stag-hunting, disagreeable young man, 
who considered his portion sufficient without 
learning, and was almost as ignorant as one of 
his own horses, but possessed of a vast fortune— 
the grand desideratum with Lord John Bell- 
ingham. 

The Lady Arabella thought differently from 
her noble father. She too, in that single inter- 
view, marked distinctly the odds between the 
two brothers, and when Reuben Morton—feeling 
that such a marriage as was projected for her 
was a desecration—modestly, yet nobly pressed 
his own suit, the lady listened with unreluctant 
ear. There were reproaches, and rage, and vin- 
dictiveness in store for him who had thus rashly 
brought down two houses upon his devoted 
head. But Arabella was firm, and that was all 
that was wanting to make him happy. 

The small portion which descended to him 
from his grandmother, was hastily demanded, 
and paid promptly ; and ata respectable coun- 
try town, not six miles from Bellingham House, 
the wedding was privately performed by a young 
clergyman—his dearest friend. The next hour 
the newly married pair were on board a ship, 
bidding a tender, and as it proved, a last fare- 
well to the white cliffs of Albion, on their way 
to the refuge of discontented or persecuted Eng- 
lishmen—the American colonies. 

Arriving in Boston, the pair set seriously to 
thinking to what practical purpose they could 
turn the slender income, and the rich and varied 
talents they possessed, to meet the exigencies of 
their life in the ungenial clime to which they had 
flown. Titles disappeared here, in the comparative 
wilderness they were now to inhabit; and plain 
Master Morton and Mistress Bella Morton were 
the only names by which they were known. 
Both agreed that nothing was so suited to their 
acquirements as teaching, and as many families 
wished to send their children away from Boston, 
already the resort of low roysterers, and the 
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scum of English society, they decided to settle 
in the pleasant town of Braintree, and receive 
pupils from a distance into their own house. 

A modest house, differing but slightly from an 
English cottage, with a broad wing attached, 
was built from their small finances, and fur- 
nished with such plain and unostentatious ar- 
rangements as they could afford. It was situated 
on the brow of a hill, commanding a rich and ex- 
tensive prospect; wide-spread forests, waving 
corn-fields, and the broad bosom of the ocean, 
across which lay the land of their birth. If 
sometimes a sigh floated towards it, the circum- 
stances under which they must have remained 
rose before them, and the remembrance of what 
might have been stifled all expression of regret. 
Around them soon gathered a band of smiling 
youth, eager for instruction; and in the cares 
and pleasure of their new occupation, they forgot 
there were such things as lords and ladies. Some- 
times the happy husband would address his 
wife as Lady Arabella, but she chided him for 
the unwelcome sound, and declared that no 
title could ever please her half so well as that of 
the schoolmaster’s wife. 

Once only, for a few brief months, a baby 
with fair, English complexion, soft blue eyes and 
golden hair, lay upon her bosom—a son, who in 
the event of one death, would be presumptive 
heir to the Morton estates; but, as if to stifle the 
wish before it was formed, the gift was recalled. 


“But God gives ere learns strength, 
And faith remembers promise, 


And nope itself can smile at le 


On other hopes gone from us. 

Once, too, they were surprised and shocked by 
a visit from one, between whom and them they 
had supposed that the waves of the Atlantic 
would forever intervene. With characteristic 
indecorum and indelicacy, Lord George, in wan- 
dering about the world to kill time, chanced to 
visit the English colonies in the New World. 
Chance led him to inquire, as he had done else- 
where, for his brother ; and this time the inquiry 
was rewarded by finding one who knew his situ- 
ation, and offered to conduct him to his home in 
Braintree. 

It was a lovely summer evening, when the 
schoolmaster of Braintree and his wife, freed 
from the duties of a long day, wandered forth to 
catch the fresh ocean breeze, and talk of Eng- 
land. True, they did not often revert to that 
theme, but on that night the waves of memory 
rolled backward, and they conversed in a cheer- 
fal and happy mood, of all the events that had 
chanced to them in parting from their native soil. 
Before them lay the broad sea which they had 
crossed together ; at the left, Boston was be- 
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ginning to rear its palaces; around, on every 
side, new towns and villages were slowly spring- 
ing up, not with the railroad speed of our own 
times, but with a steady progress that denoted 
stability of purpose, and augured well for the 
future state of the colonies. At their feet, on 
the lowest slope of the hill, lay the burial ground 
where the dust of their child reposed. They 
grew sadder and more solemn, as the sun with- 
drew its last fading light, and descended the 
hill to watch for the remainder of the twilight 
beside the little grassy mound. 

As they passed into the enclosure, a man 
accosted them with the inquiry, as to where he 
could find one Reuben Morton. Though nearly 
dusk, both knew the face that presented itself to 
their sight. Both too, recognized the voice, 
harsh and rudely speaking; and the roystering, 
swaggering air, which, if disagreeable and re- 
pulsive in the broad parks of Morton Hall, were 
perfectly insufferable amidst the peaceful quie- 
tude of this sequestered place. Unmistakably 
this man was none other than Lord George 
Morton himself. 

Instinctively, Reuben and Bella moved away 
from the little turn stile which formed the en- 
trance to the place of the dead, before the 
question could be answered ; Bella holding fast 
by her husband’s arm, as if already she feared 
the shadow which had fallen across their path. 

“Tam here, George,” said the schoolmaster, 
not unkindly ; “I cannot be so deceptive, as to 
say I am glad to see you, but if you will return 
home with us, I will show you such hospitality 
as I can.” 

“Faith! a cool reception, Reuben! Lady 
Arabella, have you no warmer welcome to give 
one who should have been your husband, instead 
ot this meek, chicken-hearted parson? Where 
do you preach, most reverend sir? Methinks 
that old church yonder would hold fewer than 
my kennel at home would accommodate.” 

“Call me not by that name, George Morton,” 
said Bella, coldly. “The proudest name I ever 
coveted, was that of the wife of Reuben Morton, 
the schoolmaster. He is no parson, either, but 
his life is such, that all good men respect him.” 

“Now, by the Lord, do you tell me that one 
of our family has stooped to be a common peda- 
gogue? Are you fooling me, Lady Arabella ?” 

“She speaks truth,” said Reuben, “ and be- 
lieve me, Iam prouder far to be that, than I 
should to be Lord George Morton himself. Don’t 
trouble yourself to pity or despise us. We are 
well enough as we are. But let us go to the 
house. We would not seem inhospitable.” 

When lights were brought, they saw with 
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shame how plainly the effects of a reckless and 
dissipated life had worm upon their guest. With 
little, or no appetite, he sat at the bountiful table, 
covered with good and wholesome fare until the 
wine appeared, He drank potation after pota- 
tion, without any apparent effect, except a sleep- 
iness, which he attributed, as he said, to the 
diabolical roads he had travelled over, since he 
landed in these cursed colonies; and he was 
soon desirous of being shown to his bedroom, 
where his servant to whom he had not revealed 
his connection with the host, was profuse in 
lamentations at the scantiness of his accommoda- 
tions. The next day, Lord George departed 
in utter disgust at the situation and prospects of 
his brother, and scarccly erivying him the wife 
which he had taxed him with stealing from him- 
self. This was the only glimpse of their past 
life that crossed their quiet pathway; and they 
were thankful that it was not repeated—thankful, 
when they heard that there was no reason to 
fear a repetition. 

One by one, as the English newspapers came 
at intervals to their hands, they knew of the 
dropping away of old friends and relatives, until 
all were gone, save Lord George himself, and he 
was now an old man, with only the dregs of that 


life, from which he had long since wasted the’ 


sparkle. 

At last, when years had whitened the locks of 
the venerable schoolmaster, and faded the roses 
on his Bella’s cheeks—when they were fast 
passing away to the better land, amidst the love 
and respect of the good and virtuous, whose 
opening years they had trained, there came one 
day to the Braintree post-office, a huge letter, 
bearing the English post-mark, and addressed to 
Lord Reuben Morton. There was much specu- 
lation in the coterie that assembled round the 
fire of the little grocery store, in one corner of 
which—smelling marvellously of salt fish, hams, 
pepper and coffee—the letters were weekly de- 
posited, and as often called out by the little 
wrinkled postmaster, who, with spectacled nose, 
presided over that department. 

“Bless us all! Have we areal lord among 
us ?” was the cry from the loiterers, while each 
was eager to be the bearer, in order to gratify 
his individual curiosity, and retail the news, if 
there should be any, to the rest of the curious 


group. 

“TI shall trust it to nobody,” said the little 
postmaster, swelling with conscious importance. 
“‘T think—nay, I know that Master Morton will 
wis#to consult me in regard to this letter. Zeb- 
edee Stiles, come within here, and attend to de- 
livering the letters,” he continued, addressing a 

6 


tall, gawky lad, whom he kept as his assistant. 

In a moment, he was walking up the hill, 
bearing the important despatch, which announced 
that the last barrier between Reuben and the 
title was broken down. Lord George Morton 
slept with his fathers. 

If the aged schoolmaster had ever desired to 
succeed to the Morton title and estates, it was 
too late for him to feel a single pulse accelerated 
by the announcement. When the postmaster 
entered, he was lying upon the couch, with that 
patient and serene smile which marks the good 
man’s approach to the better land, while the 
Bella of his youthful love, still beautiful in her 
calm old age, sat beside him, holding one thin 
hand in hers. 

“We shall not long be separated, love,” he 
whispered. His eye glanced at the large packet. 

“ Read it,” he said faintly, to his wife. She 
did so, and as he listened to her tremulous voice, 
he closed his eyes, as if weary of hearing what 
was now of no interest to that parting hour. 

When she had finished, she quietly laid aside 
the letter, as if it were but a common thing, 
and turned to the figure on the couch. Reuben 
Morton had passed away to that land where 
lords and kings are known no more. 

Kind hands placed the stone beside the little 
child, who, had he lived, would have mherited 
these honors; and kind hearts dictated the 
quaint inscription, which speaks so truthfully of 
the aged pair, who were, indeed, not long sepa- 
rated. Opposite the old burial place, and be-’ 
neath the pillars of the venerable stone church, 
the dust of the Adamses—father and son—re- 
poses. Meet neighborhood for the revered 
Schoolmaster of Braintree. 


SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


It is no uncommon thing for men to flatter 
themselves that God cannot displeased with 
them because they have omitted to doa 
many bad deeds, which they would have done, 
had they not been restrained by the fear of the 
law or of public opinion. e soundness of 
such morality is very well exhibited in Lessing’s 
parable of “The Wolf on his Death-bed.” A 
wolf lay at his last gasp, and was reviewing his 
past life. “It is true,” said he, “that I ama 
sinner, but I hope not one of the greatest. I have 
done evil, but I have also done much good. 
Once I remember a bleating lamb that had 
strayed from its flock, came so near me that I 
might easily have throttled it, but I did it no 

.’ “TT can testify to all that,” said his 
friend, the fox, who was helping him to prepare 
for death ; ‘I remember perfectly, all the cir- 
cumstances, It was just at that time when 
were so dreadfully choked with that bone in your 
throat.” —The Moralist. 
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Curions Matters. 


Singular Story of a Shark. 

In an article on the curiosities contained in the Muse- 
um of the United Service Institution in London, the 
Times says :—The most singular objects perhaps, are the 
jaws of a large shark, placed side by side with a glass 
case of printed Spanish memoranda, between which, at 
first sight, no connexion seems possible. Their history, 
‘however, is briefly this: Her Majesty’s ship, Aberga- 
venny, chased off St. Domingo the Nancy, suspected 
slaver, which contrived to escape, though in the excite- 
ment of the chase, she threw overboard her real papers, 
‘which were swallowed at a gulp by a large shark. That 
same shark, soon recovering its appetite after this light 
diet, was caught by some of the crew of the Abergavenny. 
The papers, which he had not troubled himself to mas- 
ticate, were found in this case intact; the Nancy was 
followed to her real destination, and overtaken, seized 
and condemned on the evidence of the pictures thus 
Jonah-like recovered. 


A novel Monomaniac. 

A cottage at the head of Newton, Scotland, occupied 
by two young ladies, has for several days past been be- 
sieged by a green linnet, who, the moment one of the 
inmates leaves the house, attacks her, and does every- 
thing in its power to annoy her, such as darting in her 
face, and striking her with its wings, all the while chir- 
ruping in its most enraged key. Although several times 
stunned by diving atthe windows and doors, it has 
always got away from every attempt to capture it, and 
Keeps its watch day and night on a tree at the rear of the 
house, whence its sallies are made at every opportunity. 
No cause can be assigned for this antipathy on the part 
of the little warbler, as no injury has been done to it, so 
far as is known, by any of those it seems to consider its 
enemies. 

Strange Discovery. 

A party lately made a partial exploration of Spring 
Cave, near Point Pleasant, Ky., on Green River. An 
entrance to the Cave was effected through a narrow 
passage, about thirty feet long, which opened into an 
egg-shaped room, thirty feet long, and fifteen high. The 
exploring party visited, through various passages, five 
other rooms, in one of which was a small set-off as if 
made by man, and on it were three books and several 
letters, none of which the gentlemen could make out. 
They also found in this room silvery looking metal that 
had been run into lumps. In another room they found 
human bones. It is the intention of the gentlemen en- 
gaged in this exploration, to make a more thorough ex- 
amination of this cave. 


Effect of sudden Grief. 

Among others whose acquaintance Montaigne made in 
the bath-room, was the Seigneur d’Andelot, formerly in 
the service of Charles the Fifth, and Governor for him of 
8t. Quentin. One side of his beard and one eyebrow 
were white; and he related that this change came to 
him in an instant one day as he was sitting at home, 
with his head leaning on his hand, in profound grief at 
the loss of a brother, executed by the Duke of Alba, as 
&@n accomplice of Counts Egmont and Horn. When he 
looked up, and uncovered the part which he had clutched 
in his agony, the people present thought that flour had 
been sprinkled over him. 


To out Glass with a Piece of Iron. 

Draw with @ pencil on paper any pattern to which you 
would have the glass conform; place the pattern under 
the glass, holding both tegether in the left hand (for the 
glass must not rest on any plain surface), then take o 
common spike, or some similar piece of iron, heat the 
point of it to redness and apply it to the edge of the 
glass; draw the iron slowly forward, and the edge of the 
glass will immediately crack; continue moving the iron 
slowly over the glass, tracing the pattern, and the clink 
in the glass will follow at the distance of about half an 
inch in every direction, according to the motion of the 
iron. It may sometimes be found requisite, however, 
especially in forming corners, to apply a wet finger to the 
opposite side of the glass. Tumblers and other glasses 
may be cut or divided very fancifully by similar means. 
The iron must be re-heated as often as the crevice in the 
glass ceases to flow. 


A Novel Invention. 

An invention for signalizing on railway trains is de- 
scribed, the apparatus consisting of a gutta percha tube, 
extending through the whole length of the train. It is 
formed in sections—a joint for each car—and these are 
fastened together when in use. This tube is connected 
with an air-pump in the front and at the end of the 
train. By a stroke of this pump, the air is forced 
through the tube to the opposite end of the train, and 
produces a very loud and shrill whistle at the mouth- 
piece attached to the tube in each guard's van, and to a 
mouth-piece which extends also close to the engineer. 
Printed instructions are placed in the hands of each indi- 
vidual officially connected with the train, which states 
that one whistle means “ look out,’’ two whistles signify 
“ caution,” and three whistles denote “ danger.” 

A Queer Bet. 

A new work has recently been published in Eng- 
land, entitled “One Hundred Years Ago,” which, by the 
following extract, shows that at least one person was 
even then sound on the goose question: ‘“*My lords of 
Rockingham and Orford made a match against each 
other for five hundred guineas, as to whether five turkeys 
or five geese would in the shortest time perform the 
journey from Norwich to London. The result vindicated 
Lord Orford’s sagacity, for, though at first the turkeys 
had it all their own way, the geese waddled past them at 
night, while they were lazily roosting upon the trees be- 
side the hedge row.” 


Remarkable Sight. . 

While the New York and Worcester train was passin 
Natick recently, a ball of lightning as large as the two fists 
of a man, descended, ran along the telegraph wire, and 
exploded with a reportas loud asa cannon. The wire 
was consumed, and the posts within a space of half a 
mile were shivered from top to bottom. The passengers 
on the train were greatly alarmed, as the ball of fire was 
all the time in sight, and the explosion seemed as if be- 
neath the cars. 


Vaccination with a Magnetised Needle, 
Professor Rock states that since 1856, hundreds of 
children have been thus vaccinated, with scarcely any 
failures occurring. The point of the needle is well sat- 
urated with the magnetic fluid before practising the vac- 
cinations, which are then performed in the usual magner, 
a single magnetization serving for many vaccinations. It 
is quite surprising to Observe the rapidity with which the 
vaccine virus is abeorbed when the needle is thus prepared. 
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Costly Handkerchiefs. 

The young Countess Marie Dorethee de Castaline has 
just been united to Prince Frederick de Radzivil, a Prus- 
sian officer. Portions of the lady’s wedding equipment 
have been exposed in Paris. In this collection there were 
a number of costly handkerchiefs ; so beautiful are they 
that one would think they had escaped from the slender 
weavings of fairies, and not from the mortal hands of 
sewing women. I counted in the window where they 
were displayed no less than sixty handkerchiefs, costing 
from two to three hundred dollars each. On some of 
them the embroidering of the arms of the houses Caste- 
line and Radzivil were interwoven and surmounted 
by the crown of the prince; all this was in pure gold. 
The threads were metallic, malleable, pure, and so ar- 
ranged as not to dim in washing. There were seven cash- 
mere shawls, of seven different colors, one was of white, 
embroidered with gold and turquoise. 


Recipe for Renewing the Skin. 

There is a certain bean which grows in the East Indies, 
the outer pod of which has a quality very much prized by 
the women of those countries. On the lessening of 
their beauty of complexion, by sunburn or by the erup- 
tion of any disease, they gather this nut, take the rind 
or pod, and rub it well upon the face. The juice is first 
very corrosive, and the flesh swells and inflames under it, 
and then turns black, The patient is at this time a hor- 
rible object, and the universal custom is a most studious 
concealment till the process is past. In about two weeks, 
however, the old skin peels off, and the renewed one 
makes its appearance—as rosy, as delicate, and as fair as 
that of aninfant. At the cost of five days of suffering 
and fifteen days of secret concealment from all mortal 
sight, the precious boon of a “ bran new skin ” can thus 
be secured to fading beauty. 


Ancient Turquoise Mine in New Mexico. 

A late number of the American Journal of Science 
contains an account by William P. Blake of an ancient 
excavation in New Mexico, made by the aborigines in 
search of a stone which they call “ Chalchihuitl.”” This 
excavation is about 300 feet wide, and 200 deep, and is 
20 miles from Santa Fe. It is shown to be very ancient 
by a thick growth of pine trees in the bottom of the pit, 
and by numerous fragments of Indian pottery. The 
etone is green and bluish green, and is identical with 
turquoise in its composition. The Indians still set the 
most extravagant value upon beads and trinkets made 
of it, and obtain small quantities from thin seams in the 
vicinity of the great pit. The first present sent by 
Montezuma to Cortes, for the Spanish sovereign, con- 
sisted of four chalchihuitl stones, they being more highly 
prized than gold. 


Action of the Sea. 

In Clew Bay, on the western coast of Ireland, there 
was formerly an‘island, called Minish, the surface of 
which, in the reign of Charles I., was twelve acres in ex- 
tent, as is proved by several public documents of that 
period. On being measured in the year 1814, it was 
found to be only 420 feet long, and 30 broad. In 1816, it 
entirely disappeared. The island of Clare, in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, furnishes another example of the 
destructive action of the sea on those coasts. Bounded 
everywhere by cliffs of immense height, it is continually 
corroded by the ocean, which has worn deep caverns, 
into which, when agitated, it throws immense blocks of 
stone, detached from the cliffs, with an appalling nofse. 


A Bengal Pririce. 

A correspondent of the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser says he has lately returned from a vigit to the pal- 
aces and grounds of the Rajah of Bushwan. The estate 
of this petty prince, a fine-looking fellow, thirty-eight 
years old, gives an annual income of about $4,000,000— 
over $4 50 an hour. His residence is on an estate of 
seventy-five acres of gardens and parks, which is inter- 
spersed with a large number of tanks, one of them be- 
ing a full milearound its four sides, with many stone 
stairways leading down to the water. The stud of the 
Rajah contains eight hundred of the best horses that can 
be procured in India, and he has, besides, about thirty 
fine elephants in his stables. He owns, in addition to his 
immense country estate, bazaars and considerable prop- 
erty in Calcutta. Twelve thousand men are employed 
on all his lands—four th d in thei diate vicinity 
of his pala The thly expenditures for the support 
of all this is only about #4000—and the native labor is 
the cheapest part of it. 


Geological Phenomenon. 
The Ohio River is gradually destroying the soil on 
which Portsmouth, Ohio, is situated. It first worked off 
several acres of bottom land up to a steep bank. It has 
now commenced wearing off the bank and encroaching 
upon the streets of the city. A writer says, “ six blocks 
containing twelve city lots, that originally fronted on 
Fifth Street, are now washed by the river, which is taking 
them off at the rate of a foot per day. It is a common 
thing to see a dozen square yards drop off at once.” One 
street, Fifth, is annihilated, and the river is advancing 
towards Fourth Street. Some large manufactories and 
the depot buildings are in danger of being swept off ina 
few months. At the present rate of progress in four 
months the channel of the river will be where the depot 
buildings now stand. 
A Pleasant Surprise. 

Two gentlemen took the cars at Portland for Boston, 
the ether day, and entered into conversation on the 
route. When they reached the depot at Boston, they 
found they were both going to the same street in Charles- 
town. It proved, finally, that they were destined to the 
same house, and when they arrived there, they were 
introduced to each other as brothers, by the gentleman 
of the house, alsoa brother. Neither of the three had 
met the others for twenty-four years. They were 
Scotchmen. The one at Charlestown had been in this 
country nineteen years; one of the others had just ar- 
rived from Egypt, where he had been in the service of 
the pacha for twenty-two years; and the other had spent 
sixteen years in the East Indies. 


Singular Arithmetical Fact. 

Any number of figures you may wish to multiply by 
5 will give the same result if divided by 2, a much quick- 
er operation: but you must remember to annex a cipher 
to the answer when there is no remainder, and when 
there is a remainder, whatever it may be, annex a 5 to 
the answer. Multiply 464 by 5, and the answer will be 
2320; divide the same number by 2, and you have 2382, 
and as there is no remainder, you add a cipher. Now, 
take 357, and multiply by 6, the answer is 1785. On di- 
viding this by 2, there is 178 and a remainder; you, 
therefore, place a 5 at the end of the line, and the result 
is again 1785. 
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The Florist. 


O, the flowers look upward in every 
Through this beautiful world of ours. 

And, dear as a smile on an old friend's face, 
Is the smile of the bright, bright flowers! 


Growing the Camellia by Cuttings. 

The Camellia may be grown from cuttings, the single 
red and middlemist being the easiest to strike, and the 
double white and myrtle-leaved the most difficult; but 
the plants procured in this manner are much more beau- 
tifal in their shape, and prolific in their blossoms. The 
cuttings may be put in at any season of the year, when 
the plants are not in a growing state, but the best time 
is when the young wood is becoming ripe; and should 
be performed in the following manner: Cut them smooth- 
ly across at the joint, between the old and new wood, 
and plant them firmly in pots, well drained, of pure 
river sand, covering them with bell glasses, keeping 
them moderately moist, and placing them in the shade. 
In from four to six months, they usually commence 
taking root, at which time they will be materially as- 
sisted in their growth by being placed in a mild hot-bed. 
When it is considered that they have sufficient root, 
which will probably be in about one year, they may be re- 
potted singly, into small pots, giving them the compost 
used for established plants. 


Pergularia. 

This flower has perhaps the sweetest fragrance of any 
other plant. The blossoms are green and of no peculiar 
beauty, but they are valuable for their delightful fra- 
grance, which is chiefly perceptible at night. The Per- 
gularia is a stove climber, which should be grown in a 
large pot with holes in the sides, which should be plunged 
into the centre pit of the stoveand kept moist. It should 
be kept back every year when it is done flowering; and it 
will shoot out vigorously in spring. This plant fully re- 
pays any trouble expended upon it by the rich fragrance. 


Ledum. 

The Labrador Tea. American iow shrubs with pretty 
white flowers. It is a compact growing little plant, with 
box-like leaves and clusters of white flowers, which have 
@ pink tinge on the back of the petals. It is very suit- 
able for beds in a geometric flower garden, or rock-work ; 
but it requires a slight protection during severe frosts. 
Ononis. 

The Rest Harrow. Little herbaceous and shrubby plants, 
some of which are natives of Britain, and which generally 
have yellow or pink flowers. Most kinds should be grown 
in peat, or very sandy loam. Most of the kinds live in the 
open air, with a very slight protection during hard frosts. 


Mignonette, Sweet. 

This is especially mentioned as easily cultivated by 
Grills in a garden, and is one of the finest and richest 
flowers in the world from which the honey-bee can ex- 
tract its food. 


Jacobeea Lily. 

A-splendid bulbous-rooted plant, formerly called by 
botanists Amaryllis formosissima, but the name is now 
changed to SPREKELIA. 


Sherardia. 
Very pretty British weeds, which may be introduced 
with good effect on rockwork. Perfectly hardy. 


Rockwork. 

Rockwork may be divided into two kinds; that which 
is intended to imitate natural rocks, and that which is 
merely intended as a nidus for rock-plants. Imitations 
of nature should be formed of large blocks of stone, and 
should for the most part be disposed in imitation of 
some stratification. Rockwork, as a mere nidus for plants, 
should never be attempted on a large scale, without the 
introduction of large blocks of stone to prevent sinking. 
A mixture of brick, flint, granite and freestone, together 
with bits of marble and shells, form s pretty mass. 
These bits of stone are piled up in a picturesque manner, 
then fine, rich earth sifted among them. 

Summer flowering Bulbs. 

Now is the time to set out all summer flowering bulbs, 
such as Ixias and Gladiolus. The ground in which the 
bulbs are to be planted, should be made very fine and 
rich, and not allowed at any time to become hardened. 
Lobelias, Verbenias, Salvias and Petunias, and other 
half-hardy annuals that are in pots, may be planted out. 
The hardy annuals sown in March or April, should be 
thinned out and transplanted, and the stems of the 
Phloxes and other coarse growing herbaceous plants 
may be cut, taking away about a third part. 


Dahlia. 

These beautiful, showy flowers can be produced the 
first season from the seed. Itis only necessary to sow 
them in a hot-bed early in the season. The best soil for 
Dahlias is a compost of equal parts sandand loam, which 
may be enriched with part of an old hot-bed, or decayed 
leaves. The plants should always be tied to a stout 
stake. 


Grevillea. 

Australian plants with very curious flowers, which 
should be grown in a mixture of equal parts of sand, 
loam and peat. They are increased by seeds which ripen 
freely, or by cuttings of the old wood, struck in sand 
under a bell-glass. 


Blitum. 

Annuals of the easiest culture, of no beauty with re- 
spect to the flowers, but remarkable for the showy ap- 
pearance‘of their spikes of succulent scarlet fruit. The 


common names for the species are Strawberry and Spinach 
Blite. 


Chilidonium. 

The common Celandine or Swallow-wort, is a hardy pe - 
rennial, with yellow flowers, common on the seacoast and 
in churchyards in many parts of England. It grows in 
any common garden soil, and is readily increased by di - 
vision of the roots. 

Echites. 

Two new species of this plant have been discovered. 
One of these new species has flowers of a beautiful rose 
color, and the other has dark crimson flowers. 


Adesmia. 

Herbaceous plants and shrubs, with yellow pea-like 
flowers, growing freely in the open airin any common - 
garden soil. The blossoms have a slight fragrance. 
Enautia. 

One species is a very pretty flower, and requiring only 
the usual treatmeat of annuals, and will grow incommon 
‘arden soil. 
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Flower Garden. 

This the wife and daughters will superintend. How 
charming and delightful for us who entertain our country 
cousins in winter, to return their visits in summer, and 
enjoy with them the charming plants and flowers which 
their skill, industry and good taste have provided. Now 
is the time to get the ground in readiness to receive the 
seeds of the annuals, soon to be coal Secure as 
good a variety and as choice a selecti ibl 
This mode of occupying your time will not oak please 
yourself and gratify your friends, but will also improve 
your hearts and minds. 


Crysanthemums. 

On account of early frosts, chrysanthemum plants are 
frequently destroyed just as they show their blossom- 
buds, thus preventing a display of their flowers. They 
should, therefore, be planted in pots, and be transferred 
in the season of their flowering, to the parlor or green- 
house. Their splendid appearance in these situations 
during the winter months, is not surpassed by any 
other herbaceous flower—vieing in richness and magnifi- 
cence with the tulip and dahlia. 


Dahlias. 

The variegated sort of dahlias should be grown in fine 
sandy loam or peat, nearly or wholly destitute of ma- 
nure, according to their specific natures, or they will be 
liable to run too much, and exhibit self-colored flowers ; 
and in the event of any such appearing, they should be 
taken off the plant as soon as ascertained. Three or 
four feet space each way should be allowed between the 
plants, by which their health ang@strength will be much 
improved. 


Snake Gourd. 

A very curious plant, with white flowers, every petal 
of which appears surrounded with long knotted fringe. 
The leaves and tendrils resemble those of the common 
cucumber; but the fruit is long, and curiously striped, 
80 as to resemble a snake. Itis of no use, only worth 
cultivating as an object of curiosity. The fruit grows 
twisted and curled like numerous snakes, and to one 
fearing them the sight would be startling. 


Annuals. 

Under favorable circumstances, annuals will produce 
their flower-buds within two months of the period of 
sowing the seed; some species, soon after exhibiting their 
brilliant blossoms and ripening their seed, disappear, 
while others afford a succession of flowers for two or 
three menths. Annual plants will grow from one to 
four feet in height, in one uniform soil and situation. 


Goldy-Locks. Low, soft-wooded shrubs from the 
cape, with yellow flowers. They thrive well in a mixture 
of loam and peat, and are readily increased by cuttings. 
The herbaceous plants formerly included in this genus, 
are now removed to the genera Loriosyris Euthamia and 
Bigelovia. 


Zyzopetalum., 

Showy, orchideous plants, -which in their native state 
are found growing on branches of trees, and which 
should be grown on wood in a stove. They are very 
difficult of culture, but the beauty of the blossoms fully 
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Care of Flowers. 

Tender annual flower seeds may now be sown in hot- 
beds; use light rich soil, and cover the seeds very lightly ; 
those sown last month should now be potted off into 
small pots. Dahlias may be plunged in the hot-bed to 
forward them, and afterwards potted in large pots, and 
placed in the green-house. Hyacinths narcissus, and 
other bulbs in glasses, should have the water changed 
every week, soft rain-water being the best; and if the 
points of the roots have any dirt attached to them, they 
should be taken out of the glass, and brushed very 
gently with a feather—the glasses, also, should be thor- 
oughly washed every two or three weeks. Those who 
wish to flower tuberoses and tiger-flowers very early, 
should, about the middle of this month, plant them in 
small pots, and place them in a hot-bed. Calceolarias in 
small pots should be potted into a larger size, filled with 
a compost of rotten bones and light loam. 


Culture of Tulips. 

The beauty of the tulip flower draws the attention ‘of 
even the most indifferent observer, and, as it were, makes 
itself familiarly known at once, because it is a kind of 
flower which, when taken notice of, is rarely or never 
forgotten. The Dutch have long been famed for their 
splendid collections of this plant, and some of their 
private ones have been valued at some thousands of 
pounds sterling. Those whoare desirous of obtaining 
# good collection of tulips should regard it as the most 
important point at the commencement, to make a reli- 
able selection; and having done this, they should be 
planted in a compost of mellow light earth, or leaf soil 
"and well rotted stable manure. 


The Damask Rose. 

The damask rose, a native of the Levant, is powerfully 
and agreeably fragrant, and is the kind most used for 
making the after, or off of The varieties 
are , and ly beautiful. In Turkey, 
the rose is regarded asa otek flower, and millions of 
them are cultivated in some of the gardens of the Mus- 
sulmans; so sacred, indeed, do they hold this flower, 
from a belief that it first sprung from the perspiration of 
Mahomet, that they will not permit a leaf to lie upon 
the ground, or to be soiled by the tread of the foot. 
Upon the tombs of all ladies that die unmarried, is 
sculptured one of these fair flowers. 


Weeping Roses. 

Weeping roses, which are vigorous ‘growing varieties, 
worked five to seven feet high, merely require the gross, 
unripe shoots and those which are over crowded, to be 
taken out, and the others left unpruned. These, for 
the first year or two, should be trained round a small 
iron hoop, placed underneath the head of the plant; in 
a short time, they will form most beautiful pendulous 
trees, requiring little or no pruning. 

Answer to Miss C. D., Dorchester —The language of 
the Sweet Pea, is departure. The Variegated Pea signifies 
refusal. Sage is intended to imply domestic virtue, and 
Spiderwort expresses esteem, not love. The Moss rosebud 
is a confession of love all the world over. 


Acynos. 
A perennial plant, somewhat resembling Thyme. It 
is pretty and fragrant, growing not above six inches high, 


Tepays the florist for all time spent. 


easy of culture in any common garden soil. 
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Ohrysocoma,. 
nmon 
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Apples in Syrup for immediate Use. 

Pare and core some hard round apples, anc throw them 
into a basin of water; as they are done, clarify as much 
loaf sugar as will cover them; put the apples in along 
with the juice and rind of a lemon, and let them simmer 
till they are quite clear; great care must be taken not to 
break them. Place them on the dish they are to appear 
upon at table, and pour the syrup over. 

Rice Pancakes. 

Boil halfa pound of rice in a emall quantity of water, 
until quite a jelly; as soon as it is cold, mix it witha 
pint of cream, eight eggs, a little salt and nutmeg; make 
eight ounces of butter just warm, and stir in with the 
rest, adding to the whole as much butter as will make 
_ the batter thick enough. They must be fried in as small 
& quantity of lard as possible. 

Tincture of Roses. 

Put into a bottle the petals of the common rose, and 
pour upon them spirits of wine; cork the bottle, and let 
it stand two or threes months. It will then yield a per- 
fume little inferior to otto of roses. Common vinegar is 
much improved by a very small quantity of this mixture 
being added to it. 

To preserve Steel Pens. 

Metallic pens may be preserved from rusting by throw- 
ing into the bottle containing the ink a few nails, or 
broken pieces of steel pens, if not varnished. The corro- 
sive action of the acid which the ink contains is expended 
on the iron so introduced, and will not therefore affect 
the pen. 


To make Yeast. 

Take twelve common sized potatoes; boil them; mash 
them while hot; pour in one pint of boiling water; add 
one pint of cold water; put it in a colander; get all 
through you can; then add one teacupfal of sugar, one 
tablespoonfal of salt; a teacupful of yeast, and set it to 
rise in a warm place. 


Macaroni dressed sweet. 

Boil two ounces of macaroni in a pint of milk, with a 
bit of lemon peel, and a good bit of cinnamon, till the 
pipes are swelled to their utmost size without breaking. 
Lay them on a custard-dish, and pour a custard over 
them hot. Serve cold. 


For cleaning Floor Boards. 

Scrubbing them with a mixture made by dissolving 
unslaked lime in boiling water will have the desired effect. 
The proportions are, two table-spoonsful to a quart of 
water. No soap need be used. 


To prevent the smoking of a Lamp. 

Soak the wick in strong vinegar, and dry it well before 
you use iv; it will then bur both sweet and pleasant, 
and give much satisfaction for the trifling trouble taken 
in preparing it. : 


To keep Lettuce, 

If the tops of lettuce be cut off when it is becoming too 
old for use, it will grow up again fresh and tender, and 
may thus be kept good through the summer. 
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Moss Jelly. 

Soak Oarragua, or Irish moss, in cold water a few mir- 
utes, to extract the bitter taste; then drain off the water, 
and to half an ounce of moss put a quart of fresh water 
and a stick of cinnamon. Boil till it becomes a thick 
jelly ; then strain it, and season it to the taste with white 
wine and white sugar. This is very nourishing, and re- 
commended highly for consumptive complaints. 

To preserve Hggs. 

Take eggs fresh from the nest, place them in a tub, or 
pan, and pour boiling water over them; let them remain 
in it five seconds, take them out, and when perfectly dry 
pack them in boxes of bran; they will keep for months, 
and be perfectly frésh. They must all be perfectly fresh 
at first, for one stale egg will spoil a whole box. 


Eau D’Ange. 

Pound in a mortar fifteen cloves and one pound of cin- 
namon; put the whole into a quart of water, with four 
grains of anise-seed; let it stand over a charcoal fire 
twenty-four hours; then strain off the liquor and bottle 
it. The perfume is excellent, and will be useful for the 
hands, face and hair. 


To purify Lemon Juice. 

Add one ounce of pulverized, well burnt charcoal toa 
quart of lemon juice; after standing twelve hours, filter 
the juice through white blotting-paper ; it will keep good 
several years in a cellar, in a bottle, well corked; a thick 
crust will form beneath the cork, and the mucilage will 
fall to the bottom. 


Dried Apple Pie. 

Stew the apples soft; turn them into s pan and mash 
them fine; add half the peel of a lemon cut fine, a little 
grated nutmeg, a sprinkle of salt, molasses or sugar, to 
make them quite sweet. Bake them ina rich paste, a 
little over half an hour. This will be quite as good as 
fresh fruit. 


Simple Disinfectant. 

Cut two or three good sized onions in halves, and place 
them on a plate on the floor; they absorb noxious effiu- 
via, etc., in the sick-room, in an incredibly short epace of 
time, and are greatly to be preferred to perfumery for the 
same purpose. They should be changed every six hours. 


M. Von Holsbeek draws attention to a mode of treat- 
ment he has found useful. Infuse an ounce of well roast- 
ed coffee in three ounces of boiling water, and having 
strained the fluid, acidulate it with lemon juice. The 
whole is given at one time, five hours before the paroxysm. 


To cook Yams. 

Place the yam in cold water, and boil till it is tender; 
then peel off the skin, and put it into the oven till it is 
baked a nice brown When going to serve, cut it open, 
and, pressing the inside gently, butter it quite hot. 


To prevent Mites in Cheese. 
It is said that a cheese painted over with melted suet, 
so as to form a thin coat over the outside, never has mites. 
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To make superior Honey Soap. 

Cut into thin shavings two pounds of common yellow 
or white soap; put it on the fire with just water enough 
to keep it from burning; when quite melted. add a quar- 
ter of a pound of honey, stirring it till it boils; then take 
it off, and add a few drops of any agreeable perfume: 
pour it into a deep dish to cool, and then cut it into 
squares. It improves by keeping. It will soften and 
whiten the skin. 

Scalds and Burns. 

A correspondent has sent us the following remedy : 
Mix milk of sulphur and common oil (seal oil is beat) to 
the consistency of cream; then with a feather apply it to 
the affected parts as often as possible, until the pain is 
gone. The mixture will forma crust, and must not be 
washed or touched, but allowed to remain until it peels 
off, which it will do without leaving any scar. 


Lord Clive’s Curry. 

Slice six onions, one green apple, and a clove of garlic; 
stew them in a little good stock until they will pulp, then 
add a teaspoonful of curry-powder, a few table-spoonsfuls 
of stock, a little salt, and a little cayenne pepper, half a 
salt-spoonful of each; stew in this gravy any kind of 
meat cut into small pieces, adding a piece of butter, the 
size ofa walnut, rolled in flour. 


To make prime Vinegar. 

A correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator vouches for the 
merit of the following receipt for making vinegar: Take 
and mix one quart of molasses, three gallons of (rain)- 
water, and one pint of yeast. Iet it ferment and stand 
for four weeks, and you will have the best of vinegar. 
Cure for Swellings. 

Take a proper quantity of vinegar, and add saleratus 
to it, so long as it continues to foam. Apply this wash 
or solution to a swelled limb of a horse, or to a swelled 
bag of a cow; and in ordinary cases, two or three appli- 
cations daily made, will remove the swelling. 


Tincture of Allspice. 

Bruised allspice one ounce and a half; brandy a pint. 
Steep a fortnight, occasionally shaking, then pour off the 
clear liquor. Excellent for many of the uses of allapice, 
for making a bishop, mulling wine, flavoring gravies, 
potted meats, etc. 


To render Linen, etc., incombustible. 

All linen, cotton, muslins, ete., when dipped in a solu- 
tion of the pure vegetable alkali at a gravity of 124 to 
130 (taking water at the gravity of 100), become incom- 
bustible. 

Common Cup Cake. 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, three cups of 
flour, and four eggs, well beaten together, and baked in 
pans ercups. Bake twenty minutes. 


Charcoal Powder. 
This will be found a very good thing to give knives a 
first rate polish. 


To cleanse Gold. 
Wash the article in warm suds made of delicate soap 
and water, with ten or fifteen drops of sal-volatile. 
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Ginger Beer. 

To three gallons of water take three pounds of sugar, one 
ounce and a quarter of cream of tartar, two and a quar- 
ter ounces of ginger, and three gills of sots. Mix the in- 
gredients—except the sots—in one gallon and a half of 
boiling water; then thin the sots, add it in, and stir the 
whole well together. After this pour in the remaining 
one gallon and a half of water. Let it stand twelve 
hours, then pour it into a keg, and in the course of 
twenty-four hours it will be ready for use. 

Cleansing the Hair. 

Nothing but good can be derived from a due attention 
to cleansing the hair. Of course, an immoderate use of 
water is not beneficial. Once a week is perhaps desirable, 
but this will depend upon the individual; persons with 
light, thin, and dry hair will require it less than those 
with thick, strong hair, or who perspire very freely. 
Nothing is better than soap and water. The soap should 
be mild, and well and plentifully rubbed in the hair. 


Blanc-Mange. 

Weigh one ounce of isinglass to a quart of cream, one 
pint of new milk sweetened to your taste, the isinglass 
having been dissolved over night in boiling water; add 
to it your cream and milk; put all on the fire, and boil 
it fifteen or twenty minutes, stirring it all the time; take 
it off, and strain it through a cloth until itis nearly cold; 
season it with orange-flower water, or peach water, or 
any you may choose; then pour it into moulds. 


To make green Pickles, 

Put your pickles in a pot, and cover them with boiling 
salt and water; put a lid on the top of the pot and let it 
stand until the following morning; then pour off the 
water—boil it again, and cover the pickles as before. Do 
this until your pickles are a good green; then put them 
in plain cold vinegar, with some tumeric init. At the 
end of a fortnight the pickles will be ready for use. 
Dandelion Coffee, 

Gather, and wash the roots, but do not scrape them; 
cut them up small, and roast them like coffee; pour hot 
water over a portion, and let it boil a few minutes. The 
roots are better gathered in the fall. They may be dried 
and kept for years. 


To remove Mildew. 

Take two ounces of chloride of lime, pour on it a quart 
of boiling water, then add three quarts of cold water; 
steep the linen twelve hours, when every spot will be 
extracted. This will be found-to quite surpass the but- 
termilk and chalk receipt. 


To make Purry. 

Perry is made in the same way as cider, only from 
pears, which must be kept dry. The best pears for this 
purpose are those least fitted for eating. Theredder they 
are, the better. 


Rancid Butter. 

This may be restored by melting itin a water bath, 
with some coarsely powdered animal charcoal (which has 
been thoroughly sifted from dust), and strained through 
flannel. 

A Hint. 


In making coffee, observe that the broader the bottom 
and the smaller the top of the vessel, the better it will be. 


Editor's Gable. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor anp 


BEGINNING OF THE VOLUME. 

With the present number of Baniovu’s Dot- 
Lak Macazine, we begin the eighth volume of 
the work. This offers a good opportunity for any 
one to subscribe anew. We can still supply the 
work complete from the commencement of the 
year, and persons sending in their subscriptions 
should mention at what date they desire to have 
the Magazine commence. We have steadily 
labored to improve Maca- 
zine each month, until we have reached a 
degree of excellence that leads one and all to 
ask how can so much excellent and original 
matter be furnished for one dollar a year? We 
have still farther improvements in view, and 
shall keep pace with the vast popularity and 
daily increasing circulation of our Magazine. 
Tens of thousands are now bound up in durable 
form each six months, and a valuable and won- 
derfully cheap work is thus obtained and pre- 
served. Show it to your friends, and let them 
see what a fund of enjoyment and instruction 
can be laid before their family circle for one dol- 
lara year! We charge but thirty-eight cents per 
volume for binding the work in gilt illumined 
covers, neat, uniform and strong. Send in the 
past volume, to our office, and have it put in 
handsome and durable form, and returned in 
one week. 

Ax Inisn_Toast.—An Irishman in France 
was drinking with some company who proposed 
the toast, “ The land we live in.” “Ay, with 
all my sowl, me dear,” said he; “here’s poor 
ould Ireland !” 


Parntep Faces.—No woman should paint, 
except she who has lost the power of blushing. 
“0,” said a French woman, “ that I could learn 


to blush, if it cost me a hundred francs a lesson.” : 


A oure Axswer.—“ Aint you a disciple of 
Fourier’s?” “Not exactly; but father has a 
tenant who goes on the Owen (owing) system.” 


THE CITY OF MEXICO. 

This grand monument of Spanish power upon 
the American continent, built of massive stone, 
stands as firm and enduring to-day as though it 
were the work of the present age. Fortunate 
was it for posterity that the absence of timber in 
the Mexican valley compelled the builders to 
resort to stone, and thus insured the preservation 
of their work from century to century. There 
is little in the present city that is changed from 
ancient times, and that little is not for the better ; 
for the present race of Mexicans have few of the 
qualities which distinguished their stern, perse- 
vering, and indefatigable predecessors. Modern 
art can do little for the Aztec city in the way of 
building ; but Yankee ingenuity has recently 
been invoked to light its squares and streets with 
gas, and a railroad has been built between the 
city and the neighboring town of Tacubaya, by 
the same agency. The track terminates in the 
street beside the ancient cathedral, upon the fa- 
mous altar-spot of the Aztec war-god; and the 
echoes that once resounded with the yell of im- 
molated victims, and the tramp of an hundred 
thousand worshippers, are now awakened by the 
scream of the locomotive, and the thunder of 
the train. 


Remepixs.—For the gout, toast 
and water; hooping cough, ipecacuanha; bile, 


exercise; corns, easy shoes; blue devils, em- 


ployment; rheumatism, new flannel and pa- 
tience ; tooth ache, pluck it out ; debts, retrench- 
ment ; love, matrimony. 


Tir ror Tat.—“ Do you see how that fel- 
low is cheating you?” said a spectator to a 
gamester. “Hush!” replied the latter; “ don’t 
concern yourself about the matter. I intend to 
pick his pocket as he goes home.” 


> 


To Mercuants.—Where would you consign 
a cargo of tortoise shell cats? To Cape Horn. 
Where would they be found, if overboard, in a 
storm? On the comb of a wave. 


Wort vo ror Uran.—Lame men— for 
when they’re ordered to march, they’ll be sure 
to halt. 
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MINNESOTA, 

This new State of our Union, destined to be 
the thirty-second on the catalogue, has recently 
been admitted as one of the glorious confed- 
eracy by the Congress of the United States. 
Minnesota is situated upon the upper waters of 
the Mississippi River, west of Wisconsin, and 
north of Iowa. The population there is mostly 
of New England, or other northern origin, and 
has increased by emigration with a rapidity al- 
most unexampled even in the magic history of 
the Great West. The climate is most fayorable 
for settlers from this part of the Union, it being 
somewhat milder than upon the Atlantic sea- 
board at the same latitude, and much less vari- 
able. The soil is of unsurpassed fertility for 
the growth of wheat, the supply of valyable tim- 
ber is very abundant, and the water power for 
milling purposes is unsurpassed by that of any 
other State in the Union. These facts are of suf- 
ficient significance to account for the very rapid 
emigration which flows towards that new State, 
and to justify the prediction that Minnesota is 
destined to be one of the most wealthy and 
flourishing of all the Western States. 

Our information from there pictures the natu- 
ral advantages of Minnesota in the most glowing 
terms, and induces the belief that it is one of the 
best portions of the whole West for industrious 
emigrants to settle in. Thé face of the country 
is diversified with hills and valleys, and the 
svenery is represented to surpass anything which 
we have in the Atlantic States, for picturesque 
beauty. A striking feature is the great number 
of beautiful lakes with which the State abounds. 
There are hundreds of these lakes, varying in 
size from three to thirty miles in diameter, the 

* greater portion of which are surrounded with 
well-wooded and beautiful hills; and the water 
of all that have been explored, is of great depth, 
pure and sweet. The shores of these lovely 
lakes will ere many years be crowned with beau- 
tiful residences and fertile fields and gardens, 
and the fame of Minnesota will be world-wide as 
the Paradise of the United States. Nor, judging | 
by the rapid growth of the West, which has thus 
far taken place, is it a wild prediction to say that 
our children will yet journey from the Atlantic 
to the lakes of Minnesota, to visit the beautiful 
villas of their friends and relatives in that en- 
chanting region. 


Tue Eciirse.—‘ What was the use of the 
eclipse?” asked a younglady. “0, it gave the 
sun time for reflection,” replied a wag. 


Epvcarionat. — Seven hundred thousand 


children attend school in the New England States. 


WHISTLING SPIRITS. 

In a letter from New York, published in a re- 
cent number of a Boston spiritual paper, it is 
stated that some remarkable manifestations 
“have recently occurred at the spiritual soirees 
of Mrs. Brown. There, it appears, during the 
past winter, spirits have manifested themselves 
in visible form. Not only have they exhibited 
the hand, and made themselves sensible to the 
touch, but they have stood out in proper bodily 
shape, so as to be obvious to all present, and 
recognized by their friends. But this is not all. 
They have spoken in audible voice, it is said, 
and have condescended, on some occasions, 
even to whistle a tune. Another of the remark- 
able phenomena which have occurred through 
Mrs. Brown’s mediumship, is stated to be the 
production of phosphorus by the spirits. This, 
it is claimed, has been concentrated on the hands 
and arms of the medium, until it dripped from 
her fingers, and was capable of being gathered 
ina roll.” Those of our readers who are me- 
diums, and are disposed to embark in this cheap 
manufacture of phosphorus, should bear in 
mind that it is a very dangerous article, and will 
explode spontaneously after being dried in at- 
mospheric air. Apothecaries keep it submerged 
in water. The phosphorus, therefore, on being 
stripped from the medium’s arms, should be im- 
mediately dropped into a vessel of Cochituate. 


To roune Lapres.—Beware how you accept 
an invitation from an industrious widow or an 
indefatigable old maid ‘to spend the day,” es- 
pecially if she should add, “Come early, love, 
and bring your work.” Be assured very soon 
after you arrive, a heap of linen-drapery will be 
piled on the table, and you will be asked “just 
to run up @ seam or two,” and then to “fit on 
the boddice like a dear.” When that is done, 
she will apologize for not having anything to 
amuse you. 
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Cuinese Moratitry.—Every man in China 
must pay up his debts at the beginning of the 
year, and also at the time of a religious festival, 
about the middle of the year. If unable to 
settle at these times, his business stops until his 
debts are paid. 


Tasterut.—Ked hair was once fashionable ; 
not more than sixty years ago a red powder was 
used to give the hair the admired color. 


A minor Misery.—Toasting cheese, and 
when it is half done, letting it fall into the 
ashes. 
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THE COAL WE BURN, 

There is imported into the port of Boston 
about half a million tons of coal per year, for 
the consumption of dwelling-houses, stores and 
manaufactories. Of this quantity about six- 
sevenths is anthracite or hard coal, from Penn- 
sylvania, and the balance is bituminous coal, 
chiefly from Nova Scotia. For the purpose of 
heating apartments the anthracite is used almost 
exclusively, on account of its greater cleanliness 
and economy ; and where proper means are used 
to prevent the noxious gas from mingling with 
the air of the room, and a due supply of moist- 
ure ensured by artificial means, the anthracite 
furnishes a very agreeable and wholesome heat. 
Of the prominent varieties of this coal, known as 
red ash and white ash, the former is consid- 
ered the best adapted for open combustion, it be- 
ing softer and more inflammable, and the latter 
for burning in close furnaces, where a steady and 
powerful draft is practicable, and an intense heat 
is desirable. The white ash does not melt and 
run together, forming clinkers, and choking the 
draft, so readily as the other varisty. As to the 
economy of expense, the red is held to be pref- 
erable to the white. Very carefully conducted 
experiments of burning the two kinds in open 
grates, show that the red is one sixth more pro- 
ductive of heat than the white, or in other words, 
that thirty pounds of the former will produce as 
much heat as thirty-six pounds of the latter. 
Consequently red ash is about as cheap at six 
dollars per ton as white ash is at five dollars. 

All coal, whether hard or soft, anthracite or 
bituminous, is held by minoralogists and geolo- 
gists to have a common vegetable origin, and to 
present the different appearances which we no- 
tice, in consequence of having been subjected 
to greater or less subterranean pressure and 
heat. The opinion also now obtains that the 
vegetable deposits of which coal has been 
formed, have been changed into coal in the lo- 
calities where they grew, and have not been pre- 
viously washed by floods into vast hollows; 
contrary to the opinions formerly held by natur- 
alists, who hesitated to admit the possibility of 
such an almost infinite ‘vegetable growth as the 
former hypothesis would imply. The enormous 
eras of time which must have been occupied in 
the growth and decay of the measureless mass of 
vegetable matter necessary to form the coal de- 
posits of the globe, can scarcely be conceived 
by man, and the very attempt is appalling to the 
human mind. Is the atheist, in view of such 
revelations of endless creative power, still pre- 
pared to deny the Supreme Intelligence,and resort 
to the impious doctrine of an infinite chance ? 


Coal is a comparatively recent discovery in 
the United States, while it has been in use in 
England ever since the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. The first anthracite was brought 
to Philadelphia from Pottsville, Pa., in the year 
1812, but merely for the purpose of experiment, 
The use of this coal as fuel does not date back 
more than thirty-five years. The existence of 
bituminous coal on this continent was known to 
the French missionaries, Father Henepin and 
others, who explored the western country in the 
seventeenth century. The coal of Nova Scotia 
has been an article of commerce for only about 
sixty years. Very many of our readers can re- 
member when anthracite was first introduced 
among us as an article of fuel, some thirty years 
ago, and people looked with incredulity upon the 
apparently preposterous attempt to burn the 
black, shiny rocks of Lehigh which were dumped 
down before the doors of adventurous purchasers. 
It was no uncommon thing in those days to see 
heaps of the half-burned coal thrown out in waste 
places, in token that the “ women folks” could 
do nothing with the stuff, and had rejected the 
new fuel in despair. All that is now changed. 
The improvements in stoves, grates, ranges, and 
furnaces, have been such’ that the anthracite is 
burned up all too fast, and our good housewives 
would as soon think of casting away a bushel of 
Shenango potatoes because they could not boil 
them, as to throw aside a hod of coal because it 
would not burn. 

The principal known anthracite coal fields of 
the country are in Pennsylvania, on the eastern 
slope of the Alleghany mountain range, and 
with the exception of three or four detached ba- 
sins or patches of very limited extent, the Key- 
stone State is the exclusive depository of anthra- © 
cite upon this continent. This region of the 
State comprises an area*of about four hundred 
square miles, or over half a million of acres. It 
is penetrated in every direction by navigable 
rivers, canals and railroads, and the amount of 
capital invested in mining works and means of 
transportation, exceeds fifty millions of dollars. 
The present annual production of this coal re- 
gion is about seven millions of tons, and it is 
increasing at about the rate of fifteen per cent. 
every year. Since the first working of the mines, 
it is estimated that the aggregate product has 
been upwards of seventy millions of tons. The 
ratio of increase in annual production that it has 
obtained for the last few years, would give for 
the year 1870, the startling product of forty-five 
millions of tons, worth one hundred and eighty 
millions of dollars, The question naturally 
arises whether the supply would be equal to such 
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a demand, and the answer is, that it would be 
ample for that, or even one ten times as great. 
The quantity of coal in the anthracite coal fields 
of Pennsylvania is sufficient for all human de- 
mands for twenty-five hundred years to come. 
In short, it is inexhaustible. 

Immense as the anthracite deposit may ap- 
pear, it sinks ito absolute insignificance when 
contrasted with the bituminous coal fields of our 
country. These extend over a greatly larger 
area, even in the State of Pennsylvania, than 
the anthracite regions ; covering there a workable 
area of some ten thousand square miles. The 
great bituminous coal fields of the United States 
traverse thirteen of the principal States of the 
Union, from Georgia on the southeast, to Iowa 
on the northwest, and cover a workable area of at 
least a hundred thousand square miles in the ag- 
gregate. This field is already worked to a great 
extent in several of the Middle and Western 
States, but can never be exhausted to the end of 
time. Our readers may therefore dismiss all 
apprehensions of the country’s running short of 
fuel while the sun shines or water runs. 


Cootness.—Nothing is more distinctive of 
the gentleman, than coolness under awkward 
circumstances at table. A fair hostess the other 
day dropped a piece of broiled venison, she was 
handing, so that it fell against the new Cash- 
mere vest of one of her guests. The gentleman 
quickly restored the crockery to the table, and 
repeated the first two lines of the song: 


* Come, rest in this bosom, 
My own stricken deer,” 


adding that he was happy to acknowledge the 
present from a lady of a breast plate! 


Smart Lap.—A negro boy being sent by his 
master to borrow a pound of lard from his 
neighbor, thus delivered his message: ‘ Missus, 
Thompson, massa sen’ me over to borrow or beg 
a pound of hog tallow; he say he got de old 
sow up in de pen, fatten ’em, he gwine to kill 
her day before yesterday, and he come over 
week ’fore last, and pay all you owe us.” 


Wonperrvt Fact.—If all the bricks, stones, 
and masonry of Great Britain were gathered 
together, they would not be able to furnish 
materials enough for the great wall of China. 


Waar’s 1x A Name *—The New York Pic- 
ayune is published by Gun & Co. Of course it 
can’t help going off. 


Musroat.—It is estimated that 9000 pianos 
are made every year in the United States. 


CARRIER PIGEONS. 

The employment of pigeons as couriers is of 
very ancient date. Ovid, some nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, mentions their use ; and Hurtius 
and Brutus corresponded by means of them 
B. C. 43. The ancients took these pigeons with 
them upon long journeys, to supply the defi- 
ciency of posts, if they wanted to send news 
home with uncommon expedition. When they 
thought proper to write to their friends, they re- 
leased one of these birds, with letters fastened to 
its neck ; and the bird would never cease its 
flight until it arrived at its nest and young ones. 
The courier pigeons between Aleppo and Bag- 
dad were very celebrated. In the year 1819, 
thirty-two pigeons from Antwerp, in Holland, 
were liberated at London; two of them arrived 
in the former city in five hours, and the remain- 
der on the day following—performing a distance 
of about two hundred and fifty miles. They 
were formerly employed by stock-jobbers and 
speculators in this country, to convey intelligence 
promptly. Of late years, however, the magnetic 
telegraph has made these innocent and faithful 
couriers entirely useless between the great cen- 
tres of intelligence. They might, however, be 
employed to advantage in sending us early news 
from our army in Utah, and we wonder the gov- 
ernment has not ere this employed carrier pig- 
eons to obtain news from the western expedition, 
instead of waiting for the comparatively slow 
expresses from Utah, which consume some two 
or three weeks in getting to a telegraph point. 
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A DisaprointMEent.—A young gentleman 
having made some progress in acquiring a 
knowledge of Italian, addressed a few words to 
an organ-grinder in his purest accent. He was 
astonished at receiving the foilowing response— 
“TI no speak Inglis.” Some folks think any jaw- 
breaking gibberish will pass for Tusk-an. 


Tax Temperance Txst.—The young la- 
dies in Vermont, it is said, still continue to 
kiss the lips of young temperance men, so as to 
be convinced that they have not been tampering 
with toddy. 


A Pare or Periis.—A pretty girl and a 
wild horse are liable to do much mischief; for 
the one runs away with a fellow’s body, and the 
other runs away with his heart. 


Tue tatest ArRroocity.— Why is a gardener 
like a proud farmer? Because he is a haughty 
culturist. 
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THE CLOTHES WE WEAR. 

From the days of Adam and Eve to the pres- 
ent time, no subject has more engrossed the at- 
tention of mankind than the subject of clothes. 
Dress is the universal accompaniment, though 
not the distinctive nark, of civilization. We 
know of many nations which wear clothing in 
abundance, the people of which are yet unciv- 
ilized ; but we know not of one where civilization 
prevails, and the people go in a state of naked- 
ness. The legend of Adam and Eve, who be- 
took themselves to garments of fig leaves upon 
coming to a knowledge of good and evil, is 
typical of the motive which induces man to as- 
sume a covering for hisnakedness. This feeling 
of native modesty is re-enforced by the necessity 
of protection from the climate in some cases, 
and by the natural desire for decoration in all. 
Dress affords a greater scope for ornament than 
nakedness does, and as a matter of course has 
superseded the tattooing and body-painting in 
which our barbarous European progenitors, both 
Gothic and Celtic, indulged in former times, as 
much as the South Sea islanders do now. 

The primary use of dress is as a covering for 
the body ; and in all considerations pertaining 
to it, this purpose must be kept in view. Com- 
bined with this idea of usefulness, is that of com- 
fort to the wearer and beauty of appearance. 
These three, usefulness, comfort and beauty, 
make up the requisites for clothing. When 
these qualities are attained, the perfection of dress 
is the result; and the most gorgeous mantle of 
royal state, as well as the modest blouse of the 
humble artizan, must satisfy these tests or meet 
with condemnation. Good taste in dress is the 
due combination of these qualities in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of apparel. But with 
mankind generally, and especially with the 
female sex, beauty of appearance is the govern- 
ing motive in the selection of dress, and some- 
times to the disregard of utility and comfort. 
When this is the case, extravagant display is the 
result, and our sense of fitness and propriety is 
shocked by that which was foolishly designed to 
please. Hence it is that there are so many peo- 
ple loaded with costly materials, who yet appear 
vulgarly dressed. Their money is squandered 
in preposterous attempts te outshine the jackdaw 
and the peacock, and the only result thereof is 
to make themselves an eyesore to people of taste, 
and a laughing-stock to the rude and unthinking. 

Beauty of appearance, in subordination to 
usefulness and comfort, should ever be properly 
regarded ; for it contributes to the happiness of 
others, and gives to those who study it a favor- 
able access to the consideration of all with whom 


they come in contact. This love of the beauti- 
ful is implanted within the nature of man; it 
finds its answering manifestations in everything 
of nature, from the lowly violets beneath our 
feet to the starry heavens above us. It should 
also find its kindred manifestation in the appear- 
ance of man. His Maker has created him noble, 
upright, with graceful form and kindling eye, 
and open brow, and face that speaks the soul— 
the highest personification of beauty. Nor 
should this beautiful effect be marred by uncouth 
and discordant vesture. Rather should it be de- 
veloped and heightened by such judicious adap- 
tation of form and color in apparel, as the sense 
of the beautiful in man can suggest, and his 
wisdom execute. In the selection of colors for 
clothing, we should study the effects of harmony 
and judicious contrast, as seen in nature. Vio- 
lent and glaring colors should be avoided ; for 
though they may please the eye for a moment hy 
the excitement they produce, yet they soon 
weary the sense of sight, and become odious by 
familiarity. We should reflect that a garment 
is not to flash upon the eye for a moment, and 
then pass away; but to be a daily object of 
familiar observation, and to become to the be- 
holder an index of the wearer, if not a part of 
him in the beholder’s mind. 

Beauty of effect is produced by certain con- 
trasts of color, and ugliness by others. There 
is a law of harmony in our natures as perfect in 
sight as in sound, and this law must be observed 
and followed, would we so combine colors in 
dress as to gratify the eye. The observation of 
nature will guide us aright in the adoption of 
pleasing contrasts, if we are careful to make the 
complexion itself one of the elements to be con- 
sidered in the combination. A mere adoption 
of the combined hues found together in nature, 
without regard to his own complexion, would 
make a man look like a harlequin. Nor, 
merely because a single color by itself is pleas- 
ing, should it be adopted without regard to com- 
plexion. A pale green, for instance, is one of 
the most attractive colors to the eye, but let a 
lady of dark complexion array herself in this 
color, and she becomes a perfect fright, so sickly, 
cadaverous and sallow does she appear by con- 
trast. While on the topic of color, a single 
word may be said as to dyeing the hair and 
beard. Nature colors the bair with reference to 
the skin, and it will be found by observation 
that the color of the former is but a deepening 
of that of the latter. The result is a pleasing 
harmony between the two, producing a beauti- 
ful effect. Now the bair-dyer entirely disre- 
gards this trait; and hence his counterfeit of « 
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nature’s handiwork is awkward and easily 
detected. There is a contradiction between the 
artificial color which he gives to the hair, and 
the person’s natural complexion, which produces 
an unpleasant effect upon the beholder, similar 
to that experienced in looking into the face of 
one who squints. 

The form of garments is second only to color 
in its influence upon a beautiful appearance. 
Fashion governs this characteristic more than it 
should do, and not often for its good. Certain 
things as to form should be considered as indis- 
pensable, and beyond the sway of imperious 
fashion ; such for instance as graceful and wavy 
outlines, and the absence of all sharp angles. 
In the countries where the rule of despotic fash- 
ion, with its capricious and whimsical changes, 
is least regarded, the forms of garments are 
more beautiful than where the empire of fashion 
is supreme. Contrastin this respect the graceful 
garb of the Spaniard with the sharp cut dress of 
the Englishman. The vesture should be shaped 
to the body without compression, and follow its 
lines in the looser or extending parts. All arti- 
ficial protuberances, like the human _horse- 
collar, the padded breast of the military coat, 
the ladies’ bustle, or the pyramidal skirts, should 
be avoided, as disguising the fair proportions 
and graceful lines of nature, and destructive to 
ease, comfort and convenience. With due atten- 
tion to correctness of color and shape of gar- 
ments, all can dress well; for costly materials 
are not necessary to produce a good appearance. 
To look well dressed, a person should dress with 
propriety and neatness, rather than richly, and 
he will then feel at ease in his attire, and produce 
the impression upon those he meets, that he is in 
harmony with “the eternal fitness of things.” 
Dressed thus, the ease which he experiences 
will go very far towards making him look well, 
and thus contribute towards that pleasing ap- 
pearance which is a leading object in the selection 
and adaptation of apparel. 

Back Numsers.—We can still supply Bal- 
lou’s Dollar Monthly from the commencement of 
the present year. We bind the magazine hand- 
somely, with an illumined cover, for thirty-eight 
cents per volume! Two volumes to the year. 


A coop Law.—The ancient Romans had a 
law, kept inviolate, that no man should make a 
public feast except that he had sent food to all 
the poor in his neighborhood. 


A Trurn.—As a general rule, the more 
schoolhouses there are, the fewer prisons there 
will be. 
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COTTON IN AFRICA. 

The English nation have, for a very long 
time, cherished the idea of encouraging the 
growth of cotton in some other country than 
this, with a view to relieving themselves from 
dependence upon the United States for the sup- 
plies requisite to keep their factories in oper- 
ation. The East India acquisitions have been 
pushed more with reference to this idea, than 
any other. But, thus far, they have met with 
little success in procuring long staple cotton 
from Asia, and have been obliged, year after 
year, in times past, as they probably will be in 
time to come, to draw their supplies of this great 
staple from the Southern States of our Union. 
More recently, British enterprise has been di- 
rected towards Africa, to see what can be done 
there in the way of cotton raising. A Mr. Clegg, 
of Manchester, England, has distinguished him- 
self in this undertaking. Having ascertained 
that the plant could be grown in Africa, he im- 
ported several natives into England for the pur- 
pose of instructing them how to raise it and pre- 
pare it for market, and then sent them back to 
Africa with a supply of seeds and articles neces- 
sary for the culture. 

The result of Mr. Clegg’s enterprise has just 
been exhibited in Liverpool, in the importation 
of seventy-two bales of cotton from Lagos, in 
Africa, the production of his instructed natives. 
We do not find in the Liverpool papers any de- 
scription of the cotton, whether it be of the same 
quality as the American or not. Very likely it 
may prove to be like the Asiatic variety, after 
all ; but whether it is or not, we think our South- 
ern planters will be able to market their cotton 
in England for a long time to come. Cotton 
plantations in the wilds of Africa cannot be built 
up in a day, nor established without an immense 
expenditure of capital; and in the meantime, 
manufacturers will increase fast enough, here 
and at the South, to make it a question of very 
little importance whether England buys coiton 
of this country or not. While she is nursing her 
African bantling, our own manufacturers will be 
supplying England’s customers, throughout the 
world, with cotton fabrics. 
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A Base TemPerR.—It is a base temper in 
mankind, that they will not take the smallest 
slight at the hands of those who have done them 
the greatest kindness. 


» 


InpustRY AND Goop Humor.—An hour’s 
industry will do more to beget cheerfulness, sup- 
press evii humor, and retrieve your affairs, than 
a whole month of warning. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The Parisians spend more than $2,500,000 a 
upon their dramatic entertainments. 

The well-known French actor, M. Bernard 
Leon, recently died in Paris, aged 73. 

The stagnation of trade in France has caused 
a sad diminution in the incomes of the railway 
companies. 

It is said that Louis Napoleon has exiled thirty- 
two thousand men. these, thirty thousand 
have been pardoned. 


A new Corinth is to be founded on the side of 
the bay. Almost every house in the old town 
was destroyed by the earthquake. 

A Maltese hairdresser, residing in the Strada 
Mercanti, publicly burnt a copy of the New 
Testament before his door the other day. 

The annual report of the Post Office states 
that the number of letters posted in the Russian 
Empire is about 16,400,000. 

Russia is talking about a telegraph line via 
Siberia and across Bhering’s Straits to this con- 
tinent. The project is gigantic, but Russia is 
capable of great enterprises. 

The Pacha of Egypt has reduced the legal 
rate of interest to one per cent. An hour after 
this edict, there was scarcely a Jew left in 
Egypt. 

The Chinese official census of thirty years 
ago, gives the population of that empire at 
367,532,900 ! Ther of Japan is estimated at 
twenty-five to fifty millions. 

A little printing-press has been received at 
Constantinople, from Paris. It has been placed 
in the harem of Ribardi Effendi, and will be 
used exclusively for the benefit of the Turkish 
ladies. 


M. Chevalier declares that in France at the 
resent time phosphorus is the most dangerous 
form of poison known, having replaced arsenic, 

which is now so difficult to obtain. He mentions 
forty cases of criminal poisoning by it. 

The London Times says that the average 
duration of a ship-of-war in a sea-worthy state, 
built of British oak, is only thirteen years of 
active service. It takes seventy acres of ground 
eighty years to produce the timber. 

Norway has a population of about a million 
and a quarter. The inhabitants are nominally 
Protestant. There is not a Roman Catholic 
church or priest in the whole land. Neither a 
Jew nor a Jesuit is allowed by the constitution 
to set foot on the soil. 

The Dutch Custom House officers at Rosen- 
dael, a few days ago, seized a quantity of lace 
to the value of 1200 florins, which a lady com- 
ing by the railway from Antwerp had concealed 
under her crinoline. The anxiety depicted on 
her countenance is said to have betrayed her. 

A niece of Lord Rosse is preparing for publi- 
cation a most elaborate table of the planetary 
system, dessribing the exact size of the planets, 
their distance from the sun, and the several pe- 
riods of time they take in their various motions, 
with many valuable particulars supplied by her 
learned and scientific relative. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Bank of England uses sixty folio volumes 
for its accounts, every day of the week. 

Prince Gortschakoff is about to resign the 
governorship of Poland, but is to retain the com- 
mand of the army in that country. 

The Dublin Evening Post states that some 
progress has been made in a subscription for the 
erection of a statue of Oliver Goldsmith in the 
neighborhood of Trinity College. 


The Queen of England recently sent a present 
of six pounds to the wife of a poor man who 
had three children at one birth. The gift was 
made in conformity with an old custom. 


Dr. Parola, of Turin, has been prescribin 
ergot of rye.as a remedy for consumption ; pm | 
he reports that he has cured sixteen cases out of 
thirty-one of confirmed consumption in an ad- 
vanced stage. 

A late census of the island of Tahiti gives the 
total population (1857) as 5930. During that 
year there were 111 deaths, and 144 births, of 
which 85 were males and 59 females. Mar- 
riages, 50. 

A wonderful feat on the chess-board has been 
accomplished in Paris. The playing of three 
simultaneous es has been done with perfect 
success by M. Harrwitz at the room of the Chess 
Club. About fifty gentlemen were present. 

According to the European journals, the 
grippe, or influenza, has been very fatal in Italy, 
Germany and France.. In Turin and Rome, 
the bills of mortality have of late reported three 
fold the usual number of deaths. 


An imperial return asserts that next year 
France will have fifteen iron paddle and screw 
steamers, independent of sailing ships fitted with 
screws, and gunboats, steam transports, and 
floating batteries. 

The London Globe’s Paris correspondent 
states that Lola Montes is understood to have 
concluded an engagement at a cafe chantant, in 
the Champs Elysees, at a salary of 22,000f. for 
the coming season. 

At a funeral in London, lately, the flooring on 
which the funeral guests were standing gave way, 
and ten of them were precipitated into a cellar 
below, and instantly covered with heaps of debris. 
It was with difficulty that they were extricated. 


The new Azof green of the Paris spring fash- 
ions is dyed with such poisonous materials that 
seamstresses who prick their fingers while sewing 
it, lose the use of their hands, and ladies have 
been taken violently ill from wearing shawls of 
this color. The tint is very brilliant. 

Russia is striving to distinguish herself in 
literature, now-a-days. A new literary journal 
has commenced its career in Moscow, under the 
title of the Athenwum. It is a weekly periodi- 
cal, is to contain accounts and reviews of all the 
novelties in Russian literature, and is edited by 
Mr. E. Korsh. 


Herr Frath is in London with a new musical 
invention, called a “semeiomelodeon,” a ma- 
chine intended to facilitate the study of music by 
sounding the note of the scale shown to the 
o here is ingenuity in the idea, and it 

rings with it its recommendations and testimo- 
nials—among the latter one from M. Fétis. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


Stale sausages are said to produce precisely 


Last year, the taxes in New York were only 
$8,066,566 22! A pretty round sum to pay! 


The order of Jesuits are buildi a church 
and college on the outskirts of Washington. 


the same effects on the system as mineral poi 
There are 112 locomotives in use on the IIli- 
nois Central road, of which 21 burn coal. 
Watson & Co., of Springfield, Mass., have 
shipped ten cars to the Pasha of Egypt. 


A pony has been on exhibition in Pennsylva- 
nia, born with only three legs. 

More than half the clocks made in Connecti- 
cut are sent to England. 

An Insurance Company in Baltimore now 
take risk on rents. 

There are in the city of New York nearly forty 
thousand women who sew for a living. 

The population of all the world is estimated 
at eight hundred and seventy millions of souls. 


In Lower Canada, the agreement of nine jurors 
out of twelve is sufficient in all civil cases. 

There are 122 breweries in the State of Cali- 
fornia, employed almost entirely for the making 
of lager beer. 

A St. Paul paper says that criminals are no 
more safely caged there than a canary bird in a 
ten acre lot, with the bars down. 

A descent was lately made upon the lottery 
dealers of Pittsburg, and the members of six 
different firms were arrested. 

The first daily newspaper printed in Virginia 
was in 1780, and the subscription price was $50 
per annum. 

According to estimate, the United States has 
increased in wealth full 100,000,000 dollars by 
railroads. 

There are nineteen whaling vessels owned and 
fitted out in the port of Honolulu, 1eckoning 4991 
tons, manned by 483 men, and which cost 
$394,500 to fit out. 

The ihtroduction of cotton manufactures into 
the Texas State Penitentiaty has proved very 
satisfactory. The mills turn out from ten to 
twelve thousand yards per week. 

The time occupied in Cincinnati in firing up a 
steam fire-engine, lighting her torches, attaching 
the horses, and getting the machine into the 
street, does not exceed one minute and a half 


It is reported, via California, that Brigham 
Young some time since gave passports to 850 
disattected Mormons—men, women and children 
to leave for California. 

Of every 1000 persons, one reaches 100 years 
of life ; efenty foo, p> six reach the age of 
65, and not more than one in 700 lives to 80 
years of age. 

The extent of the publishing business in the 
United States is revealed by the fact that about 
six thousand new books were issued within the 
past thirty-three months, by three hundred and 
eighty-five publishing houses. 

The North Middlesex Agricultural Gosia 
will hold its fourth annual exhibition at Lowell, 
on the 15th of September. The following two 
days will be devoted to a horse exhibition, at 
which about $300 will be paid in premiums, 


The crop of grapes in Indiana will be 
this year. The ladies took the vines for hoopa,” 
Potiphar Curtis thinks ladies, before long, will 
be admitted generally to vote at elections. 


Four or five of the Philadelphia fire engine 
companies have resolved to procure steam fire 
engines, at their own expense. 
recently visited Richmond, 

a., to present his portrait of Chief Justice 
Marshall to the State. 

The work on the far-famed Hoosac tunnel is 
now vigorously prosecuted from both sides of 
the mountain. 

A family of nephews of James Hogg, the cel- 
ebrated Detrick Shepherd,” the 
ion of “Kit North,” etc., reside in Broome 
County, N. Y¥. 

The oy of Mexico is about eight mil- 
lions, and the debt about one hundred and 
thirty millions of dollars. Don’t she need a 
guardian 

William Bell has sold his farm of seven hun- 
dred and fifty acres, two miles above Owensboro, 
Ky., for $47,500. Ten years since he paid less 
than $9000 for the land. 

At Bellbrook, Illinois, a little son of Mr. 
Etehelberger was throwing parched corn into his 
open mouth, when a grain lodged in his wind- 
pipe, causing his death in a few moments. 


The oldest clock in America is one in the 
Philadelphia Library, which is nearly two centu- 
ries old. 1t was made in London, keeps good 
time, and it is said to have been owned by Oliver 
Cromwell. 

A writer ina Salem (Oregon) paper estimates 
the population of Uregon Territory as follows: 
White inhabitants, 75,000; Chinese 5000; col- 
ored people, 300; total, 80,300. Number of 
voters estimated at 15,000. 

The city of New York alone sells three times 
as many “pure imported brandies,’”’ and four 
times as many “ pure imported wines,” annually, 
as all the wine and brandy-producing countries 
export. 

Two new metals, called Homeor, gold, and 
Argentina, silver, have been introduced in New 
York within a short time, in the shape of spoons, 
forks, etc. It is claimed they look and wear 
as well as gold and silver. ‘They cost a little 
more than the ordinary silver-plated ware. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World 
was written during eleven years’ imprisonment, 
and left unfinished ; Voltaire’s Henriade, while 
he was a prisoner in the Bastile; and Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress while he also was suffering 
imprisonment. 

A letter from St. Petersburg states that a com- 

y is about being formed there for developing 
the commercial and industrial resources of the 
Amoor country in Eastern Asia. It will have 
a capital of $1,000,000, and will open steam 
communication between the Amoor River and 
the Pacific. 
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Why is love like a canal boat? Because it is 
an internal transport. 

A man is most y said to be “ripe for 
anything” when he is a little mellow. 

Who smoked the first pipe ¢ Prometheus, when 
he stole the fire from heaven to light his clay. 

A friend in the country writes us that he is 
“breaking colts.” All we have to say to him 
is—save the pieces. 

Did you ever know a red-haired man who had 
a very clear notion of where scarlet began, and 
auburn terminated ? 

How to Grow a Moustache.—Rub your upper 
lip with currant jelly, and the hare, as the inev- 
itable accompaniment, will soon follow. 

The best of men ‘are sometimes short. We 
know aclergyman who isn’t above three feet, 
and a deacon who never has a sixpence about him. 

It is a question worthy of careful investiga- 
tion,. whether a person whose voice is broken is 
not the more competent to sing “ pieces.” 

The man who was choked, while attempting 
to swallow an inconsistency, has recovered. His 
physician has forbidden his reading political pa- 
pers henceforth. 

An old settler out West, who was elected 
justice of the peace, couldn’t raise enough to pay 
an officer for swearing him in; so he stood be- 
fore a looking-glass and qualified himself. 

A fellow was charged with stealing a piece of 
cloth, when the lawyer put in as a that the 
individual charged with stealing could not see it, 
for it’s an invisible green. 

Two brothers in Maine, by the name of Rich, 
have been lately married to two sisters by the 
name of Wings, and have removed to Tilinois. 
Thus “riches take to themselves wings.” 

A fellow climbed one of the poles of the mag- 

netic telegraph, at Baltimore, the other day, and 
applied his ear to the wire, in order to hear the 
news. 
Mr. Ferguson thinks it must be dangerous for 
acitizenof Sweden to get sober, as in that coun- 
try a man is deprived of the right to vote who 
gets drunk the third time. 

Thomas Hood died composing—and that, too, 
an humorous poem. Heis said to have remarked 
Se out of charity to the under- 
taker who wi to urn a lively Hood. 

A genius from the land of wooden nutmegs 
says he has invented a machine which will, when 
set in motion—but that’s the difficulty—chase a 


hog over a ten-acre lot, catch, yoke and ring him. 
A member of Parliament, about to make his 
first speech, expressed much apprehension that 


his hearers would think aim hardly sufficient 
calibre for the subject. “Pooh,” said a friend, 
“they will be sure to find you boreenough.” 

An excited young man, to show his 
recently jumped from an exp i 
dary doacherg rate of fifty miles an hour. 


seen of him, he was going flip-flaps, at the, 


rate of seventeen revolutions a minute, while 


the air was chock full of dicky strings, fragments 
of gaiter boots, and torn linen. ‘ 


arte is like a farmer? The 


er. 
A father called his son into the crowded stage, 
saying, “ Ben-jam-in.” 


Way are several persons oy like a 
boy’s Because it’s a muss 
What word is that, which, if you take away 
the first letter, all will still remain? Ball. 
When you see a small waist, think how great 
a waste of nealth it represents. 
Many young ladies make fools of themselves 
by the looking glass. 


What day of the is a command to 
ahead March 4th. 

Hearts—little red things that men and women 
play with for money. 

Indemnity for the past—pay up. Security for 
the future—pay down. 

“You are a little bear, madam.” “Sir?” 
“ About the shoulders, I mean, madam.” 

A lady, describing an ill-tempered man, sa 
“He he feels ashamed of ‘it. 

The best method for a man to reap advantages 
in love matters, is to turn his hand to the cultiva- 
tion of waist property. 

A man lost his balance in State Stroet, the 
other day. He will thank the finder to leave it 
at the office of the chief of police. 

Whoever heard of a widow committing suicide 
on account of love? A little experience is very 
wholesome. 

Why are potatoes and corn like certain sinners 
of old? Because, having eyes they see not, and 
having ears they hear not. 

The mistress of a girl’s school honestly de- 
clared, ‘It is but little they pays me, and it is 
but little I teaches them.” 

“T’m all heart,” said a military officer to his 
comrades. “ Pity you’re not part pluck,” said 
his superior in command. 

Phibbs says that where he came from there was 
a boy so sharp, that when his mother went to flog 
him witha cane he always “ cut it.” 

Mr. Jenkinson, of Rome, put his s 
on his ear instead of*his eyes one day last week, 
and actually walked three miles sideways in the 
rain before he discovered what was the matter. 

A showman is giving entertainments out west, 
tickets of admission six-and-a-quarter cents; 
but he says that no more corn will be taken at 
the door, as every member of the company has 
been corned for six weeks. 

“ Talkin’ of law,” says Pompey, “ makes me 
think of what the mortal Cato, who lib most a 
thousand year ago, once said—de law is like a 
groun’ glass winder, that gives light enuff to light 
us poor errin’ mortals in de dark pas of life ; 
po it would puzzle de debble himself to see troo 


Any person desiring to see a copy of Batiou’s Pioro- 
RIAL, the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to 
elegant en, pgs charge. 
MM. BALLOU, Boston” Mase. 
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A LONG COURTSHIP. LAWYER DIVIDING THE OYSTER. 
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